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Factors Involved | Warning Is Issued to Prevent 
Increase in Diptheria Cases 


In Latin American 


~ Changes Outlined 


Undue Emphasis Said to Be 
Given Part Played by Stu- 
dents in Recent Govern- 
ment Disturbances 


@' Number in Schools 


« 


£ 


é 


® 
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» South American countries, the Chief | 


¥ those countries, grossly exaggerate 


Comparatively Small 


Labor Conditions Reported to 
Be Better im Argentina 
While Business in Peru Re- 
mains Subnormal 


Too much stress is being placed on 
the activity of students in the recent 
political and economic changes in 


of the Latin American Section, of the | 
Department of Commerce, George J. 
Eder, stated orally Sept. 23. The re- 
sponsibility of these changes is too 
often placed on the university stu-| 
dents by newspaper dispatches, he 
said: 

The following information was 
furnished by Mr. Eder: _ 

Reports from the various South 
American countries which so often 
name the group known as students | 
as the motivating class in the politi- | 
eal and economic disturbances in 


| 


the true activity of this group. While 
there is:no doubt that the student 
often takes part in the demonstra- 
tions, he is certainly not the sole 
actuating factor. 

Few Intracollége Activities 

In South America, the student 
‘some respects is very much like the 
average student in this country, though 
in’ others, he is entirely different. The 
South American does not have the intra- 
college activities so prevalent in this 
country, and he must have some avenue 
of expression.. The-reason so many re- 
ports coming from South America term 
these mob demonstrations as “student 
outbursts,” is because interspersed 
through the crowd is often seen the cap 
which designates the student. In parts 
of this country students often take part 
in parades and demonstrations, but there 
is not the popular habit of terming the 
whole affairs a student outburst. 

One possible reason for this popular 
terminology is that often the student 
groups furnish the orators for the occa- 
sion, and though the crowd may be less 
than 20 per cent students, the demon- 
stration is termed “student outburst. 
There is not the college athletics in 
South America to compare with the ath- 
letic activities in this country, though 
they do have contests, and the political 
gatherings have the same attraction to 
students as our, big football contests. 


Only 36 Universities 

The average South American student 
is of about the same maturity as the 
university student in this country, 
though he is probably more mature from 
a political standpoint. They are much 
more interested in the political affairs of 
their particular. country than the aver- 
age student in this country. 

The Pan American Union states that 
there are only 36, universities in all of 
the 10 South American republics. In 
Chile, the population of which is ap- 
proximately 4,500,000, the entire student 
body of all the universities in that coun- 
try is less than 6,000. ~The largest uni- 
versity in Chile is in Santiago, and the 
student body is a little more than 3,000 
students. It is hardly likely that all 
unrest in the country is due to student 
activity. 

Argentine Conditions Better 

Cables received by the Department 
from attaches in South America give a 
picture of the conditions in some of the 
countries. One of these States that labor 
conditions in Argentina, especially in 
Buenos Aires and ports of the Parena 
River, are decidedly better. There is 
some stringency in commercial credits 
which owing to economic ‘conditions is 
likely te continue, but the feeling in all 
banking and business circles is that the 
outlook is better-than a month ago. 


in 





@ Another indicates that coffee prices in 


» * 


Brazil have somewhat improved, though 
shipments have been light, and that 
commercial failures have increased, 


Broadcasting Station 
Puts Flier on Course 


Naval Aviator Obtains Bearings 
By Tuning in Radio Compass | 


Naval aviators have discovered a way 
to use broadcasting stations without 
having to listen to them. Lt. Comdr. 
D. B. Duncan, United States Navy, of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics, on a flight 
from Hartford, Conn., to Boundbrook, 
N.»J., tuned in his radio compass set 
on Station WJZ, situated in the latter 
place, ! a 

Visibility was poor, and in addition, 
the course across Manhattan led through 
considerable smoke and haze. Radio 
compass bearings taken by Lt. Comdr. 
Duncan on the broadcasting station led | 
him directly to Boundbrook. 

“Blind fiving” navigation by this 
method of using» broadcasting stations 
is being studied in the Naval Aeronau- 
tics Section of which Lt. Comdr. Dun- 
can is the head. 


(Issued. by Department. of the Navy.) 
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‘One-room Schools 


Treatment of 1,084,000 Children Still Exposed With 


Toxin-Antitoxin Urged 


Upon Parents by New 


York Department of Health 


State of New York: 
New York City, Sept. 23. 
MEDICAL leaders, as well as public 
health officials, are agreed that 
indications tend to prove that diphthe- | 
ria will be more prevalent this Win- 
ter than it has been in any previous 
Winter, accordi to a statement just 
issued by the Diphtheria Prevention 
Commission of the Department of 
Health of New York City. 


The Department warned parents of 
the threatened increase in the disease 
and urged them to see that their chil- 
dren are treated with. toxin-antitoxin. 
It declared that the “most signal vic- 
tory” which it has achieved over any 
disease is a reduction by 57 per cent 
in the number of cases and of deaths 
of diphtheria in the first eight months 
of 1930 as‘compared with 1929. The 
Department says in its statement: 

“This remarkable showing in the 
saving of child life is-made significant 
in that only 333,039 children under the 
age of 10 years, the period at which 
children are most susceptible to diph- 
theria, have been treated with toxin- 


Vanishing at Rate 
Of 4,000 Each Year 


Office of Education Declares 
That ‘Consolidated’ Plan 
In Education Is Being 


| 


Adopted by All States | 


In a decade one-room schools have dis- | 
appeared from the American educational 
system at the-_rate of 4,000 annually and 
are gradually being replaced by consoli- 
dated schools, it was announced at the 
United States Office of Education, De- 
partment of the Interior, Sept. 23, upon 
the publication of a pamphlet on “Rural 
School Consolidation.” : 

There were “195,397 oné.room® schools’ 
in 1918 compared with 153,306 in 1928. 
The number of consolidated schools dur- 
ing the same period increased from 7,500 
to 17,500. f 

Information based upon the study fol-! 
lows: 

The term “consolidated schoo]” has-so } 
many different meanings that it is diffi- 
cult to collect comparable data relative 
to the centralization of rural schools in 
the several States. The term in some 
States is defined by law, and schools con- 
forming to the legal} definition are so 
classified. In others there is no legal 
designation. However, schools classified 
as consolidated range from small elemen- 
tary schools, formed when two smaller 
schools or districts unite, to large union 
schools maintaining both elementary and 
secondary departments. 

Total Estimated At 7,500 

Twenty-eight States reported 5,349 
consolidated schools for the year 1917-18. 
For the whole country the number has 
been estimated to have been 7,500. 

Forty-three States in 1927-28 re- 
ported 17,004 consolidations. The five 
States, Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, 
Maryland and Utah, from which data 
were not obtained, each of which has a 
large number of rural consolidations, 
would bring the total for the whole 
country up to approximately 17,500. 

Data collected biennially since 1918 
disclose a decrease in the number of 
one-room schools. Figures indicate an 
annual decrease of more than 4,000. In 
California, Indiana, Iowa, Ohio, West 
Virginia and a few other States, the law 
specifies that schools with very low at- 
tendance shall be discontinued and the 
pupils transferred to adjoining schools. 

Adthough the number of smafl schools 
is smaller in all but four States than 
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Children Found 


anti-toxin, and the Department em- 
phasizes that 1,084,000 children of that 
age group still are exposed to the dis- 
ease in this city. 

“For more than 20 months the 
Diphtheria Prevention Commission of 
«the Department of Health has been 
conducting an intensive campaign 
against diphtheria,’ said Edward F. 
Brown, director,of the Diphtheria Pre- 
vention Commission.. ‘At the outset 
of the campaign we announced that if 
all parents in this city would have 
their children treated with toxin- 
-antitoxin, we would be able to rid the 
city of diphtheria by 1935. But what 
about the parents of the 1,084,064 
children. between the ages of nine 
months and 10 years who failed to 
have their children immunized? Un- 
doubtedly some of these children were 
included in the 137 who perished in the 
last six months of 1929, and among 
the 158 who died during the first eight 
months of 1930. As a matter of fact 
not one of these 295 children should 


[Continued on Page 2, Column°2.] 


Northern Chinese to Buy 
100 Trucks From America 


As a result of a loss by northern 
Chinese forces of 200 motor cars in the 
retreat from Tsian, 100 American 
trucks have been ordered by the. north- 


ern military command, 60 trucks to be} 


delivered from Tientsin stocks and oth- 
ers ordered from an American factory 
in Japan, the Automotive Division, De- 


partment of Commerce, is informed by 


radio from Tientsin. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Investigation Begun 
In Dust Explosions 


Agriculture Department 
Hopes to Develop Facts 
Aiding Safety Device. ~~ 


New facts regarding prevention of 
dust explesions, which should be valu- 
able additions to present knowledge on 
that subject, probably will be learned 
in an investigation by a Department of 
Agriculture specialist into a recent ex- 
plosion in a starch plant in Illinois, the 
Department stated Sept. 23. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 


At the request of A. E. Staley, presi- 
dent of the Staley Starch Manufactur- 
ing,yCompany, David J. Price, principal 
engineer in charge of the chemical en- 
gineering division of the. Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, has been de- 
tailed to assist the company in the in- 
vestigation of the explosion which oc- 
curred in the ‘Staley starch plant at 
Decatur, Ill., Sept. 20. The explosion 
resulted in the loss of five lives and 
injuries to several other workmen. 

Prevention Devices Provided 


Department engineers considered the 
starch plant at Decatur to have been 
well equipped with dust-explusion pre- 
vention devices and well maintained and 
operated. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
been called upon to investigate five dust 
explosions since Aug. 20. These ex- 
plosions occurred in a grain elevator in 
Beltimore, resulting in the loss of five 
lives and extensive property damage; in 
a feed-grinding plant in Kansas City, 
with three fatalities; and in a feed- 
grinding plant in Minneapolis, Minn., 
causing the death of two workmen. The 
fourth explosion occurred in a tobacco 
by-products plant at Richmond, Va. The 
Department is conducting special re- 
search investigations to develop methods 
of preventing loss of life and property 
as the result of dust explosions in in- 
dustrial plants. : 


to Exercise 


Greatest Care at Crossings 


Federal Officers 


| Department of Justice Coop- | 
| erating With Other Agencies 
| In Crime Detection 
| 


RRANGEMENTS'~ whereby all 
United States marshals are now 
‘submitting to the Division of Identifi- 
cation and Information of the Bureau 
of Investigation finger prints of all 
persons taken into custody by them 
have been completed during the fiscal 
year which ended June 36, 1930, ac- 
cording to a statement issued Sept. 23 
by the Department of Justice. 

Marshals and their deputies have 
been furnished with outfits for the 
taking of finger prints, it was an- 
nounced, and in addition State and lo- 
cal enforcement officials are cooperat- 
ing with the Division and are contrib- 
uting finger print data. 

The plan of having United States 
marshals take fingerprints of prison- 
ers and send them to Washington is 
in line with the program of the Divi- 
sion of the Department, it has been 
explained orally, to increase its files 
of fingerprints and thereby further 
the cooperation which it has under- 
taken with State and local law en- 
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Banking Group Gives | 


30 Millions Credit to 


_ Grain: Corporation 
<i al 
Member of Federal Farm 
Board Explains Refinanc- 
ing Adjustment Which 
Permits Return of Loan 


The $30,000,000 acceptance credit 
which has been granted to the Grain 
Stabilization Corporation by a group of 
banks, headed by the Chase National 
Bank‘ and the National City Bank of 
New York and the Continental-Illinois 
Bank and Trust Company, of Chicago, 
will release for return to the Federal 

ard an equivalent amount here- 

ned to the Corporation by the 

ceording: to an oral statemé 
a membér of the Board, Sam- 
ie. 

“Tt is a refinancing adjustment of the 
Stabilization Corporation,” Mr. McKel- 
vie said. “It is an adjustment of its 
loans fors stabilizing that commodity. 
The Federal Farm Board requires the 
cooperative associations to secure their 
primary advances on commodities from 
private commercial banks, and from the 
Federal intermediate credit banks, These 
loans are made on a sound basis. The 
amount loaned runs from 50 to 75 per 
cent of the market value of the com- 
modity. When it is realized that the 
value - “ farm commodities normally 
amounts to an aggregate of about $13,- 
000,000,000, it likewise appears rath the 
banks have very good security in mak- 
ing these loans.” 

The loan being advanced by the com- 
mercial banks in the form of bankers’ 
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Miniature Golf Barred 
If Worship Is Disturbed 


State of Minnesota: 
5 St. Paul, Sept. 23. 
} Proprietors of a miniature golf course, 
if so operated as to disturb the peace “or 
interfere with the comfort and repose of 
the community or with the church serv- 
ice,” may be enjoined from conducting 
the course on Sundays, in the opinion of 
the Attorney General’s office. 

This response was given to A. H. 
Sturges, mayor of Ortonville, Minn., who 
informed the Attorney General that prep- 
arations are being made for the eonstruc- 
tion in that city of a miniature golf 
course on land adjacent to a church in 
which regular Sunday services are held. 
It is the intention, he stated, of the pro- 
prietors to operate the course on Sun- 
days as well as week days. 

A Minnesota statute was cited Mayor 
Sturges which provides that all noises 
disturbing the peace are prohibited on 
Sunadys. It is also likely, he was told, 
that the situation may be controlled by 
ordinance, : 


British Perfect Plans 


Survey in 10 Cities of Massachusetts Also Reveals Better |For Argentin e Exhibit 
Obedience to (Traffic Officers Than to 


Signal 


State of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Sept. 23. 
A SURVEY of the movements of 75,- 
000-persons in crossing city streets 
has shown that children exercise 
greater care than adults and that 
there is greater obedience to traffic 
officers thay to traffic lights, the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee on Street and High- 
way Safety of Massachusetts has just 
announced in a preliminary statement 
on the survey. 

The survey will produce the first 
definite data gathered in the State on 
the habits of pedestrians at crossings, 
the Committee stated. The informa- 
tion is to be made available as a basis 
for possible legislation in the interest 
of street and highway safety. The 
Committee’s statement follows in full 
text: 

An extensive survey of the habits 
of vedestrians has been made by ac- 
tual counts, taken without advance 
warning, in 10 of the principal cities 
of Massachusetts. The tally, which 
was made by local police under direc- 
tion of the Governor’s Committee on 
Street and Highway Safety, is ex- 
pected to produce the ‘Biget definite 


Lights \ 


data ever collected in this State on 
such a broad scale asea guide to sound 
methods in pedestrian protection, for 
although innumerable vehicle counts 
have been made, no special tabulation 
has ever been. devoted to foot traffic. 

Results of the study will be made 
public following a joint meeting to- 
morrow in Springfield of the eastern 
and western advisory councils of the 
Governor's Committee, at which anal- 
ysis of the figures will be completed 
and discussion held on possible action 
to meet conditions disclosed by the 
count. Prelimimary tabulation of the 
figures indicates a considerable varia- 
tion in the experience of the different 
cities, with a general striking trend, 
however; toward greater observance of 
care by children than by adults and 
toward better obedience to traffic offi- 
cers than to signal lights. 

The movement of more than 75,000 
persons in crossing the street was 
traced in detail.by the police checkers 
during the count, which took place on 
Aug> 28 and 29 and Sept. 2 between 
the hours of 4 and 6 p. m. The cities 
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| Prince of Wales to Visit Dis- 
play of Empire Products 


The Prince of Wales will visit the 
Argentine to attend the opening of the 
British Empire Trade Exhibition in 
Buenos Aires on Mar. 14, 1931, accord- 
ing to a dispatch from Roy Atherton, 
Counselor of the United States Em- 
bassy at London, made public by the 
Department of Commerce. British air- 
craft of every description, together with 
an aircraft carrier, will also be present 
as a feature of the exhibition, the re- 
port states. 

In his report Mr. Atherton quotes the 
London Times in commenting upon the 
proposed trade exhibition: . 

“The Government has decided to send 
an aircraft carrier to Buenos Aires for 
|the British Empire Trade Exhibition to 
|be held there from Mar. 14 to Apr. 27. 
| A large and important exhibit of Brit- 
iish aircraft will be included in the ex- 
| hibition, and the collection of British 
| military and naval machines which will 
be taken in the aircraft carrier will no 
|doubt stimulate interest in this section 
and improve the prospects of British 
constructors in the promising field of 
South America.” 

-(lasued by Department.of Commerce.) 
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Found to Offset 
Losses on Crops 


Department, of Agriculture 
Announces Total Income 
On Farm Products Was 
Increased Last Year 


‘Operating Expenses | 
| Remained Stationary 





Statistics on Selected Group of | 
|  Better-than-average Farms 
| Show Improvement of Their'| 
|, Net Revenue From Land 


The total income .to farmers from | 
{farm production increased last year over 
!1928, a gain in receipts from livestock | 
; and livestock products more than off-| 


| setting a decline in receipts from crops, | 
the Department of Agriculture stated! 
Sept. 23. : j 

The income per farm family, after 
payment of expenses for capital, labor, | 
and “management, was larger than in! 
1928, the Department said, but it was 
smaller than in the record year of 1925. 
This figure does not include income to 
farmers from sources other than agri-| 
|eultural production. 
| The operating costs of farming last | 
year were about the same as in the pre-| 
ceding year, according to the Depart- | 
ment. After deducting operating costs, | 
wages to hired labor, taxes, interest on 
debts, and rent paid to nonoperating 
lowners, the balance available to the 
| farmers was larger than in 1928. The 
| figures on agricultural income available 
ito farmers, however, do not reflect ac- 
| curately the well-being of the farmers 
}as compared with persons in other occu- 
pations, since there may have been in- 
come from other sources, the Depart- 
ment said. 

Data on Selected Group 


Reports from a group of farmers se-| 
lected as representing better-than-aver- 
age farms show an increase in average 
net income for last year. ‘This group, 
the Department pointed out, has shown 


. In 1925, however, ‘ineome was 
larger than in any subsequent years ex- 
| cept 1928 and 1929. } 

he Department’s statement follows | 
in full text: 

A gross income from farm production 
of about $11,851,000,000 for the calendar 
year 1929 compared with $11,741.000,000 
in 1928, with $11,616,000,000 in 1927, and 
with $11,480,000,000 in 1926 is estimated 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco-| 
nomics, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

The gross income from crops last year | 
is estimated at $5,603,000,000, and the} 
gross income from livestock and live- 
stock products at $6,249,000,000. Crop} 
income declined $73,000,000 as compared | 
with 1928, but the gross income from 
livestock and livestock products increased | 
$183,000,000. | 

Operating Costs Steady 

The decrease in crop income last year}; 
is accounted for largely by decreases in! 
income from grains and cotton, which 
more than offset an increase of nearly 
$200,000,000 in the gross income from 
vegetables. Wool was the only commod- 
| ity in the livestock and livestock products 
group to show a decreased income . as 
compared with the preceding year. 

The operating costs of farmjng ‘in 
1929 were about the same as in 1928, and 
after deducting operating costs, wages | 
to hired labor, taxes, interest on debts, 
and rent paid to nonoperating owners, 
the balance available for) capital, labor 
and management was $5,578,000,000 corh- 
pared with $5,478,000,000 for 1928, an 
increase of about $100,000,000. 

On a per farm family basis this in- 
come available for capital, labor and} 
management was $882 for 1929 compared | 
with $864 for 1928, and $898 in 1925 
which was the best year since 1921. The 
Bureau points out, however, that these | 
figures per farm family do not represent 
total income of farmers in so much as 
they do not include income derived from 
sources other than agricultural produc- | 
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Farmers Have B 
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very practical. things. 
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of our national life are and to face 
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Livestock Profit | New Heat Marks 
Take Fingerprints | 


. Set for Month 


First 23 Days in September 
Hottest on Record in 


j Some Places 


H-4t records in both the National 

Capital and at a number of other 
places in the country have been broken 
so far in September, according to J. 
B. Kincer, agricultural meteorologist, 
and Samuel S. Mosby, who is in charge 
of the Observatory at the Weather 
Bureau. Mr. Kincer and Mr. Mosby, 
conferring on Sept. 23, said that so far 
the broken records are: 

Washington, D. C., the hottest first 
23 days of September on record, with 
a maximum lygh this month of 98 on 
Sept. 1-2. cic 

Generally throughout the country it 
has been warm. Heat records broken 
so far for September were.as follows: 
At Davenport, Iowa, 92 degrees on 
Sept. 22; at Roswell, N. Mex., 100 de- 
grees on Sept. 19; at Oklahoma City, 
Okla., 102 on Sept. 12; at Portland, 
Oreg., 96 on Sept. 2. All these are 
records for this late in the season. 

“It is a singular circumstance,” Mr. 
Kincer stated orally Sept. 23, “that 
while the heat record for this time of 
the year was broken at Davenport, 
Iowa, with 92 degrees yesterday, it 
was 42—only 10 degrees above freez- 
ing—at Rapid City, S. Dak., this morn- 
That is the lowest temperature 
ever recorded at Rapid City in Sep- 
tember. Also with these records it is 
notable that there was three inches of 
snow at Calgary, Alberta, with freez- 
ing temperature—32 degrees—recorded 
there today. 


Campaign Committee 
Hears Evidence in 


Nebraska Inquiry 


Two Witnesses Deny That 

_ Activity Against Senator 

Norris Was Incited by Out- 
side Interests 


. Lingeln, Nebr., Sept. 23.—R. E. Atkin- 
son aad R, D. Littlejohn, a laundry truck 


CO driver: anda soliciter*and collector - for 


a transfer Company, and also president 
and secretary of the Loyal Republicans 
Club, denied today that their activity 
in opposition to the candidacy of Sen- 
ator George 'W. Norris (Rep.), of Ne- 
braska, was incited by anyone else. 
Their statements were made at a hear- 
ing before the Senate Committee Inves- 
tigating Campaign Expenditures, which 
is investigating the filing of George W. 
Norris, a grocer of Broken Bow, Nebr., 
in opposition to Senator Norris. 

The witnesses said they were inspired 
by a wish to defeat Senator Norris, and 
to this end circulated thousands of copies 
of four pamphlets opposing him: They 
stated that they are the sole members 
of the Loyal Republicans Club. 

Paul Johnson, an attorney, of Broken 
Bow, who prepared the filing papers and 
affidavits of withdrawal of Mr. Norris, 
of Broken Bow, was recalled to the stand 
and said he evaded certain questions of 
the Committee at a hearing in Broken 
Bow last Summer because he was uncer- 


jtain of the extent of the Committee’s 


jurisdiction. He added that he did not 
care to cast reflections on anyone asso- 


|ciated with him, or on ‘himself, which 


was another reason for his evasiveness. 
Did Not Recall Conferences 


Mr. Johnson said he did not remem- 
ber any conferences with Clarence A. 
Davis, former State Attorney General 
and now counsel for a power company, 
with respect to the Norris campaign or 
any other subject. He maintained this 
position after the Committee showed 


| him a telephone bill which, it was stated, 


showed he had called Mr. Davis in an- 
other city three times in a week. 


Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Da-|N 


kota, chairman of the _ investigating 
committee, read from testimony of Mr. 
Johnson at the previous hearing in 
which Mr. Johnson had denied having 


|any communication with Mr. Davis. 


Albert Haskell and Mrs. Minnie Kahler, 


ltwo voters of North Platte, Nebr., testi- 


fied that at the request of W. E. Shu- 
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est Eyesight, 


Survey Reveals 


ive White Males Shows Busi- 
lass Have Most Defects 


Of Vision, State Director Says 


State of Illinois: 
, Springfield, Sept. 23. 
FARMERS have the best eyesight, 
business and professional people 
have the worst and skilled workmen 
have the greatest percentage of uncor- 
rected visual defects of any occupa- 
tional groups, according to a_ state- 
ment issued by the State Health Di- 
rector, Dr. Andy Hall, which is based 
upon the examination of 100,000 na- 
tive born white males in this country. 
The rate of uncorrected visual defects 
found. among the skilled workmen was 
29 per cent higher than in the business 
and pretensiens: groups and 100 per 
cent higher than among farmers. 
The rate of defective hearing among | 
skilled workmen stands 31 per cent | 
above it in the business and profes- | 
sional group and 23 per cent higher | 
than in the agricultural group, it was 
said. The frequency of carious and 
lost teeth is about equal among farm- 


; 


ers and skilled workmen but rises to 
48 per cent above that in business and 
professional groups, Dr. Hall pointed 


The habitual use of laxatives oceurs 
10 per cent more frequently among 
skilled workmen than among profes- 
sional and business people and 32. per 
cent mote frequently ‘than among 
farmers, according to Dr.. Hall’s state- 
ment, which follows in full text: 

_ These findings are of the utmost sig¢ 
nificance in connection with health 
programs and especially with accident 
prevention projects, Dr. Hall said, 
Uncorrected defects of vision and re- 
duced acuteness of hearing among 
skilled workmen would certainly in-, 
crease their proneness to accidents. 
This is the very group which finds 
itself subject to the greatest occupa- 
tional accident hazards. Thus. defec- 
tive vision and dullness of hearing in 
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—Woodrow' Wilson, 
President of the United States, 
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Chicago Board : ; 
Will Cooperate 
In Grain Inquir 


Its Officials Accept Invitati ; n 
To Attend Investigation of 
Russian Short Selling by 


House Committee 


kd 


Senator Oddie Urges ‘ 
Soviet Embargo Ac 


Representative Fort Informs 
President European Couns 
tries Are Also Menaced 
Russian ‘Dumping’ ; 

Official assurance of the Chicago 

Board of Trade that it will cooperate: 

with the House special commit 

| investigating communist activities in. 
the United States in its inquiry into! 
the All Russian Textile Syndie 

/Short selling operations in the © 

| cago anes market was annowi 

in a telegram made_ public § 2 

by the chairman of the committal 

Representative Fish (Rep.), of Gar-| 

rison, N. Y; <o 

At the same time, information 
obtained at the Department of Agri+ 
culture ‘that the Secretary of Agri-| 
culture, Arthur M. Hyde, to whe 
was attributed in a published report 
an intention to go on to Chicago, will 
return to Washington Sept. 24 from) 

Michigan, where he went on a’ per-. 

sonal matter Sept. 21. PA 

Officials Asked to Appear 7” 
Chairman Fish telegraphed to Chicago 

Board of Trade officials aaa thetr Sie 

pearance before his Committee at a hear- 

ing in Ghicago Sept. 29. His messages 
were addressed to the president of the. 
the 


9 


Chicago Board, John A. Bunnell, to 
secretary of the Board, Fred S. Clutto 
and to the chairman of the Board’s busi-| 
a conan pemeeienen Joseph W. - 
enock. e full text of his. tel : 
pieenent Bunnell follows: Be 
“Committee created b 
sentatives resti z an <a 





rand et 


h gs at Chicago: fi 
the grand jury room of the Federal 
Building on Monday morning, Sept. 29, 
beginning at 10 o’cloek, Would appre-" 
ciate your appearance as a witness be- 
fore the Committee in connection 
charges made ‘by Secretary Hyde 4 
short selling by All-Russian Textile Syn- 
dicate and your cooperation ir ascer- 
taining if other orders have been placed 
or executed from Soviet sources to de- 
press American wheat market. 
is Invitation Is Accepted 
Committee has full power of subpoena 
and desires only to get the actual facts 
for report to Congress with recommenda- 
tions for appropriate legislation, Please 
wire me House of Representatives if it 
will be convenient for you to appear be- 
fore our committee the morning of the 
29th and any suggestions you care to 
make, particularly as to calling any 
brokers in Chicago before committee, Am 
also wiring Mr. Clutton and Mr. Baden- 
ock, (Signed) Hamilton Fish, chairman. 

The reply to these messages, signed by 
the Assistant Secretary of the Chic 
Soard, William B. Bosworth, dated Chie 
cago, Sept. 23, follows in full text: : 

Answering your wires, President Bun- 
nell, Secretary Clutton and J. W. Baden- 
ock will gladly cooperate with your cont 
mittee at its meeting here on Mondags, 
Sept. 29.” 

Russian Dumping in Europe 

European countries, particularly Ger- 
many, are faced with the same problem 
arising from the dumping of merchandise 
~ srpeete as the United States, 
ent Hoover, was told Sept. 23 b Repre- 
cemative Fort (Rep.), of East Oranghy 


; ‘Russia’s unloading in Europe has been 
in actual commodities, said * Mas Fort 
following his conference with the Presi. 
dent, explaining that he had no knowle 
edge Re the subject of short sales o 
wheat on European exchanges such 
that practiced by the All-Russian Textile 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.) ‘ 


New York Building 
Program Is Rushe 


x 
'Record Is Set for Number f 
Men Employed by State 


State of New York: 
, Albany, Sept. 23, . 
Rushing of the State building program’ 
by order of Governor Franklin D. Roo 
velt for the purpose of relieving un 
ployment and at the same time 
| overcrowding inthe State hospitals 
| prisons\ has resulted in a record for 
| mating of men employed and total 
paid, according to a report to the Gova 
}ernor by the Superintendent of bl 
| Works, Col. Frederick Stuart Greene, 
|Sept. 23. aa 
Nearly twice as many men were mi 
ployed by State building contractors | 
ing August, 1930, as-in August, — 
the report stated, and the contract 
aggregate pay roll was nearly $1, 
000 greater. Where 4,575 men were pale 
| $1,390,400 in August, 1929, Col. Green 
reported that 7,500 men rece’ : 
311,500 in August this year. 
In; the divisions of highwa) 
| tecture, engineering and ca 
| Department of Public Works a 
| $45,698,101 has been paid on cont 
during the eight. months of 1 , 
increase of $7,354,658 over the total : 
$38,343,443 for the first eight m 
of 1929, the report said, sf oe 


* 





TO MAKE BEST USE OF SUNLIGHT 


& 


‘o Americans Detained as 

Alleged Pilots of Airplane 
arrying Group of Exiles 
‘o Concepcion ® 


e situation in Santiago, the capital 

sile, and Concepcion, where a revolt 

recently attempted, is reported to! 

| State Department “as being quiet,” 

the Ambassador .to Chile, William 

ibertson, according to an qnnounce- 

nt by the Department Sept. 23. | 

n two telegrams, one dated at noon,, 

the other at 7 p..m., Mr. Cubbertson| 

official Chilean communications 

of the arrival at Concepcion from| 

Aires by airplane of a group of 

: who attempted unsuccessfully to 

cite the regiment there to revolt. The 
exiles were arrested. 

‘The airplane is reported to have been | 

: by two Americans, Edward Or- 

uae, Be Smith,” whom: the Department 

F . R. Smith,” w ; 

“presumes @ be Reid Ev Smith of Reids-| 

Daw. C. 


3 Department’s Announcements 

'. The State Department’s announce- 
‘ments follow in full text: 

_- The Department is informed in a tele- 
gram dated Sept. 22, noon, from the 
morable William S. Culbertson, Amer- 
| ican Ambassador to Chile, of the issu- 
“ance on yesterday morning by the Chil- 
ean Government of an official commu- 
: jon reporting the arrival from 
Aires in Concepcion by aeroplane 
@ group of Chilean exiles headed by 
, ique Bravo and Col. Marmaduke 
a; former Chilean officers. The of- 
7 1 communication of the Chilean Gov- 
‘ernment states that these officers at- 
tempted unsuccessfully to incite the local 
Yegiment at Concepcion to revolt and 
Were at once arrested and transferred! 
strictly incommunicado to the naval base | 
tat Talcahuano. | 


The official communication of the gov-| 

f ent states, the ambassador reported, 
hat the aeroplane was piloted by two 
icans who are understood to be Mr. 

rd Orville DeLarm, of 562 Hays 

et, San Francisco, Calif., and Mr. 
Smith, whom the Department has not 
been able to identify from its records. 
These men, the Department is informed, 
have been detained and placed on board 
.% Chilean war vessel at Talcahuano to 


(mses iiecntls ell clic icacenanneagllcilbtsijgeeenanmenton 


States Publi¢ Health Service has em 


were employed in determinin 


W arning Issued to P 


“which place Mr. Camden L. MeLain,! 
American Vice Consul at Concepcion, has! 
| Proceeded in order to ascertain the facts. 


Information Promised ’ 
Mr. Culbertson adds that he had an) 


iew yesterday morning with the| 
ilean foreign minister, who promized| 
to furnish him with more detailed in-| 
formation regarding the Americans. | 
The situation is reported to the De- 
partment as~being quiet in Concepcion 
and Santiago. 
* In.a telegram, dated Sept. 22,-7 p.| 
‘m., the Honorable William’S. Culbertson, 
‘the American Ambassador to Chile, has 
to the Department that the two 
Americans, Mr. Edward O. DeLarm and; 
Mr. R. Smith, were apparently first de- 
tained by the Chilean authorities for vio- | 
dating aviation regulations for which! 
they gave as an excuse that they had had 
@-forced landing en route to Santiago. 
Later it was presumed -they were ac- 
tually arrested because of their relations | 
with the revolutionists, it having been 
Stated to the American Vice Consul at 
Concepcion, Mr. Camden L. McLain, by 
the Chilean authorities that the two 
Americans had been employed by one of | 
the revolutionists who owned the air- 
plane to bring them to Chile. 


President Announces 
Two Appointments 


Representative Kincheloe Is 
Named for Customs Bench | 


President Hoover on Sept. 23 an-| 
nounced the appointment of Represent-| 
ative Kincheloe (Dem.), of —Madison- 
ville, Ky., to be a member of the' United 
States Customs Court, and H. J. Anslin- 

x to be chief of the newly created 

ureau of Narcotics in the Treasury De- 
partment. 

In making the announcement of Mr. 
Kinckeloe’s selection, Mr. Hoover said 
that a minority vacancy existed on the 
court, and because of the pressure of 
business pending, he had felt constrained 
to make a~recess appointment. 

Mr. Anslinger, the President recalled, | 
has been acting chief of the Narcotics! 
Boreau, which was created by, an act! 

Congress in the last session. Befor2 
that he was assistant commissioner in 
the Bureau of Prohibition when narcot- 
jes came under the control of that bu- 
reau. Y | 

It was also announced at the White 
House that Fred S. Pulver has been 
mamed United States Marshal for the 
Eastern District of New York. 


Children Found to Show 
Most Care at Crossings 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


included in the survey were Boston, 
Springfield, Worcester, Pittsfield, Haver- 
hill, New Bedford, Lawrence, Lynn, Som- 
erville and Fitchburg. Working with 
| ti peep ation of the local safety coun- 
| ¢ils and safety committees, the police in 
¢e aiy during the specified period 
made a etailed count of the movements 
all pedestrians at three different in- 
sections—one controlled by signal 
hts, one by a traffic officer, and one 
no traffic control. Separate tabu- 
on was made of children and of adults 
all possible. routes of crossing, re-| 
‘fording whether they crossed with or| 
yy inst signals or waiting for a break 
in traffic. 
Besides considering the results of this 
n survey, the joint advisory 
is will discuss proposals for new 
lation concerning the highway safety 
for the coming year and will 
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United, States Public Health Service 


In determining conditions under which the greatest possible amount of 
sunlight might make its way into the interiors of buildings, the United 


ployed apparatus shown in the above 


photographs. The large photograph shows equipment for measuring 
the sunlight. The inset portrays the apparatus located on the exterior 
of the experimental. building. Movable ceilings and a shutter system 


g best interior arrangements. 


revent Increase 


New York Department of Health* Urges Treatment of 
Children Still Exposed 


THE UNITED STATES 
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Farmers Vision | | Airport Dra inage and Sur facing 
« Best. Eyesight -To Be Studied in National Survey 


Study Reveals pepe 
Examination of 100,000 nhl 
tive White Males Reveals! while specific engineering problems of 


Relative Defects Accord-| municipalities will not be studied and 


‘ ‘ solved directly, general information con- 
ing to Ocoupation cerning the relation of soil and cli- 


matie conditions to airport drainage 
[Continued from Page 1.] and . surfacing will be collected for all 
| skilled workmen make the risk to acci- Sections of the country during the survey 
|dents even greater than their occupations | of the Committée on Airport, Drainage 
would otherwise. involve. ‘and Surfacing, the Aeronautics Branch 


The high rate of visual defects among | Of the ‘Department of Commerce an- 


professional and business people, 56.5 | nounced Sept. 23. , 
and 51 per cent respectively, even though; The study is being made by a com- 


largely corrected by glasses, suggests | mittee of about 450 engineers represent- 
that prolonged use of the eyes in close |ing the American Engineering Council, 
‘work is wearing. It likewise empha-!the American Road Builders Associa- 
sizes the importance of proper lighting |tion, and the Aeronautics Branch. 

facilities ‘in schools, offices and business| “The primary purpose of such a sur- 
houses. Furthermore, it shows that| vey,” it was said orally at the Aeronav- 
sight conservation programs are justi-| tics Branch, 


iti 7 rovide inf tion | 
fied by conditions and should be con- SO ren 


MK | to assist those charged with the responsi- | 
tinued. ; \ bility of constructing airports, The work 
| The professional group studied in-| will not be of a particular nature as far 
|cluded doctors, lawyers, writers, clergy-| as giving of aid to any certain locality 
|men, teachers, engineers, etc., while the | is concerned, and the committee officially 
| business group included executives, bank-| will mot serve as consulting authority 
ers, salesmen, clerks and the like. In| for builders of any certain airport.” 

|the\skilled workmen group were mem-| Local surveys will.be conducted by 87 | 
| bers of 20 occupations such_as machin-; local engineering committees, the an- 
ists, printers, electricians, barbers,| nouncement said, but it was explained 


plumbers and bricklayers. 

The medical examinations were per- 
\formed by 9,000 doctors in all parts of 
the country. The examinations were un- 
dertaken as a life conservation project 
by 40 different life insurance companies 
‘who offered the service as a_ periodic 
health inventory to policyholders. 

The analysis of the data was done by 
statisticians of the United States Public 
Health Service and was not a feature 
contemplated in the original project by 
the insurance companies. 


Alleged Liquor Vessel 
Not to Be Prosecuted 


| 


Department of Justice Finds 
‘Ray Roberts’ Was Taken 


In Diphtheria Cases During Winter: Outside Treaty Limit 


Proceedings against the Canadian ves- 
sel “Ray Roberts,” an alleged liquor- 
smuggling vessel which was seized off 
the northern district of California on 
July 28, will be abandoned, according 


t 


‘orally that there is no intention of mak- 
|ing direct. comparisons of accepted 
|methods of construction which may be 
considered. The studies of existing air- 
ports will be “only incidental” to the 
general field program of the committee, 
the Aeronautics Branch said. 

“These committees are making general 
| surveys,” it was pointed out, “of cendi- 
tions about which the engineering profes- 
sions would require knowledge. There 
| is, for instance, a wide variation through- 
jout the country as to conditions of the 
| sub-grade. In some places, furthermore, 
| conditions of heat and cold play a big 
;part. There are localities where there is 
|no problem of freezing and thawing, but 
in other places there is much of this ac- 
tion to be taken into consideration.” 

All types of surfacing, including grass, | 
|concrete, cement, and other artificial 
surfaces, will be given examination, the 
Aeronautics Branch, declared, but the 
committee does not intend to cite specific 
examples for the purpose of drawing 
comparisons. 
| The announcement by the Aeronautics 
Branch follows in full text: 
| The program of the Committee on 
Airport Drainage and Surfacing, repre- 
senting the American Engineering Coun- 
cil, the American Road Builders Asso- 
|ciation and the Aeronautics Branch of 
|the Department of Commerce, has de- 


| 
| 
| 





to a statement made public at the De-| veloped into one of the most, if not the 


|showing in the saving of child life is| 


; children under the age of 10 years, the| 
|period at which children are most sus-} 
| pepeaite to diphtheria, have been treated | 
wit 


|entering school for the first time. 


[Continued from Page t.] 


|have died—for no child need die when against diphtheria by toxin-antitoxin in |p, 


:1929. But what about _ arenas 4 of the 
on al , ‘other 1,084,064 children between the ages 
_. + a ii aaboment follows | of nine months and 10 years who failed 

Se ee : |to have their children immunized? Un- 
The most signal victory ever made|doubtedly some of these children were 


over any one disease by the Department |included in the 137 who perished in the 


. - 1 «..\last six months of 1929, and among the 
f Mouth vf the Ciy of Mew Tork was 1158 who died during the first eight months 


revealed in figures just made public by!of 1930. As a matter of fact not one 
the Department which disclose a reduc-‘of these 295 children should have died, 
tion of 57 per cent each in diphtheria , for no child need die when toxin-antitoxin 
cases and deaths in the first eight months is available. 

of 1930, as compared with the cor-| ‘ 
responding period of 1929. From Jan. 1|Commission has exerted every possible 
to Sept. 1, 1930, there were only 3,003| effort, and still is doing so, it is @ sad 
cases of diphtheria as compared with|commentary on the love and interest of 
7,020 in the corresponding period of last; many parents of this city to learn that 
year and there were only 158 deaths, as| more than 1,000,000 children under the 
against 374 in the first eight months of age of 10 years still are exposed to 
1929. It is pointed out that the case|diphtheria. Medical leaders, as well as 
decrease of 4,017 and the mortality de-| public health officials, are agreed that in- 
crease of 216 sets a new record in toxin-| dications tend to prove that diphtheria 
antitoxin work. 


Stressing the fact that this remarkable 


toxin-antitoxin is available.’ ” 


in 


it has been in any previous Winter. Ev- 
ery unimmunized child will be a target 
for'this disease and for every child that 
dies this Winter, the blame will, unfor- 
tunately, rest entirely with the parents. 

“During 1929 there were 211,985 im- 
munizations, and so far this year there 
have been only 121,954, or 27,661 fewer 
than for the corresponding period of last 
year. 


made significant in that only 333,039, 


toxin-antitoxin, the Department! 
emphasizes that 1,084,000 children of that | 
age group still are exposed to the dis- 
ease in this city. The figures are made 
part of a warning to parents anent the 


theria this Winter and all are asked to| 


pay particular attention to the child just these only 73,672 have been immunized 


lare 493,342 such children and only 104,494 


|have been immunized; in the Bronx there 
|are -177,748 children in this age group 


Child Entering School 
Especially Needs Protection 


The child entering school for the first|®"4, only 92,152 have been made safe’ 


time this year should especially be given |282inst diphtheria; in Queens there are 
toxin-antitoxin. Such children oe | 112,967 in this age group and only 47,891 
avoid coming in contact with other chil. | immunized; and in Richmond, with 28,794 


|dren the majority of them  strangers.|im this group, there have been only 15,359 


Because of this contact the child is more |Children immunized. 
liable to contract contagious diseases; “In other words Richmond with 53 per 
than he would be in his own home, Paf-|cent of its children immunized leads all 


“Although the Diphtheria Prevention | 


iwill be more prevalent this Winter than| 


- 
_\Vas 
“In Manhattan there are 482,196 chil- | 
threatened increased prevalence of dipth- dren under the age of 10 years, and of | 


[against diphtheria; in Brooklyn there} 


}on the alert at this season. 





w up recommendations for consider- 
by the executive committee. The 
sory councils are technical groups, | 
posed of practical safety experts, 
function is that of consultant to 
ommittee and executive staff. David 

» Beyer, vice president of the Liberty, 
utual Insurance Co., is chairman of the | 
’ council, and John D. Shuart, 
as of the Springfield Glazed Pa- 
: is chairman of the western 
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ents must, therefore, be more than ever 
The health 
and well-being of children invariably de- 
pends upon the common sense supervi- 
sion of parents. 

“For more than 20 months the Diph- 
theria Prevention Commission of the De- 
partment of Health has been conducting 
an intensive campaign against diph- 
theria,” Edward F. Brown, director of 
the Diphtheria Prevention Commission 
explains. “At the outset of the cam- 
paign we announced that if all parents 
in this city would have their children 
treated with toxin-antitoxin, that we 
would be able to rid the city of diph- 
theria by 1935. The treatment was ac- 
cepted enthusiastically during the first 
six months of 1929 and the results’ of the 


|treatments administered those first six 
;months amazed all daring 
|}seasons of the year. 


the closing 
It requires six 
months for toxin-antitoxin to develop its 
full immunization powers, so it was noi 
until the second half of 1929 that the 
results of the treatments given from 
January to June, inclusive, became mani- 
fest. 

“In the second half of 1929 there were 
only 137 deaths from diphtheria, as com- 
pared with 325 in the first six months 
of that year. But in the first three 
months of 1930, when the results of im- 
munization given in the third and part of 
the fourth quarter of 1929 became ap- 
parent, even greater gains were shown. 
In that 13-week period for the first time 
in six years the diphtheria cases dropped 
below the 1,800 mark, falling to 1,315, 
while there were only 82 deaths. This 
represented a decrease of 56 per cent in 
deaths and 53 per cent in cases. Further 
proof of the value of toxin-antitoxin 
treatment is borne out in the compara- 
tive figures for the first eight months of 
1930 and 1929 regarding diphtheria. 


Cooperation Urged 


On Part of Parents 


“And this remarkable showing in the 
saving of child life was made possible 
through the cooperation of the parents 
of 211,985 children who had real love 


so much so that they had them protected 


|the other boroughs; and the Bronx is 
\close second with 52 per cent; Manhattan 
has only about 15 per cent immuniza- 
tion; Brooklyn, 21; and Queens 42. That 
means 85 per cent of Manhattan’s chil- 
dren are still exposed to diphtheria; 79 
per cent of the children of Brooklyn, 58 
per cent of the children of Queens; 48 
per cent of the children in the Bronx, 
and 47 per cent-of the children of Rich- 
mond. 


Treatment Declared Not 
Costly or Dangerous 


“In the main this army of helpless 
youngsters is unprotected because of 


| 


part of their parents to equip them 
against their arch enemy—diphtheria. 
They can be attacked at any hour of 
the day or night, gripped in the stran- 
gle hold of a frequently fatal disease, 
because their mothers or fathers are 
not concerned, Every child carried off 
now by diphtheria in this city is just 
another example of parental neglect. 
“If the foxin-antitoxin treatment was 
dangerous; if it entailed any suffering; 
if it had any serious after-effects; if it 
inconvenienced the Child or discom- 
moded the parents, or if it were costly 
and hard to obtain,,ome could under- 
stand why more thai 1,000,000 young- 
sters in this city are still unprotected. 
But toxin-antitoxin is mot costly; it is 
not hard to obtain; it presents no bar- 
riers. It is a safe, simple, harmless 
injection, three of which, at one week 
apart, renders the child, after six 
months, immune against diphtheria for 
life. 
“Every one of the 12,000, or more, 
|doctors in this city is equipped to give 
ithe toxin-antitoxin treatment, the ma- 
|jority of them having agreed +o admin- 
‘ister the complete cours 
|inal sum of six dollars. The family doc- 
|tor is the right person to administer 
|toxin-antitoxin for he, as” a rule, knows 
|more about your children than any other 
man. He too has a personal interest 








and the interest of their children at heart,|in you and your family and can give you 


needed advice concerning your child.” 


innocent indifference or neglect on the| 


e for the nom-; 


;partment of Justice Sept. 23. 


A report of the seizure of the British | 
s screw “Nevada” on Aug. 24, 1930, | 
| has been received at the Department of | 
|Justice, according to the statement. 
| The full text of the statement follows: 
A report has reached the Department | 
of Justice of the case of the British; 
|gas. screw “Nevada,” which was seized | 
in St. Catherine’s Sound, Georgia, laden 
|with liquor, on Aug. 24, 1930. Any ac- 
\tion, civil or criminal, which may arise 
|from the capture of this vessel -will be | 
in charge of the United States Attor- 
jney for the Southern District of Georgia. 
The Department has advised the United 
|States Attorney at San Francisco that, 
in the case of the Canadian vessel “Ray 
Roberts,” which was seized off the North- 
jern District of California on June 28, 
it having been determined that the ves-| 
|sel had neither been sighted nor seized 
within the limits prescribed by the Brit- | 
cones ne treaty of 1924, crim- 
inal or civil proceedings against yes- | 
sel will be abandoned. ret 
The British oil screw “Nora V,” laden 
with intoxicating liquor, was seized on 
Aug. 25 about eight miles off Long Island | 
jcoast in the yicinity of Shinnecock Light. | 
Legal mattérs in connection With this 
seizure are in the hands of the United 
States Attorney for the Eastern Dis- 
|trict of New York, 





t Saving Expected 
By New Silk Method 


Japanese Tests Invention for) 
Preserving Cocoons | 


_A new method of preserving the raw 

silk cocoon, which if adopted, will re- 
sult, it is claimed, in a saving of ap- 
proximately $100,000,000 for the Japan- 
ese silk industry, was recently announced 
\in Tokyo by its inventor, a professor of 
\the Tokyo High Seritultural school, ac- 
apanese press report, the 
Department of Commerce has just an- 
|nounced. The full text of the announce- 
ment follows: 

The new invention is now being ex- 
| perimented with in a prominent Japanese 
silk factory. Twelve tons of cocoons are 
now being cooled by the system in a 
warehouse. It is reported that the re- 
sults so far have been eminently satis- 
factory but that the final result will not 
be known until next February, 

The method used at the: present time 
for drying cocoons is by artificial heat. 
The new system is said to cool the co- 
coon and remove all moisture from it. 
The inventor claims that the new method 
prevents waste and cuts down labor in 
the preserving process, increasing effi- 
ciency approximately 45 per cent. 

The estimated expense of operating the 
new system is about 50 per cent less 
|than under the old method, the inventor 
‘claims. As Japan produces about 350,000 
tons of cocoons per year, the saving in 
this department will be very great, it 
is alleged. ; 9 
_It is further claimed that the inven- 
tion will increase the volume of silk on 
a given amount of cocoons by about 20 
per cent and that in addition the reeling 
of silk will be made much easier, The 
inventor also believes that more silk can 
be dried in a given area under his sys- 
tem and that the drying storage space | 
can be decreased by one-third 


cording to a 


| 





Motion Filed to Dissolve 
Radio Restraining Order 


A motion to dissolve the tem 
straining order against the Federal Ra- 
|dio Commission, which was granted 
Sept. 15 in the case of Atlas Co., Ine. 


| sion, Noy 51872, to prevent the operators 

of Station WISJ, of Madison, Wis., from 
broadcasting temporarily on the 780- 
kiloeycle channel, was filed Sept, 22 in 
the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia. Hearing on this motion is set 
for Sept. 24. 


| 


| once, he said. 


porary re- | 


(owners of WBBM), v. Radio Commis- | 


most, extensive series of cooperative 
studiés that has ever heen undertaken 
by American engineers on a nation-wide, 
basis, it was announced today by Harry} 
H. Blee, Director of Aeronautics Devel- 
opment of the Aeronautics Branch and 
chairman of the committee. 
“Eighty-seven local engineering com- 
mittees, representing a total of about 
450 engineers located throughout the 
United States, have been organized to| 
work in ceoperation with the Commit-| 
tee on Airport Drainage and Surfacing 
in its study of the problems involved 
in providing adequate drainage and sur- 
facing for airports, and some 30 addi- 
tional local committees are in process 
of organization,’ Mr. Blee said. “Each 
local committee is composed of out- 
standing engineers in the community, 
including a highway engineer, \drainage | 
eee 


m 
Illinois Starts Construction 
In Drought Stricken Area’ 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Sept. 25. 

Contracts for $1,653,039 worth of State 
highway and bridge construction, prin- 
cipally for work in the drought-stricken 
counties, have been awarded by the De- 
partment of Public Works and Buildjngs, 
it was announced Sept. 23 by the Di- 
rector, H. H. Cleaveland. 

Most of the jobs in this letting, it was 
stated by Mr. Cleaveland, are among the | 
projects added to the 1930 quota at the | 
direction of Governor..L. L. Emmerson} 
in order to provide employment in the 
area particularly affected by the drought. 
Work on these contracts is to start at 


Income From Farms 


Increased Last Year, 


Receipts From Livestock Offset 
Decline in Crop Revenue 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
tion, and that these income figures alone | 
do not give a complete basis for com- | 
paring the economic well-being of | 

| 


|farmers and other groups. 


Reports from about 12,000 farmers 
who reported income and expenses indi- 
vidually to the Bureau last year show | 
that receipts less expenses in 1929 aver- 
aged $1,097, in addition to which each 
farmer used home-grown food products 
valued at ap average of $262. These 
farms are better than average, however, 
being 270 acres in size and having a 
total average investment of $15,242. 

For the year 1928, 11,85] farms re- 
ported an average of $1,090 of receipts 
less expenses; in 1927, 13,859 farms re- 
ported an average of $1,048; in 1926, 13,- 
475 farms reported an average of $975, 
and in 1925, 15,330 farms reported an 
average of $1,074. The reports show 
that the 1929 returns on these better 
than average farms were the best in 
recent years. 


Report on Post Office 
Leases Due Sept. 25 


Survey of Postmaster General 
Will Be Made Public 


The report of the Postmaster General, 
Walter F, Brown, on the survey of post- 
office leases directed by President Hoover, 
will be made public for publication on 
Sept. 25, Mr. Hoover announced Sept. 23. 

The inquiry was ordered by the Presi- 
;dent following charges of corruption in 
certain leases and the creation of a select 


ship of Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wis- 
consin, to investigate the question. In- 


at work on the leasing investigation for 





The motion was filed by The Wiscon- 
sin State Journal Broadcasting Co,, in- 
tervenor in the case. ae 





| 


several months, but the committee has 
not yet opened hearings. It is scheduled 
so at an early date, * el 


\ 


|more, these committeea will make de- 


jand — practices. 


| Austin, Dallas, El 
Laredo; Utah; Ogden; Vermont: Mont- 


| Wyoming: Cheyenne, 


|Nelson T. Johnson, has been instructed 


Senate committee under the chairman- | 


vestigators of the committee have been | 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY “Ane Presentep Alertin, BEING 
—PusLisnep, Without ComMMENT BY Tue Unitep States DAILy 


rtment of Gorminetce Makouncés That General Infor- 
_mation Will Be Collected by 450 Engineers in 
All Parts of Country 


engineer, soil technologist and an en- 
gineer identified with the establishment 
and devetopment of the local airport. 

“The total\number of engineers en- 
gaged in the study of the airport drain- 
age and surfacing problems represents 
one of the most, if not the most, exten- 
sive series of cooperative studies ‘ever 
undertaken by American engineers on a 
nation-wide basis. - 

“As the problems of adequate airpett 
drainage and surfacing differ according’ 
to the nature of the soil and climatic 
conditions, the local engineering commit- 
tees will be in a position to render valu- 
able service by focusing their attention 
on the problems peculiar to the area in) 
which they are located and by endeavor- 
ing to arrive at their solution. Further- 


tailed studies of existing local conditions | 


“The national committee is receiving | 
letters from engineers and cities through- 
out the country expressing their appro- 
bation and appreciation of the work now} 
being undertaken. They declare that the 
results of the committee’s efforts should 
serve to emphasize to the public the nec- 
essity of providing adequate surfacing | 
and properly drained areas for airports! 
in order to insure the maximum degree | 
of safety and reliability of operations. 

“The national committee also is re- 
ceiving special réports from airport man- 
agers and airport engineers relative to} 
conditions. existing in their particular 
areas.” ; 

The 87 engineering committees are lo- | 
cated in the following cities: 

Alabama: Birmingham, Mobile; Ar- 
kansas: Little Rock; California: Freso, 

os Angeles, Oakland, Sacramento, San 
Diego, San Francisco; Colorado: Denver; | 
District of Columbia: Washington;! 
Florida: Tallahassee, Tampa, West Palm| 
Beach; Georgia: Atlanta; Illinois: Chi- | 
cago. : 

Indiana: Indianapolis, Lafayette; Iowa: 
Ames, Cedar Rapids, Clinton, Des Moines, 
Iowa City; Kansas: Topeka (for Kansas | 
City area), Wichita; Kentucky: Lexing- 
ton, Louisville; Louisiana: New Orleans; 
Maryland: Baltimore; Massachusetts: 
Boston; Michigan: Ann Arbor, Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Muskegon; Minnesota: | 
Duluth, Minneapolis, St. Paul; Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Kansas City, St. Louis; 
Montana: Great Falls; Nebraska: Lin- 
coln; New Jersey: New Brunswick, Tren- 
ton; New Mexico: Albuquerque, Santa 
Fe; New York: Albany, Buffalo, Garden 
City, Rochester, Syracuse; North Caro- 
lina: Charlotte, Greensboyo; Ohio: Akron, 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Dayton; Oregon: 
Portland, Salem; Pennsylvania: Harris- 
burg, Philadelphia; Rhode Island: Provi- 
dence; South Carolina: Charleston, Spar- | 
tanburg; South Dakota: Aberdeen, 
Brookings; Tennessee: Chattanooga, 
Nashville; Texas: Abilene, ‘Amarillo, 
Paso, Fort Worth, 





pelier; Virginia: Danville, Hopewell, Port : 
Richmond, Richmond, Roanoke; Wash- 
ington: Seattle, Spokane; West Virginia: 
Morgantown; Wisconsin: Madison; 


Sympathy Extended | 
On Death of Chinese) 





State Department 


Regrets to Country 


Expresses | 
| 


The American Minister at Peiping, | 


by the State Department to convey to 
the Chinese minister for foreign affairs 
the sympathy of this Government at the | 


death of Tan Yen Kai, president of the} 
executive Yuan. | 


The announcement by the State De-| 
partment to this effect, made public Sept. | 
23, follows in full text: 

The Department, having been officially 
advised by Mr. Walter A. Adams, Amer- 
ican Consul at Nanking, in a telegratn | 
dated Sept. 22, 2 p. m., of the death of | 
Tan Yen Kai, president of the Executive 
Yuan and acting president of China in 
the absence from Nanking of Chiang) 
Kai-Shek, has instructed the Hon- 
orable Nelson T. Johnson, Ameri- 





Title Registered U. 


i. Office of Education Declares 


| established 


|schools constantly increases. 


One-room School. M4 


Vanishing. From 
Rural Districts 


That ‘Consolidated’ Plan 
In Education Is_ Being 
Adopted by All States 


[Continued from Page 1.], 
it was at the beginning of the decade, 
it will be seen that very much greater 
progress was made in closing them in 
some States than in others. Data from 
Georgia indicate the greatest progress, 
where the number reported in-1928 was 
only 26.3 per cent of the number 10 
years previously. Other States closing 


195 per cent or more of their 1-teacher 


schools during the decade are Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Delaware, India, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and 
Washington. The entire number of these 
schools in the 48 States in 1928 was ap- 
proximately 78 per cent of the number 
10 years previously, 


Some time previous to 1918 the peak 
in the numher of small rural schools 
in the United States had 
been reached; nobody knows when it 
Since, 1918 the number has been 
diminishing rapidly. If the rate of de- 
crease during the past 10 years con- 
tinues for as many more years the num- 
ber will be reduced to approximately 
100,000. 


The number of pupils in consolidated 
The come 
plete data on enrollment are not avail- 
able, but the data frem 10 States in 1922 
revealed an average of 8.2 per cent of 
the total, enrollment. A study of the 
enroljment in the consolidated schools. of 
17 States in 1925-26 disclosed 1,480,605 
pupils, or an average of 16.2 per cent of 
the total public enrollment that year. 


More Pupils Enrolled 

Several important factors have con- 
tributed to the consolidation of rural 
schools in recent years. The one-room 
school does not meet the increasing de- 
mands of modern eduéation. Education 
reaching the masses is a recent develop- 
ment in the United States. More pupils 
are enrolled than ever before and greater 
demands are made on the schools in re- 
gard to curricula offerings. 

Impetus has been given the movement 
by official encouragement. In 1918, just 
80 years after the first consolidation law 
was enacted in Massachusetts, officials ®t 
in practically all State departments of 
education were activély encouraging the 
centralization of small rural schools. 
Laws permitting such consolidation were 
in force in all States. 

State Aid Provided 

Legal provision has been made in 27 
States for granting State aid to consoli- 
dated schools. Grants are’ made for 
buildings or current expenses in con- 
solidated districts and for transportation 
of pupils. The amount varies from a 
small stated sum for one of these pur- 
poses to as much.as 75 per cent of the 


was. 


| school’s current expenses. 


Another factor in expediting the cen- 
tralization of secondary, education is the 


|eonstrugtion of good. roads and the im- 


provement of transportation facilities, 
Children from wide areas are now quickly 
and safely transported in the modern ~ 
bus. A total of 42,768 motor propelled 
vehicles were being operated in 32 States 


jin 1927-28 for jhe purpose of transport- 


ing pupils. 

A review of the consolidation move- 
ment over a period of 10 years shows 
that considerable progress has been made 
in certain phases of the movement. The 
number of large centralized rural schools 
has increased greatly and they are now 
recognized as an important means of 
providing modern educational facilities 
to youth in rural areas throughout the 
country. Official encouragement to the 
consolidation movement is —_ generai. 
All States permit the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds for pupil transportation and this 


|service reaches a constantly increasing 


number of communities in rural terri- 
tory. 


ican. Minister at Peiping, to convey to 
the Chinese minister for foreign affairs 
a suitable expression of the sympaihy 
felt by this Government for the Gov- 
ernment and people of China in the loss 
of this distinguished public servant. 
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In Credit Given 
To Grain Agency 


Member of Federal Farm 
Board Explains Refinanc- 
ing Adjustment Which 
Permits Return of Loan 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
acceptances is similar to the acceptance 
financing which they have previously 
done for the Cotton Stabilization Cor- 
poration, it was stated orally by the 
Vice Chairman of the Federal Farm 


Board, J. C. Stone. 

“This $30,000,000 loan which is being 
made by the Chase National Bank and 
the other commercial banks associated 
with it,” he added, “is a primary loan, 
and the money advanced by the Federal 
Farm Board is a secondary loan. The 
Board will put up all the money for the 
purpose of stabilizing a commodity, it 
necessary. But when the private banks 
wanted to take over a part of this financ- 
ing, the Board considered it good busi- 
ness to let them do it. The loans are 
perfectly safe and are a straight busi- 
ness transaction between the banks and 
the Stabilization Corporation. The banks 
have the money to loan and they con- 
sider this apparently a safe place to 





FEDERAL RAILWAYS FAR APART «| Navy to Reduce Plan Under Way for Extending Tariff Commission 


put it at an attractive interest rate. | 


“The Grain Stabilization Corporation 
has borrowed from the Federal Farm 
Board on from 60,000,000 to 65,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat bought at prices 
ranging from $1 to $1.25 a bushel. 
The commercial bank loan which has 
been arranged does not change the se- 
curity behind that part of the financ- 
ing done by the Farm Board.” 

Board Needs to Be Told 


The Federal Farm Board will outline 
its needs and its work in its forthcoming 
annual report, with recommendations, to 
Congress when that body assembles in 
December, but what the recommenda- 
tions will be cannot yet be stated, Mr. 
McKelvie declared. The report is re- 
quired under the terms of the act which 
created the Board. . 

Congress provided authority for an 
ultimate total of $500,000,000 for a re- 
volving fund for the Board’s loans to 
cooperative associations and stabilizing 
corporations. In so doing, it stipulated, 
he explained, that the Board shall re- 
port to Congress (with recommenda- 
tions) on its administration of the act 
and on any other matter relating to the 
better effectuation of the policy of Con- 
gress to promote effective merchandising 
of agricultural commodities for protect- 
ing, controlling and stabilizing of the 
currents of interstate and foreign com- 
merce in marketing those commodities 
and food products. 


The declaration of policy, as written 


into the law by Congress, Mr. McKelvie 
stated, proposes minimizing of specula- 
tion, preventing of inefficient and waste- 


ful methods of distribution, encourag- | 


ing of organization of producers into 
effective associations under their own 
control, and aiding in preventing and 
controlling surplus of any agricultural 
commodity, through orderly production 
and distribution. for domestic market 
advantage and to prevent undue fluctu- 
ations or depressions in prices, along 
with a precise definition of seasonal or 
year’s total surplus. 

Vice Chairman Stone explained or- 
ally that the Board now has, out of the 
$250,000,000 appropriated for its work 
around $8,000,000 or $10,000,000 not 
yet allocated and between $65,000,000 
and $75,000,000 which has been allo- 
cated but not yet used. 

Vice Chairman Stone stated that the 
secondary loans by the Board vary from 
10 to 26 per cent of the market value 
of the particular commodity. “The 
cooperatives,” he said, “borrow from 
commercial or Federal intermediate 
banks 50 or 60 per cent of the then mar- 
ket value. They want to advance to 
their members 75 per cent and so they 
ask us for a supplemental loan of 15 
per cent. Our 15 per cent secondary loan 
together with the 60 per cent primary 
loan to them makes 75 per cent on the 
commodity.” He also referred to the 
Cotton Stabilization Corporation, “we 
have made secondary loans to the Amer- 
ican Cotton Cooperative Association on 
cotton now being received,” he said, “we 
have about $60,000,000 now out on cot- 
ton, the biggest part of which is now in 
that stabilization corporation.” 


Witnesses Questioned 


close to the Arctic Circle. 





Two Railways of 


Afforded Line Across 


Traversing Alaska to within approxi- 
mately 120 miles of the Arctic Circle 
and crossing the tropic Panama Canal 
Zone, only a few hundred miles from the 
Equator, the two commercial railroads 
operated by the Federal Government are 
separated by more than 50 degrees of 
latitude, or about 3,500 statute miles, ac- | 
| cording to information from the Depart- | 
ment of the Interior and from the Wash- | 
ington office of the Panama Canal. 

Further information was provided as 
follows: 

The Alaska railroad was built largely | 
|as a means of opening up the Territory, 
and the main line covering the 470 miles 
from Seward to Fairbanks was put in 
operation in 1923, Congress authorized | 
from time to time a total of nearly $60,- 
000,000 to complete the road, which has 
under operation, including branches, a 
total of 555.8 miles of track. Financially, 
the road has never been a success, for 
small freight shipments and light pas- 
senger traffic have not brought in suffi- 
cient revenue to meet expenses, 

On the other hand, the Panama Rail- 
road Company has always been able to 
show a profit. This road was built by 
a corporation chartered by an act of 
the New York State Legislature Apr. 
7, 1849. This was the time of the Cali- 
fornia gold rush, when fortune seekers 
by the score were making their way to 
newly-discovered deposits of the precious 
metal. There were no transcontinental 
railroads in the United States, and the 
trip by wagon train was both long and 
dangerous. 

A trip across the Isthmus of Panama 
was likewise hazardoys, but when the 
railway was pushed through from 1850 
to 1855, California was easily accessible 





In Nebraska Inquiry 


Receipt of Outside Aid Is 
Denied by Two Persons 


(Continued from Page 1.] 

man, now attorney for Mr. Norris, of 
Broken Bow, they had signed petitions 
believing they were for the candidacy 
of Senator Norris. Mr. Haskell said 
he asked if it were for the candidacy 
of Senator Norris, and was advised that 
it was. Mrs. Kahler said she did not} 
ask which Norris was mentioned in the 
petition. 

Mr. Shuman claimed the privilege of 
questioning the witnesses, and asked if 
it were not petitions for another candi- 
He asked 
them to go to the Capitol and see their 
signatures on the petitions for this other 
candidate. 

Mr. Norris, of Broken Bow, testified 
that he filed in good faith and through an 
actual desire to be Senator, although he 
knew that if both his name and that of 
Senator Norris were on the ballot, where 
they would be indistinguishable, no one 
could vote specifically for either of the 
iwo, the votes could not be counted, and 
both would be eliminated from the pri- 
mary. He suggested that the difficulty 
would have been solved if Senator Nor- 
ris had withdrawn fro mthe Depublican 
primary and fieled again in an independ- 
ent ticket. 





The President’s Day 


At the Executive Office 
Sept. 23 


9:30 a. m—Representative Fort 
(Rep.), of East Orange, N. J., called 
to discuss economic and political con- 
ditions with the President. 

10:30 a. m. to 11:30 a. m.—Cabinet 
meeting. (The Cabinet meets regularly 
on Tuesdays and Fridays of each week.) 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
tetarial staff in answering mail corre- 
spondence and preparing the addresses 


y be delivered in sypiaiietnn 


from the eastern States by way of boat 
to the Isthmus, the railway across the 
neck of land, and by boat up the Pacific 
coast of North America. 


Panama Canal Road 
Cost More Than $8,000,000 


The 47 miles of railway between Colon 
and Panama cost originally more than 
$8,000,000. And in the early days the 
charge for carrying a person across the 
Isthmus was $5, which the Forty-Niners 
were glad to pay because of their anxiety 
to get to the gold fields. | 

During the first 10 years of operation 
the line carried $700,000,000 worth of 
specie and 300,000 bags of mail without 
losing a dollar in gold or a single bag. 
The line was running 14 years before 
the first transcontinental railroad of the 
United States was completed. 

The railway is still operated as a com- 
mon carrier by a corporation, but the 
Federal Government owns all the cap- 
ital stock, which is issued in the name 
of the Secretary of War. While the 
various Government Departments and 
establishments are not subject to law- 
suits, the railway can sue'and be sued 
because it is a corporation. 

The Government did not obtain the 
capital stock of the corporation until 
it bought out the rights and concessions 
of the French interests which tried to 
construct a canal on two different occa- 
sions. The French company had ob- 
tained stock from the American builders 
of the line. The purchase included the 
French canal company’s share of stock. 
Other stock held by private interests 
was then bought up, the Government 
obtaining control in 1904. 

The railroad as built originally fol- 
lowed the course of the Chagres River 
from Gatun to Gamboa and was for the 
most part on the west side of the route 
of the canal. With the building of the 
canal it was necessary to relocate the 
railway practically throughout its 
length. At the time the road was built, 
gauges had not been standardized, and 
a width of 5 feet was adopted for the 
Panama Railroad. This gauge has been 
maintained since. 

The railway was an essential factor in 
constructing the canal, which it follows 
in so.far as possible. As on the.canal, 





Operated 3, 


'an Atlantic port of South America. 
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» Effect Economies 
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Upper: Department of War 
Lower: Department of the Interior 


The two commercial railroads operated by the Federal Government are 

beyond the continental limits of the United States, one being in Panama, 

only a few hundred miles from the Equator, while the other is in Alaska, 

The upper of the two photographs shows the 

ice storage plant operated by the Panama Railroad. 

shows a section of the Alaska Railroad near mountains covered with 
snow and ice. 


The lower view 


Government 


200 Miles Apart | 


Panama Canal Zone 


Brings Good Return 


the Atlantic terminus is more than 25 
miles west of the Pacific terminus, the 
road running.across the Isthmus in a 
generally southeasterly direction. 

The railway is now an important ad- 
junct to operation of the canal. It does 
a good volume of both freight and pas- 
senger business. Often a boat may have 
the main part of its cargo destined from 
an Atlantic port of North America = 
it has a portion of its cargo destined to 
a Pacific port, this part is frequently 
unloaded and sent by rail across the 
Canal Zone, picked up by another ship 
and carried to its destination. 


The total trackage operated by the} 


Panama Railroad is about 153 miles. The 
road during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1929, carried 645,882 passengers. The 
gross revenue from passenger transpor- 
tation, including baggage, mail, express, 
special trains, and motor cars amounted 
to $595,468.09. Total passenger trans- 
portation expenses amounted to $567,- 
991.60, leaving a net passenger revenue 


|of $27,476.49. 


The total revenue freight tonnage 
transported during the year was 383,323, 
which brought in a gross revenue of $1,- 
121,138.71. Freight operations expenses 
aggregated $809,946.48, leaving a net 
freight revenue of $311,192.23. 

The road declares dividends which go 
into the National Treasury. 

Many of the business activities on the 
Isthmus connected with the canal are 
conducted with the funds of the Panama 
Railroad Co. Included in these are the 
wharves and piers at the harbor termi- 
nals, the commissary system, coaling 
plants, and various minor activities. 


Three Trains Daily 


Operate Each Way 

The system of shipping cargo to the 
Canal Zone ports subject to the orders 
of the consignor or consignee after ar- 
rival, which was established on Mar. 17, 
1925, is increasing in use. Under this 
system merchandise may be shipped to 
Canal Zone terminal ports to be held 
there for orders, the Panama Railroad 
Co. acting as warehouseman. 

Three passenger trains each way oper- 
ate between Colon and Panama week 
days and two on Sundays. It takes an 


hour and 45 minutes to cross the Isthmus | 


by train and the one-way fares are 
$2.40 first class and $1.20 second class. 

On the Alaska Railroad, however, 
trains are operated the length of the 
main line on twice a week schedules and 
from May to September three round 
trips are made weekly. These trains 
make an overnight stop at Curry, about 
half way between Fairbanks and Seward, 
where accommodations are provided’ at 


the Curry Hotel, owned and operated by: 


the Alaska Railroad. Passenger fare is 


|6 cents a mile. 


The Alaska Railroad has one problem 
with which to contend which gives no 
trouble to the Panama Railroad operat- 
ing under temperatures that are nearly 
uniform throughout the year. Snow fre- 
quently covers the Alaska line, which is 
not only a hindrance to traffic but a 
source of expense, 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1929, the railway carried 53,177 revenue 
passengers. The total commercial traf- 
fic hauled was 94,123 tons. Rail rev- 
enue from all sources was $1,165,910.50, 
while rail line expenses for operation, in- 
cluding ordinary maintenance, amounted 
to $2,084,673.11. The deficit for rail op- 
eration was $958,414.53. River boats op- 
erated in connection with the railway 
showed a profit of $4,119.88, however. 

Tourist traffic over'the railway has 
been showing a steady growth and a de- 
cided increase was expected during the 
fiscal year closed June 30, 1930. Practi- 
cally all of the conducted tourist parties 
traveling over the road stop at Mount 
McKinley National Park, which, together 
with the increased number of other tour- 
ists visiting the park, indicates that this 


Flight Hours to 


Navy Yard at Key West to Be 


Closed; Plane Transport 
Activities Will Be Mate- 
rially Curtailed 


Reduction of the hours of flying has 
been ordered in an effort to achieve fur- | 
ther economies of operation, it was an-| 
nounced by the Department of the Navy 
Sept. 23. The announcement pointed out 
that the “material reduction” was to be 
“consistent with the carrying out of ap- 
proved operating schedules and with- 
out undue sacrifice of efficiency.” 


Transportation of personnel, familiar- 
ization and practice flying, administra- 
tive trips, and cross-country training 
were mentioned as forms of activity in 
which reduction could be made. | 

The Navy also made public the date 
of the closing of the Key West, Fla., 
Navy Yark, an economy move which was 
announced some weeks ago by the As-| 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, Ernest| 
‘Lee Jahncke. Orders have been issued 
jto place this base on an inoperative 
status not later than Nov. 15, the De- 
partment’s statement said. 

The full text of the announcement by | 
the Navy follows: | 


“The Navy Department has directed 
all naval activities that in view of the! 
urgent demand for rigid economy in all! 
branches of the Federal Government, | 
flight operations throughout the Naval! 
Aeronautics Organization be reduced to| 
an absolute minimum consistent with) 
carrying out the approved operating 
schedules, and without undue sacrifice | 
of efficiency. 


Categories Listed 


“A reduction on the part of flying! 
| hours can be made in the following cate- | 
gories of flights, with the least detri- 
mental result upon the service: 


“Familiarization and practice, trans- 
portation of personnel, administrative 
flights, and cross-country training. 

“Familiarization and practice flights 
should be confined, for the most part, to} 
those aviators who are not attached to| 
operating units, and whose duties are| 
primarily administrative. 
_“Personnel should be transported by | 
aircraft only when this will react dis- 
tinctly to the Government’s advantage 
by material saving of time in daylight 
working hours. | 

“Administrative flights can be mate-| 





| rially reduced if such flights are more 
carefully supervised, with a view to ob- 
, taining maximum service from each such 


| 


Alaska Road Runs With Annual Deficit While Business| ‘ights authorized. 


| “Cross-country training is essential to 
| the proper training of naval aviators, 
but it is believed necessary that such 
flights be carefully planned with a view! 
to obtaining the maximum benefit from 
each such flight authorized. | 

“In authorizing flights of naval air-| 
craft, all officers are enjoined by the 
Navy Department to keep constantly in 
mind the necessity for rigid economy and 
to give their full cooperation in an effort 
to effect a material reduction in the total 
| flying hours.” 

The Secretary of the Navy, Charles 
Francis Adams, Sept. 23 directed that} 
the Naval Station, Key West, Florida, be 
placed in an inoperative status as soon 
as practicable, and not later than Nov. 
15, 1930. 

The industrial plants at the yard will| 
be closed, and the buildings, machinery, | 
tools and other public property, includ- | 
ing a marine railway at that point, will 
be placed in condition for preservation. 

The headquarters of the Seventh Na- 
val District, the communication offices 
and the training of naval reserves will! 
be continued at Key West. 

The Secretary’s order stated that the 
personnel at the station will be reduced 
to a minimum. Personnel now at the 
naval station includes 5 officers, 13 
men of the Navy, 2 officers and 49 men| 
of the Marine Corps and 125 civilians. | 

Key West station has been used| 
chiefly as a port of call for naval sur- 
vey ships working in the Caribbean 
waters and for destroyers visiting Gulf 
of Mexico ports. 


| 








Arkansas Purchases 


Bridges, Reduces Toll 


| White River Span Was Last to} 


Be Privately-owned | 


State of Arkansas: 
Little Rock, Sept. 23. 

The last privately-owned toll bridge 
in the Arkansas highway system has 
been removed through its purchase by 
the State Highway Commission for 
$463,000, according to announcement by 
the Chairman of the Commission, 
Dwight H. Blackwood. 

The State will continue, however, to 
charge toll for crossing the bridge until 
the purchase price has been realized, he 
said. The bridge crosses White River 
at DeValls Bluff and was sold by the 
White River Bridge Company. 

The private company, Mr. Blackwood 
said, has been charging a toll of 75 cents 
for each automobile, but the State will 
reduce this to 50 cents. 





| 


Hearings Continued | 
On Cottonseed Prices 


Federal Investigation to Be) 
Held Next in Raleigh 


Public hearings in the Federal Trade | 
Commission investigation of cottonseed | 
prices will be resumed Oct. 7 at Ra- 
leigh, N. C., the Commission announced 
Sept. 23. The announcement follows in 
full text: 

The Federal Trade Commission will 
resume public hearings in its investiga- 
tion of cottonseed prices Tuesday, Oct. 
7, in Raleigh, N. C. Testimony will be 
taken in the courtroom of the Federal 
building there. 

Witnesses will be residents of the Ra- 
leigh district engaged in the cottonseed 
business. There will be crushing-mill 
operators, seed dealers, brokers, ginners, 
farmers, chemists, and State officials. 

Witnesses already scheduled to be 
heard beginning Oct. 7 are as follows: 

W. F. Marsh, secretary, North Caro-| 
lina Division, National Cottonseed Prod-| 
ucts Association, Raleigh, N. C.; E. H. 
Evans, Laurinburg Oil Company, Lau-| 
rinburg, N. C.; E. B. Borden Jr., South- 








Oklahoma Farmers 


‘Drought Relief Committee to 


}cent meeting decided the farmers who 
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Credit in Texas Drought Area Announces Dates 


| 
! 


Bankers in Territory Affected Said to Have About Reached 


Limit in Carrying Customers and Outside 
Assistance Is Necessary | 


Plans for establishment of eight to 12 
intermediate credit corporations in Texas 
to provide credit in drought-stricken 
counties were discussed Sept. 23 by an 


| executive committee of 11 members of 
| the Texas State Drought Committee with 


Assistant Secretary G. E. Farrell of the 
Federal Drought Relief Committee at 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The executive committee included 
Senators Sheppard (Dem.), and Con- 
nally (Dem.), of Texas, and Representa- 
tives Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex,, and 
Jones (Dem.), of Amarillo, Tex. The 
members propose to finance the credit 
corporations with about $50,000 each of 
funds obtained locally to which would be 
added money obtained from the Federal | 
Intermediate Credit Banks. 

The.same committee conferred on Sept. 
22 with the Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, Eugene Meyer Jr. 

In reply to questions as to the program 
of the Federal Drought Relief Commit- 
tee, Mr. Farrell told the Committee that 
the Federal Committee would work with 
them as far as possible and that he be- 
lieved the Texas committee was proceed- 
ing in a very practical way. He added 
that the proposals were being sponsored 
by the West Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. Farrell said the State committee 
contemplates financial relief for 9,000 to 
10,000 farmers in about 20 counties, 
growing various crops. No specific ac- 
tion on the part of the Federal Com- 
mittee was solicited, he said. 

Under the law, the intermediate credit 
banks may discount paper of a credit 
corporation up to an amount which, when 
added to other obligations of the corpora- 





To Seek Federal Aid 


Urge Legislation Authoriz- 
ing Loans for Seeds 


State of Oklahoma: | 
Oklahoma City, Sept. 23. 

Representatives of the Drought Relief 
Committee of Oklahoma will go to Wash- 
ington, D. C., when Congress convenes 
in December to urge the enactment of 
legislation which will enable farmers in 
drought stricken areas to borrow $3 an | 
acre to aid them in the planting of next | 
year’s crops, J. G. Puterbaugh, chairman | 
of the Committee, reported to Governor 
Holloway Sept. 20, after a survey of | 
the conditions in the State. 

In 1918 the Government loaned farm- | 
ers $3 an acre, accepting a lien on crops 
as security, the chairman pointed out. 
With loans of $3 an acre available, all 
deserving farmers could be aided. 

He reported the $150,000 available as 
Oklahoma’s share of the Federal funds 
for loans with which the farmers could 
purchase Fall seed for crops. 

The Drought Relief Committee at a re- | 


would most need aid were those who 
could only offer crops as security for 
loans, as those with ample security could 
obtain loans from banks and the Red 
Cross service would relieve those in ac- 


|Mr. Meyer could offer suggestions as to 





tual destitute circumstances. 


Appeal to Be Taken 


In Ruling on Drug 


Trade Commission Seeks Re- 
opening of ‘Marmola’ Case 
g : 


A writ of certiorari will be sought in 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
by the Federal Trade Commission in the 
case against the Raladam Company, 
manufacturer of a preparation claimed 
to constitute a treatment for obesity, the 
Commission announced Sept. 22. 


The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals handed down a decision more 
than two months ago adverse to the 
Commission. The full text of the de- 
cision was printed in the issue of 
July 14. 

The full text of the Commission’s an- 
nouncement follows: 


The Federal Trade Commission will 
apply to the Supreme Court of the 
United States for a writ of certiorari in 
the matter of Raladam Company, in 
which a decision adverse to the Commis- 
sion was handed down June 28 in the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Sixth Circuit, Cincinnati. 

The Commission will be represented 
by the Solicitor General of the United 
States and the Chief Counsel of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

The circuit court had reversed the or- 
der of the Commission requiring Rala- 
dam, a Detroit drug manufacturer, to 
discontinue representing that its prepa- 
ration “Marmola” constitutes a scientific 


j}and harmless treatment for obesity. 


State Held to Lack Right 
To Bar Child Violinist 


State of Iowa: 

Des Moines, Sept. 23. 
The State Commissioner of' Labor is 
powerless to interfere with ‘theatrical 


| appearances of a child entertainer so 


long as the act is owned by the parents 
of the child employed, it was held Sept. 
23 by the Iowa Supreme Court. 

The case was that of State v. Alta 


| Erle, in which the Woodbury County 


District Court had convicted Mrs, Alta 
Erle, mother of a nine-year-old violinist 
appearing on a vaudeville circuit, of vio- 
lation of the State Child Labor Law. 

The finding of the lower court was re- 
versed by the Supreme Court, which held 
that the section of the Child Labor Law 
stipulating exemptions for places of em- 
ployment operated by parents of minors 
employed applied in the Erle case. 
ndiitaestuctietiiaign dae anaaceetkeadaesnanmminmndadee ceca andniaaadt 
Norfolk, Va.; P. J. Barringer, Sapona 
Mills, Sanford, N. C. 

This investigation was orderer as a 
result of two Senate resolutions (S. Res. 
136 and S. Res. 147, 71st Cong., 1st 
sess.), and is under general supervi- 
sion of the Commission’s chief engi- 
neer. * 
Further hearings will be held in other 
cotton-producing States. The Raleigh 
sessions will be the first following a 
recess taken early in August in Mont- 
gomery, Ala. Prior to that testimony 


is one of the most popular side trips to|ern Cotton Oil Co., Goldsboro, N. C.;|was taken in Washington and in At- 


be made in the Territory. 


W.N. Gregory, Eastern Cotton Oil Co., 


lanta. 


tion, does not exceed 10 times the capital 
of the corporation, according to the chief 
of the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
Division of the Farm Loan Board, M. H. 
Uelsmann. The amount of credit. actually | 
extended to such corporations, Mr. Uels- 
mann Said, depends on such factors as the 
class of paper involved, the character 
of the management of the concern, the 
manner in which the capital is invested, 
and the amount of it pledged to the 
intermediate credit banks. 

The committee trom Texas, besides the 
members of the House and Senate, con- 
sists of the following: 

A. G, Carter, Fort Worth, publisher 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram, chairman; 
D, A. Baudeen, manager, West Texas 
Chamber of Commerce; Will P. Jones, 
Childress, Tex., president City National 
Bank; A. P. Pierce, Quanah, president, 
Security National Bank; R. C. Couch, 
Haskell, president Farmer State Bank; 
R. E. Harding, Fort Worth, president | 
Fort Worth National Bank. 

Later the committee planned to confer 
with Chester Morrill of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, and planned to visit Presi- 
dent Hoover and the Secretary of the 
Treasurry Andrew W. Mellon, according 
to information obtainable at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The conference of Sept 23 will be fol- 
lowed with others of a like character 
with the Federal Loan Board and the 
Federal Farm Board, it was orally stated 
in behalf of the delegation of which 
Eamon G. Carter, publisher of the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram, was the spokes- 


an. 

The delegation informed Mr. Meyer 
that there was no desire to ask for any 
action on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment except “practical methods.” There 
was no thought on their part that the 
banks and the Federal agencies were not 
doing their part, he was told, but the 
delegation called on Mr. Meyer because 
he had become familiar with conditions 
in that section during the period when 
he was managing director of the War Fi- 
nance Corporation. 


Banks Require 
Outside Assistance 


Other information made available after | 
the conference follows: 
The Texas representatives felt that 





methods which could be advantageously 
employed and that he could guide them 
in planning for additional credit facilities 
which would aid the banks in that sec- 
tion to carry through to a new crop year. 
Bankers of the territory for which aid is | 
sought have been carrying their custo- | 
mers satisfactorily, but they have about 
reached their limit and some means. of 
passing on the burden to other hands | 
must be found. 

Mr. Meyer gave no statements as to his | 
official view. He supplied facts which 
he had gathered as War Finance Cor- 
poration Director when he made a special 
study of conditions in the section with 
which the conference was concerned, and 
told of how cattle loan companies were 
organized and financed to some extent 
locally. The delegation recognized that 
there was much financial strength 
throughout the area which they were 
seeking to aid and there was said to be 
no likelihood of a lack of cooperation 
from those able to take some of the bur- 
den of financing the new credit corpora- 
tions. 





la sufficiently early date. 


Of First Hearing 


Investigations Undertaken 
For Purposes Provided in 
Flexible Tariff Provision 
Of New Customs Law 


Subjects and dates on which the newly- 
appointed United States Tariff Commis- 
sion will hold its first hearings were an~ 
nounced by Henry P. Fletcher, chairman 
of the Commision, in a statement made 
public Sept. 23. The full text of the 
statement follows: . 

“The United States Tariff Commission 


|has announced that public hearings will 
| be held at its offices in Washington, D. C., 


in connection with investigations recently 


instituted for the purposes of section 336 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, frequently re- 


| ferred to as the flexible tariff provisions. 


“The dates and subjects of the hear- 
ings of which notice has been given are 
as follows: Oct. 28, 1930, straw hats; 
Oct. 30, 1930, pig iron; Nov. 5, 1930, 
woven wire fencing and wire netting; 


| Nov. 6, 1930, ultramarine blue; Nov. q, 


articles; Nov. 11, 1930, 
pigskin leather; Nov. 12, 1930, maple 
sugar and maple sirup; Nov. 138, 1930, 
wood flour; Nov. 14, 1930, wool felt hats; 
Nov. 18, 1930, wool floor coverings, N. S- 
p. f.; Nov. 19, 1930, furniture of wood. 

“The hearings will be open to all in- 
terested parties and the public gener- 
ally.” 


1930, smokers’ 


Existing Personnel Stays 
Mr. Fletcher stated orally that the 
Commission is going ahead with its pres- 
ent personnel until the sixth Commis- 
sioner is appointed, unless it is found 
necessary by the Commission that addi- 
tional appointments must be made in 
order to continue with the work. He 
said, however, that the existing per- 
sonnel will prepare the work until the 
new Commissioner is appointed. 
Whatever facts were assembled by the 
old Commission are available for the 
present Commission to use, he stated, 
and it is because of this that the list 
of hearings made public could be an- 
nounced so quickly. The subjects con- 
tained in this list, he said, are those on 
which the Commission feels that it has 
sufficient 7 to go a the 
hearings. When the Commiss! 
sufficient data on other subjects the dates 
of hearings for them will be set, he as- 
serted. 
Will Report to President 


Rules of procedure are bein 
by theqCommission, Mr. Flete 


studied 
er said, 


lwith the idea of expediting the work. 
/Whether or not the rules of procedure 
|.vill be changed cannot be determined at 


present, but they will be announced at 
As soon as the 
Commission determines what rules of 
procedure are to be followed, an an- 
nouncement will be made. 3 

How far the Commission will go in 
each case, Mr. Fletcher said, will be as- 
certained in accordance with what_ 1s 
brought forth from each of them. The 
Commission will report its findings to the 
President. It is not necessarily true that 
the field work of investigating will dis- 
continue because of the hearings, as there 
are subjects on which the Commission 
desires more complete data before 
hearings can be held on them, he 
stated. The hearings are merely to de- 
velop the facts in each case, he said. 
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San Antonio 
Community of Opportunity 


San Antonio and all 


South and West Texas are 


growing rapidly and vigorously. So rich is this territory 


in natural resources and 
that it is attracting a stea 


so alive ‘with opportunities 
dy flow of men and money 


from other parts of the country. 


Within the past two years San Antonio has become 
the oil and gas center of the Southwest. A vast farm- 
ing section contributes to the city’s prosperity. America’s 
heaviest production of wool and mohair is in its trade 


area. The South and West 


Texas market, directly served 


from San Antonio, is larger than half a dozen eastern 


states. 


San Antonio is the natural trade gateway to Mex- 
ico. Raw materials, artesian water, dependable labor 
and cheap power are available to industry. Transpor- 
tation facilities include the port of Corpus Christi and 


trunk line railroads, 


Come see for yourself the varied opportunities San 
Antonio offers men and women seeking a better place 
in which to live and prosper. 


Dept. 7 


Municipal Information Bureau, Aztec Bldg., San Antonio, Texas 


Please send me free, illustrated booklet about Sen Antonio. 


OO 
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‘epresentatives of Countries 
Comprising International 
Cartel Agree to Control 
Only Export Market 














| The fundamental principles which will 
control the program of the international 
- nitrogen cartel hav2 been announced, in- 
eluding control only of the export mar- 
ket with reservation of domestic markets 
for the domestic industries, according 
to advices just received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. A fund is to be 
established to buy up surplus products 
and hold them for favorable prices. 

It is believed that a conference of 
representatives of the nations compris- 
ing the cartel, which is now meeting in 
Paris, is endeavoring to establish price 
levels, according to the advices. The 
Department’s statement follows in full 
text: 

Representatives of the nations com- 
prising the newly-formed international 
nitrogen cartel are now in conference in 
Paris in what is apparently the first of 
a series of reunions for the purpose of 
working out the details of the agree- 
ment, according to a cablegram received 
by C. C. Concannon, Chief of the Com- 
merce Department’s Chemical Division. 

According to the dispatch, nothing 
official has yet been released, but in- 
formed sources indicate that the pres- 
ent meeting is endeavoring to establish 
price levels and the proportion of im- 
ports on specific commodities princi- 
pally having to do with items directly 
competitive with Chilean nitrates. 

Although the exact text of the agree- 
ment has not yet been made public, the 
fundamental principles of the cartel 
have been announced to the press by 
the German Nitrogen Syndicate and 
embody, among other features, the fol- 
lowing important points: 

1. Only the export market is to be 
controlled. 



















2. Domestic markets to be reserved | 


for the respective home industries. 

3. Control of export market to be 
carried only to the point of binding the 
industries producing an exportable sur- 
plus to limit their exports to certain 
maximal amounts, with due considera- 
tion of the domestic situation. 

4. To reduce competition in world 
markets, a joint clearing house is to be 
established to either buy surplus goods 
and hold for more favorable markets, or 
pay premiums to those who voluntarily 
curtail exports. 

5. Necessary capital is to be contrib- 
uted by participating national groups 
in proportion to their respective pro- 
duction capacities. f 

6. The Chilean nitrate industry is to 
be a member of this clearing house. 

7. The creation of a compensation 
fund to which all the adherents will 
contribute proportionately, with the ob- 
ject of buying up surplus. goods and 

olding it for favorable market con- 
ditions. Penalties shall be collected 
from producers exceeding their quotas, 
to be paid to those who show deficien- 
cies. An international office, called 
“Societe Internationale d’Azote,” is to 
be set up at Basle, Switzerland, to act 
as clearing house for the cartel. 


Indian Conditions 
To Be Investigated 








Senate Committee to Visit 
Oklahoma, New Mexico 
And Arizona 


The Senate Indian Affairs subcommit- 
tee for the investigation of conditions 
among the Indians of the country will 
hold extended hearings in Oklahoma, 
New Mexico and Arizona during Novem- 
ber and the first of December, it was an- 
nounced Sept. 23 at the office of Senator 


Frazier (Rep.), of North Dakota, chair- | 


man of the Committee. . 

The program of the Committee, ac- 
cording to the announcement, will in- 
clude two weeks’ hearing in Oklahoma, 
beginning Nov. 10, after which the mem- 
bers will go into New Mexico for one 
week and Arizona for one week. 

Senator Frazier, chairman, and Sena- 
tor Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, will be 
present, it was said. Senator Wheeler 
(Dem.), of Montana, the subcommittee’s 
third member, is expected to be present, 
though he has not yet advised the Com- 
mittee definitely. : 

A report of the Committee’s findings 
covering a period of about two years will 
probably be submitted to the full Com- 
mittee for report to the Senate early in 
the coming session of Congress, it was 
said, and the full Committee will make 
recommendations for remedial legisla- 
tion. Special attention has been given 
throughout the hearings to charges of 
mistreatment of the Indians by reserva- 
tion officials. 

Hearings have been held in every sec- 
tion of the country where reservations 
are found, under authorization of a reso- 
lution offered in the Senate in 1928 by 


Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, which | 


authorization was continued during the 
last session of Congress. 


Pennsylvania Building 
Decline Is Measured 


Volume at 42 Places 46.4 Per 
Cent Under 1929 








Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Sept. 23. 
The volume of building in 42 Pennsyl- 





eight months of this year, as recorded 
through permits issued, was 46.4 per 
cent lower than that for the same pe- 
riod in 1929, according to a statement 
issued by the Department of Labor and 
Industry. 

The statement says that 797 per- 
mits were issued this year for work cost- 
ing $79,796,199, as compared to 40,182 
rmits for work costing $148,991,040 in 
2 first eight months of 1929. 

Permits issued in 44 cities and bor- 
Oughs in August were 23.3 per cent 
‘lower in value than in August, 1929, ac- 
‘cording to the statement. 

| The August permits show a continu- 
ance of ingttivity in residential building 
construction. 
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STUDY OF FADING IN COLORED CLOTH 


vania cities and boroughs during the first | 





| 





To observe fading caused by light, 





subject of scientific study at the United States Bureau of Standards. 
specially constructed machine known as the “launderometer,” shown 
above, has been used in studying fading which results from washing. 
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| SE 
Underwood and Underwood 
Conditions which cause fading in colored fabrics have been made the 


A 


apparatus producing simulated sun- 


light has been employed. 





Resistance of Cloth to Fading 


Said to Depend on Type of Dye 





Color of Material Has Nothing to Do With Its Ability to 


The color of a piece of cloth has prac- 
tically nothing to do with its resistance 
to fading, it was stated orally Sept. 22 
by the Chief of the Textile Section, Or- 
ganic and Fibrous Materials Division, W. 
D. Appel, Bureau of Standards. 


low dyes fade easier than most other 
colors, but such is not the case, Mr. 
Appel said. The chemical type of the 
dye, and not its color, is the big factor in 
determining its ability to withstand fad- 
ing from light or washing, according to 
the textile chemist, 

The following information was made 
available by Mr. Appel: 


We have long since passed the day 
when we lacked fast dyes, as thought of 





jas a fast dye, inasmuch as most dyes 
;cannot withstand all types of fading 
| tests and practically all of them will fade 


when subjected to severe enough condi- | 


tions. A fast dye means the ability of 
that color to hold satisfactorily its shade 


when subjected to conditions for which it 


jis intended to be used. 
| An interesting result of an experiment 
conducted by the Bureau of Standards 


was that dyes exposed to the atmosphere | 


;and sunlight in California and Arizona 
do not fade as quickly as when placed 
|under the same conditions for the same 
length of time in the East. This re- 
vealed that fading is considerably af- 
fected by the humidity of the atmos- 
phere, high humidity causing quicker 
fading. The same principle goes into ef- 
fect when wet colored clothes are hung 
in the sun, something which nearly all 
| housewives know enough not to do. 

_ Contrary to a popular opinion, there 
jis no relationship between the fading 
;of a dye in sunlight and fading when 
|laundered. There is no similarity of 
conditions to which they are subjected 
in these two tests. Some dyes are 
|fairly capable of withstanding both 
| tests, while a great majority of them 
do not fade when subjected to one of 
the conditions, but fade to varying de- 
grees in the other. Consequently, the 
Bureau of Standards conducts independ- 
ent and separate tests for both fastness 
|to light and fastness to laundering. 

; Numerous experiments in the field of 
| dyes and color fastness have been con- 
ducted at the Bureau of Standards in 
cooperation with the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists and Col- 
orists. A washing machine has been 
developed for the express purpose of 
| washing samples of dyed cloth under 
standardized conditions. This is a big 
step toward accuracy over the old labo- 
ratory washing tests conducted with 
beakers. 

| The beaker method lacked an ade- 
quate substitute for the mechanical ac- 
tion that usually accompanies launder- 
jing, and changes in concentration of 
the solution through evaporation were 
difficult to control. The machine devel- 
|}oped at the Bureau of Standards over- 
comes many of the difficulties, is simple 
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Serum for Paralysis 
Is Sought in Kansas 


Medical School Asks Former 
Victims to Give Aid 


| 
State of Kansas: 
| Topeka, Sept. 23. 
The Medical School of the University 
of Kansas has issued an appeal to stu- 
dents and other residents of the State 
who have had infantile paralysis during 
the last 30 years for a pint of blood 
from each for the purpose of making 
serum to combat the present epidemic 
in Kansas, it was.announced Sept. 23 
by the Secretary of the State Board of 
Health, Dr. Earle G. Brown. 


It has often been considered that yel-/ 


in the popular sense of the word. How-| 
| ever, there is technically no such a thing | 


Withstand Effects of Light and Washing, Bureau 
Of Standards States 





{in construction, requiring- little -atten- 
tion while it is running, and one man 
can turn out a large amount of work 
|with it. The apparatus is capable of 
|handling 20 samples of dyed cloth at a 
jtime. Such a machine is of consider- 
able importance to dye manufacturers, 
who, through its use, can test their 
own dye products for their ability to 
withstand laundering. 

Dye and clothing manufacturers now 
adjust the coloring of their products for 
the uses to which they are most likely 
to be subjected. For instance, men’s 
shirts and children’s play clothes may be 


jsunlight, while drapes and evening 
lclothes are seldom subjected to washing 
light they are exposed to. Consequently, 
|for the conditions which it must face. 
Artificial light sources do not produce 
| light exactly duplicating that coming 
from the sun. Therefore, no such light 
affects all dyes in the same way as 
does the sun. Artificial light rays com- 
ing from different sources vary in in- 
jtensity and have different effects upon 
different dye colors. 

The problem before the testing labora- 
tory is to get a standardized artificial 
light which comes nearest to duplicating 
sunlight in the fading of dyings. The 
glass inclosed carbon arc lamp has been 
found to give satisfactory results and 
this lamp is used in testing dyed fabrics 
at the Bureau of Standards. 








Status of Florida Vegetable 


Quarantine Is Discussed | 


The Commissioner of Agriculture of 
South Carolina, J. W. Shealey, conferred 
Sept. 23 with Assistant Chief S. A. Rohr, 
of the Quarantine Control Office of the 
Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton, regarding Federal restrictions apply- 


South Carolina from Florida. 
Later Mr. Rohr stated that Commis- 


partment of Agriculture is planning to do 
in removing restrictions. Mr. Rohr said 


tion now that the fruits and vegetables 
are moving into South Carolina from 
Florida after sterilization and after other 
sanitary requirements are met. He said 
there is no contemplated action to an- 
nounce at this time. 


Use of Olive Oil Lubricant 
For Motors Urged in Spain 





Lubricating oils and greases produced 
from olive oil in Spain are reported by 
Spanish experimenters to have shown 
satisfactory results in preliminary tests 
with motor vehicles and electric motors, 
according to a report from Consul Aus- 
tin C. Brady at Malaga, made public by 
the Department of Commerce. 

An appeal is being made to Spaniards 
to use the domestic product in place of 
imported mineral lubricants, imports of 
which are recorded at 64,022,232 pounds 
for 1928, a large share of which was 
supplied by the United States. Statis- 
tics of the Petroleum Monopoly place 
1929 sales of mineral lubricants at 75,- 
387,778 pounds. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Standard Finish Advised 


For Furniture in Schools) 


The division of simplified practice of 
the Bureau of Standards has just an- 
nounced the availability of printed 
pamphlet, Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendation No. R111-30, Color for School 
Furniture, copies of which may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 


Dr. Brown tsated that Dr. Ralph L. Washington, D. C., for five cents each. 


;Canuteson, director of student health 
service at the University, had reported 
the immediate necessity of securing 
blood from former victims of the dis- 
ease in order to make the serum. 
More than 300 cases of infantile pa- 
ralysis are now under quarantine in 
Kansas, Dr. Brown said. . 


| It, is expected that this waste-elim- 
|ination program will result in the reduc- 
ition of the demand for special finishes, 
simplify the stocking of school equip- 
ment, reduce inventories, and make pos- 
sible quicker and more satisfactory 
delivery. 


} (Issued by. Department of Commeree.) 
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subjected to much more laundering than| 


compared with the sun and artificial | 


the manufacturer dyes his product now} 


ing to fruits and vegetabies coming into | 


sioner Shealey had asked what the De-| 


that there is nothing new in the situa-| 






Places Doubt on 
Anthracite Origin 


Bureau of Mines Engineer 
Says California Discovery 
Lends Color to Theory of 


Pressure as Cause 





The reported discovery of living bac- 
teria in anthracite by Dr. C. B. Lipman 
of the University of California raises the 
question of whether temperature has 
played as great a part in the formation 
of hard coal as has been supposed, the 
|echief engineer of the Experiment Sta- 
tions Division of the Bureau of Mines, 
A. C. Fieldner, stated orally Sept. 22.) 
|The presence of bacteria in anthracite | 
! would seem to indicate that pressure has 
| been the greatest factor in producing it, 
| for excessive heat would kill the organ- | 
|isms, it was rointed out. 

There is a possibility, however, that 
|anthracite was formed under the in-; 
_ fluence of smaller quantities of heat over | 
{longer periods of time, and by pressure, | 
'rather than by intense heat during a) 
relatively short time, and by pressure. | 
Further information from Mr. Fieldner | 
follows: 


Effect of Pressure Clear 


Evidence of the effects of pressure in| 
forming anthracite is seen in the fact| 
that it occurs in regions where thrusts 
jin the earth’s surface have wielded 
| enormous pressure, sufficient in some in- 
stances to bring mountains into exist- 
ence. Bituminous coal, on the other 
hand, is found in regions where the only | 
pressure on it has been from the mate- | 
rial above it. In the Pittsburgh coal bed 
in Ohio and Pennsylvania, coal in the | 
| western part, where there are no signs | 
of great pressure, is softer and more| 
volatile than that in the eastern part, | 
| where there have been distortions of the| 
| earth’s crust. | 
| Dr. Lipman is a scientist of repute 
| and it is certain that he used every pre- 
| caution in making his tests to insure 
jagainst obtaining bacteria anywhere! 





bacteria has been found in bituminous| 
| coals in Germany and in peat beds in| 
|this country supports his discovery. 


Bacteria Found in Peat 


| The institution for coal research at| 
| Mulheim-Ruhr, Germany, under the di- 
;rection of Dr. Franz Fischer, examined 
|a soft, black coal similar to that found 
in the West Virginia fields and found} 
bacteria in it. 

Dr. Reinhardt Thiessen, research 
chemist studying the origin of coal at 
the Pittsburgh Experiment Station of 
| the Bureau of Mines, found bacteria 
|deep in a peat bed. Peat is one of the 
early stages of coal and bacteria play 
a part in forming it, it is generally| 
| agreed. | 

It has now been satisfactorily proved, 
according to Dr. Thiessen, that bacteria 
exist in peat and are functioning to all 
depths of the deposit. A large number of 
inoculations have been made in culture 
media from the top to the bottom of 
several peat deposits, and it is rare that 
cultures are not obtained. These cultures 
were propagated on wood in the form 
of sawdust and shavings, on cellulose, 
|and on other plant materials contained 
in flasks and bottles with proper mineral 
| culture solutions, and they were still ac- 
| tive after 7 to 19 months. Available 
nitrogen is essential for their activities. 

Peat formation is largely a problem 
of microbiology. It may be divided 
|roughly into three stages: In the air 
| with free access of air; completely sub- 
| merged under water and debris and de- 
| prived of free access of air; and a stage 
| between these two under more or less 
| fluctuating conditions. The most im- 
| portant changes and eliminations during 
| the transformation of plant substances 
| into peat occur in the first stage, while 
| the plant substances are still exposed to 
| free access of air. Immediately after the 
|plant products or plant parts have sep- 
arated from the parent plants, or after 
the death of the whole plant itself, they 
are attacked by fungi, actinomyces, bac- 
teria, insects, and other lower organisms. 
These, together with the dynamic 
|agencies of the atmosphere, reduce the 
plant substances to a semidecayed, more 
or less distintegrated mass. 


Suspended Animation Theory 


| As the mass is more and more covered 
| with subsequent debris, the activity of 
| the .micro-organisms changes through 
elimination of the more strictly aerobic 
forms, until finally faculative aerobic 
bacteria remain. This is also the shal- 
low zone permeated with the root of the 
flora of the swamp. Finally, when the 
debris is completely submerged and the 
permanent deposit is established, all or- 
| ganisms except anaerobic bacteria have 
ceased to function. 

The theory has been advanced that re- 
| actions in peat bogs would form poison- 
ous substance which would kill bacteria 
| at deeper parts of the bog, much as alco- 
hol formed in cider eventually kills the 
fermenting agents. Nevertheless, bac- 
teria were found in peat from the Hawk 
| ean ep in Manitowoc County, 
| Wis., removed from the bo 
of 10 feet. “+o 

Since bacteria have been found in peat 
and bituminous coal, it is not so difficult | 
to believe that they exist also in anthra- 
cite. Many bacteria are so small that 
| they could live in interstices in the coal 
which even the tremendous pressure to 
which it was subjected could not close. 
It is a matter for conjecture whether the 
bacteria in anthracite actually lived for 
millions of years or were in a state of 
| suspended animation and were revived in 
| the culture media. 


| 
| 




















Quiet Conditions Reported 
In German Cotton Industry 


Conditions in the cotton spinning in- 
dustry of Germany during the ake 
of August were generally unsatisfac- 
tory, according to a report received by 
the Department of Commerce from Con- 
sul W. A. Leonard, of Bremen. The 
demand for cotton yarn, as well as the 
|volume of new orders, was inadequate 
|for the current operations and further 
restrictions were introduced ®y some| 
mills. 

The conditions in the cotton weaving 
industry were likewise disappointing. 
The demand for cotton goods was rather 
irregular and the volume of orders was 
insufficient for the prevailing working 
| schedules, additional curtailment having 
| been reported as a consequence in some 
|sections. The demand for ubholstery 
|fabrics was quiet in general, although! 








good sales were reported for some spe-! 
| cialties. The demand for hosiery and 
underwear was reported below that of 
last year, but conditions in the glove 
industry improved considerably. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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other than from the coal. The fact that} A device just developed at the United States Weather Bureau permits 

observers located indoors to know both the direction and velocity of the 

Its use reduces time required for making these observations to a 

few moments, according to a statement issued on behalf of the Weather 

Bureau. The new equipment, which is electrically operated, is of aid in 

furnishing frequent and speedily compiled reports on weather conditions 
to aviators. 


wind. 





‘Weather Vane’ for Indoor Use 
Perfected as Aid to Aviation 


| organized at Huntingdon as Company A, 





Bureau Develops Electrical 
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Bacteria In Coal NEW AID TO WEATHER OBSERVATION Insignia Given ; 





Underwood and Underwood 





Instrument Which Indicates 


Direction of Wind by Automatic Lighting of 


Lamps 


Inside 





Keeping pace with the development of 
aviation in providing the very essential 
weather information § required, the 
Weather Bureau recently developed an 


electrical instrument for indicating in- 
doors the direction from which the wind 
blows, the Department of Agriculture 
announced Sept. 23. This equipment sup- 
plements an older device for indicating 


in like manner the wind velocity, so that | 
in a few moments an observer indoors| 


can know both the direction and velocity 
of the wind at the time, according to the 
announcement, which follows in full text: 

This direction indicator consists of 
four small automobile lamps arranged in 
the form of a square with the north lamp 
at the top, mounted on a board attached 
to the wall in the office. Electric cur- 
rent is obtained from a small trans- 


|former and the indicator connected by 
| six wires to a contacting wind vane bear- 


August Expenditures for Buildings 
Decline 16.2 Per Cent in 291 Cities | 





Comparison With July Figures Reveals Construction De- 
cline in Larger Centers 





Indicated expenditures for buildings in 
291 of the larger cities of the country, 
as shown by building permits issued 
during August, dropped 16.2 per cent, 
according to a statement just issued by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

There was a decline of 1.6 per cent 
for residential buildings and of 22.5 per 
cent for nonresidential structures, it was 
stated, while the total estimated costs 
of buildings for which permits were 
granted was $137,924,792. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

According to reports received by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor from 291 comparable 
cities, there was a decrease of 16.2 per 
cent in the estimated cost of the build- 
ings for which permits were issued in 
August as compared with July. Total 
indicated expenditures for all buildings 
for which permits were issued during 
the month of August for these 291 cities 
was $137,924,792. Residential buildings 
decreased 1.6 per cent in this period, 
while nonresidential building decreased 
22.5 per cent. 

Permits were issued during August for 
the following large public and other im- 


|portant buildings: In New Haven, Conn., 


a permit was issued for a gymnasium 
for Yale University to cost $4,350,000, 
and for an additional laboratory building 
at Yale to cost $700,000. Permits were 
issued in Cambridge, Mass., for two 
buildings at Harvard University to cost 
$435,000. A permit was issued in Al- 
bany for a public school building to cost 
$750,000. In the Borough of the Bronx 


ing and vane at the top of a pipe 
support high enough to place the vane 
out of reach of objectionable wind tur- 
bulence. The contacting device is so ar- 
ranged that with the closing of the elec- 
trical circuit the north lamp is lighted 
when the wind is coming from any point 
from west-northwest to east-northeast; | 
similarly the east lamp from north-north- 
least to south-southeast, and the other 
two cardinal directions likewise. This| 
overlapping in the contacting mechanism 
makes possible the indication of direc- 
tions to eight points of the compass. 
The contacting wind vane bearing was 
designed by B. C. Kadel, chief of the 
instrument division of the Weather Bu- 
reau, and it is being used extensively 
and increasingly at the numerous sta- 
tions along the airways, where frequent 
weather observations are required. This 
is one of the many contributions of the 
Weather Bureau to make flying safer. 





houses to cost over $1,600,000, and in 
[the Borough of Manhattan for eight 
|apartment houses to cost $8,500,000. In 
Pittsburgh a permit was issued for an 
office building to cost $4,000,000. In 
Chicago permits were issued for new fac- 
| tory buildings to cost over $2,000,000, 
land for three public-school buildings to 
| cost $1,450,000. A contract was let for 
jan office building in Cleveland to cost 
| $1,400,000. 

The Federal Government was to erect 
a new post office and court house in 
Wichita, Kans., : cost over $1,000,000. 
A contract was let for a public-school 
building in Washington, D. C., to cost 
$463,000. A permit was issued for an 
loffice building in Dallas, Tex., to cost 
$600,000; in Fort Worth two office build- 
lings were to be erected to cost over 





| $1,300,000. In Los Angeles a permit was 
‘issued for a public building to cost 
| $1,150,000. In Oklahoma City a permit 
was issued for a building (for the Okla- 
homa Gas & Electric Company) to cost 
nearly $1,300,000. A contract was let 
for a public utilities building in Seattle 
|to cost $500,000. 

| Estimated cost of new _ residential 
buildings, new nonresidential buildings, 
and total building as shown by permits 
lissued in 291 cities of the United States 
|having a population of 25,000 or over, by 
geographic divisions, showing: Estimated 
cost new residential buildings, July, 1930, 
A; August, 1930, B. Families provided 
for in new dwellings, July, 1930, C; 
August, 1930, D. Estimated cost new 
nonresidential buildings, July, 1930, E; 
August, 1930, F. Estimated cost totel 
construction (including alterations and 





vermits were issued for five apartment'repairs), July, 1930, G; August, 1930, H. 
+ 
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ES RG Pere een $3,888,265 $3,439,870 658 519 
Middle Atlantic ...... oo . 24,437,922 25,032,224 4,119 4,010 
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West North Central ........... 3,147,198 1,846,002 605 536 
South Atlantic ae 2,693,705 3,196,320 544 662 
South Central .....cccceces e+e 3,871,623 8,290,521 1,025 983 
Mountain and Pacific .......... 7,046,778 6,140,883 1,880 1,938 
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To Unit of Militia 


In Pennsylvania 


Coat of Arms Represents 
Service on Mexican 
Border and in Civil, Span- 
ish and World Wars 


The Secretary of War, Patrick J. 
Hurley, has approved a coat of arms 
for the 28th Division Quartermaster 
Train, Pennsylvania National Guard, 
the War Department announced Sept. 
23. 

The 
text: 

The Secretary of War has approved 
a coat of arms for the 28th Division 
Quartermaster Train, Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Guard, commanded by Major 
George P. Drake, Q. M. C., Pennsylva- 
nia National Guard, with headquarters 
at Harrisburg. 

It is blazoned as follows: 

Shield: Tenne, a saltire azure fimbri- 
ated argent between six fleurs-de-lis, 


three, two, and one, a Maltest cross and @® 
a giant cactus of the last. 

Crest: That for the regiments of the 
Pennsylvania National Guard: On a 
wreath of the colors (argent and tenne) 
a lion rampant guardant proper hold- 
ing in dexter paw a naked scimitar 
argent hilted or and in sinister an es- 
cutcheon argent on a fess sable three 
plates. 


announcement follows in full 


Coloring of Shield » 

Motto: Service Always. 

The shield is buff, the quartermaster 
color. The blue saltire represents Civil 
War service on the Federal side, the 
Maltese cross Spanish War ‘service in 
Porto Rico, the cactus Mexican Border 
service, and the six fleurs-de-lis World 
War service with the 28th Division in 
France. 

The present organization was formed 
in 1921 from various units which served 
in the Civil War, Spanish War, on the 
Mexican border, and in France during 
the World War. Of the older units the 
105th Wagon Company is the only one 
with Civil War service. It was organ- 
ized-at Pine Grove in 1832 as the “Pine 
Grove Legion” and served in the Civil 
War as Company D, 10th Pennsylvania 
Volunteers. It was the 106th Wagon 
Company, organized at Hamburg in 1840 
as the “Hamburg Artillery,” served in 
Porto Rico during the Spanish War in@ 
the 4th Infantry, Pennsylvania Volun- 


teers. 
Organized in 1889 
The 109th Motor Transport Company, 


5th Pennsylvania infantry in 1889, 


; served in Continental United States dur- 


ing the Spanish War. The 110th Motor 
Transport Company was organized at 
York in 1911 as Company K, 8th Penn- 
sylvania Infantry. 

All four companies served on the Mex- 
ican border in 1916-17 and with the 28th 
(Keystone) Division in France during 
the World War—the former two in the 
107th and 108th Machine Gun Battalions 
and the latter two in the 112th Infantry. 

The Headquarters Detachment and 
Medical _ Department Detchments, both 
at Harrisburg, served in France during 
the World War as Headquarters Com- 
pany and Medical Detachment, 103d Sup- 
ply Train, 28th Division, respectively. 

Battle streamers for the Train Stand- 
ard have been awarded as follows: 

Spanish War: Porto Rico. 

World War: Champagne-Marne, Oise- 
Aisne, Champagne, Aisne-Marne, Meuse- 
Argonne and Lorraine. 


* 





Number of Farms 


Increase in Florida . 


Census Reveals 10 Per Cent 
Gain During Last Decade 





There was an increase of more than 
10 per cent in the number of farms in 
Florida, during the past 10 years, though 
the increase was principally in the period 
from 1920-25, according to a statement 
by the Bureau of the Census, Sept. 23. 
The reports show that on Apr. 1, 1930, 
there were 59,601 “farms” in the State 
compared to 59,217 on Jan. 1, 1925, and 
54,005 on Jan. 1, 1920. The statement 
follows in full text: 

The Director of the Census announced 
today the number of farms in Florida. 

A farm, for census purposes, includes 
all the land which is directly farmed by 
one person, either by his own labor alone 
or with the assistance of members of his 
household, or hired employes. When a 
landowner has one or more tenants, 
renters, croppers, or managers, the land 
operated by each is considered a “farm.” 
Any tract of land of less than three 
acres used for agricultural purposes, 
which produced products to the value 
of $250 in the preceding calendar year, 
is classed a “farm.” 





tt nen nn 
We had to fire our 
whole force 


Did you ever fire a man? 
Tough job, wasn’t it, though he 
may have deserved it. But 
when you have to let your whole 
force go-—that is a heart- 
breaker. That’s what we’ve 
been through, since fire took 
over our business. No work 
for months ... no money com- 
ing in... we just had to let 
them go. Believe me, we wish 
we'd insured our income as well 
as our buildings. 

* 7 * 


A Hartford Business In- 
terruption Policy will pay 
your help when fire stops 
their work. Write for the 
booklet “Mr. Dixon” which 
explains this protection that 
begins where your fire in- 
surance leaves off. 





HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE CO, 


Hartford - Connecticut 
, 
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Credit and Collections Show 
Improvement in Many Nations! Cotton Grower in 


Chicago Board 
Will Cooperate 


In Grain Inquiry 


Officials Accept Invitation to 
Attend Investigation of 
Russian Short Selling by 


House Committee 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Syndicate on the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 

“Unloading by Russia is becoming a 
very important factor, the New Jersey 
Representative stated orally. “Germany 
realizes this but so far has not deter- 
mined what steps to take. It is hard 
to figure out just what to do when you 
can’t find out their production costs. 
Germany doesn’t know how to solve the 
problem any more than any other 
country.” 


Representative Fort reported to the 
President that conditions in Europe are 
“even worse” than in the United States. 
In England, he said two out of every 
seven families are unemployed, while in 
Germany, one out of every four on the 
trade union lists alone is out of work. 
England, he said, has 250,000 coal miners 
and 250,000 textile workers on the dole 
system. 

Europe’s Situation Worse 


“We are better off than most other 
countries,” he declared, after making an 
exception of France and the Scandina- 
vian countries, where unemployment is 
negligible and economic’ conditions 


, good. 


4 
. 


Mr. Fort said that he saw no signs 
of tariff retaliation, but rather a rec- 
ogntion that the American protective 
system is the best plan as evidenced by 
moves in several countries to strengthen 
their own tariff walls. 

More attention is given the decline in 
tourist traffic, stated the Representa- 
tive, than to the tariff. France offi- 
cially estimates the tourist trade to be 
worth $130,000,000 annually, going 
chiefly for service. Business depression 
in the United States has brought a de- 
cline this year which has not yet been 
officially estimated. This decline, said 
Mr. Fort, has been chiefly in the first- 
class steamship class. The tourist third- 
class is as crowded as ever, he said. 

In a recent visit to Boston, Mr. Fort 
said, he found the attitude of the wool 
industry toward the Federal Farm Board 
to be completely reversed. While for- 
merly the Board was being bitterly crit- 
Picised, the wool trade now feels that 
the Federal agencies which have been 
set up have had “a tremendous influ- 
ence in stabilizing prices.” 


Bill Is Planned. 
As an “only alternative” to an “anoma- 
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Specialist of Department of Commerce Says Upward 
Trend Is Apparent in Several European Countries 
And Specially France 


By E. E. Schnellbacher 


Commercial Intelligence Division,Department of Commerce 


A strong indication of improvement is | 


apparent in the credit and collection sit- 
uation in many foreign markets. Those 
Latin American countries that have been 
in very difficult circumstances show little 
change, but the situation in Europe, par- 
ticularly in France, is improved. The 
upward trend must essentially be slow, 
but it seems to have started in many 
places. 

Reports from China show a slight de- 
gree of optimism not hitherto evident; 
New Zealand credit conditions are show- 
ing some signs of normal times, and most 
firms there are in a generally sound po- 
sition, 

The complaint of poor business per- 
sists, but there is every indication that 
the poorer business concerns have been 
gradually eliminated. 

Cablegrams, radiograms, and special 
dispatches provide the following current 
summary regarding credits and collec- 
tions, as well as conditions and events 
affecting the standing of individual for- 
eign concerns. This information serves 
to supplement the sales information re- 
ports of the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, 


Business Conditions 
In Europe 


France.—France is reported to have 





enjoyed greater activity in commerce and | 


industry than any other major country. 
Conditions have been affected mildly by 
the general depression. The constant 
decline in wholesale costs has been given 
as an explanation of the comparatively 
better business conditions in France. 
Finland.—The credit and collection sit- 
uation in Finland remains unimproved. 
Local firms are said to have resorted to 
their capital and reserve funds long ago 
in order to meet their obligations. The 
value of involved protests have doubled 
during the past six months. A similar 
trend has been noted with respect to bank- 
jruptcies; 900 bankruptcies are recorded 
for the first six months of 1930, as com- 
pared with 477 for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1929. Financial institutions are 
said to have intervened in numerous in- 
stances to save firms from bankruptcies. 
It is reported that even sawmills and dis- 
tributors in the automobile field are 
under the control of financial institutions. 
Latvia—A report from Riga states 
that the depression in industry and com- 
merce remains unchanged. Protested 
bills have been numerous, though there 





has been a decided drop in the amount: 


for June. Agricultural districts are re- 


Colombia.—Improvement of the rather | 
difficult situation in Colombia is indicated 
to be remote. Rarely are applications 
made for loans in financial institutions. 
Only a small portion of the obligations 
are met when due and a large percentage 
are partially renewed. Care is being | 
exercised both with small concerns and 
also with long-established and well- 
known houses in connection with the 
present credit and collection situation. 
Many instances of difficulty in securing 
prompt payment when due are reported. 
Collections have become gradually more 
serious. 

Honduras.—Consul Lawrence F, Cotie 


Aid Is Offered 


Marketing Crop 


Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks Said to Be Ready to 


Advance Loans to Insure} 


Orderly Market 


The Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
“are not only ready but eager” to make 
their facilities available to the cotton 
growers to enable an orderly marketing 
of the crop, according to an announce- 
ment made here Sept. 23 by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board and simultaneously 
throughout the country by each of the 
12 Intermediate Credit Banks. 

The movement to assist the cotton 
farmers was made known in a circular 
letter which each of the banks has dis- 
tributed to all banks and credit cor- 


reports that some firms are having diffi- | porations in their respective districts. 
culties in meeting obligations because of | Tt explains that the credit banks have 
the slow movement of stocks. American | ample lending capacity, and the means 
exporters are cautious in granting credit | by which these may be employed are set 
to this type of merchant. of 
Panama.—Uncertainty and a feeling of | dure in obtaining loans. 

instability are reported to exist in Pan- Copy of Letter 

ama since the recent political disturb- The letter follows in full text: 
ance. While business is depressed and The Federal Intermediate 
collections are said to be somewhat slow | Banks of Columbia, S. Car.; 
in Panama, commercial obligations are|leans, La; Houston, Tex. 


Credit 
New Or- 
Wichita, 





during the current year have been at a|Ky., are mailing to all banks and agri- 


forth in an effort to simplify the proce- | 


being met, and the number of failures | Kans.; St. Louis, Mo., and Louisville, | 


lous condition” created by the efforts of | ported to have encountered unfavorable 
the Soviet government to extend “spuri- | crop conditions. 
ous and unsound economic theories and Belgium.—Increases during the past 
practices to its foreign trade,” Senator|six months in the number of protested 
Oddie (Rep.), of Nevada, Sept. 23 an-| instruments, bankruptcies, and petitions 
nounced his intention of introducing a| for agreements between insolvent debtors 
bill in the coming session of Congress | and their creditors are reported by Con- 
to establish an embargo on Russian|syl Marion Fletcher, of Antwerp. Col- 
manganese, coal, lumber, wood-pulp,|lections are materially slower, but the 
gelatin, wheat and glue. i condition is not regarded as serious in 
“It might also be necessary,” the|any quarter. There has been no impor- 
Nevada Senator said, “in order to fully | tant failure of any kind, and it is noted 
protect the wheat growers of the United | that larger firms in particular have been 
States, to include a provision in the bill meeting their obligations promptly. It 
to prohibit the Soviet government from | is, however, suggested that care be exer- 
trading directly or indirectly in the | cised in dealing with firms classified other 


minimum, 

Mexico.—Though a commercial depres- 
sion xists in Mexico, that country ap- 
pears to be enjoying relatively better 
conditions than many others. There has 
been no inflation in Mexico and conse- 
quently comparatively few failures have 
occurred. The present depression may 
continue indefinitely without the serious 
effects such as has been experienced in 
other countries. 

Turkey.—With the gradual improve- 
ment in Collections observed during the 
past month, which as yet is not entirely 
satisfactory, there has been a growing 
feeling of optimism regarding the gen- 
eral collection situation apparent in com- | 
mercial circles. No bankruptcies and no 
business liquidations occurred during the 
latter part of August. Speculative activ- 
ity and bad faith previously prevalent 
and which was directly traceable to hard 
times has now disappeared to a very ap- 
preciable extent. General economic con- 
ditions are poor, and import trade con- 
tinues to be slow. American firms con- 
tinue to be cautious in establishing trade 
connections. 

Porto Rico.—Though the complaint of 
poor business persists in Porto Rico, it 
is reported that improvement has been 
gradual during the past three months. 
This situation is a reversal of the usual 
|seasonal depression. Staple goods trade 
is said to be at a very good level for this 
time of the year. Nonessential lines are 
jnot so prosperous. 

Cuba.—General business conditions re- 
main unsatisfactory. Failure of a num- 
ber of more or less important business 
houses, especially from the interior of 
the island, is reported. The rural dis- 
tricts, particularly of the Province of 
Santa Clara, are reported to be severely 
depressed commercially. 

China.—General improvement with in- 





wheat exchanges of this country. There| than first-class credit risks. 
may be other commodities which should 
be included in the bill if facts justify. 

“It is clearly evident,” he said, “that 
the provisions of the Anti-Dumping Act 
of 1921 and the Tariff Act of 1930 are 
inadequate to meet conditions which the 
Soviet government is now trying to im- 
pose on some of the principal industries 
of the United States by dumping exports 
regardless of price.” 

The Nevada Senator’s statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

While I hope that the Treasury De- 
partment will suspend the liquidation of 
manganese ore ent\ies into the United 
States at an early date, it is clearly evi- 
dent that the provisions of the Anti- 
dumping Act of 1921 and the Tariff Act 
of 1930 are inadequate to meet condi- 
tions which the Soviet government is now 
trying to impose on some of the princi- 
pal industries of the United States by 
dumping exports regardless of price and 
absorbing production losses through the 
enslavement of the Russian peasantry 
and the inflation of its currency. 


Competition Termed Unfair. 


The immediate suspension of liquida- 
tion of manganese ore entries will afford 
at least temporary relief from this un- 


¢air and uneconomic Soviet invasion, but} p 


Soviet prices could be made to decline 
more rapidly than duties could be ad- 
justed upward and, therefore, more dras- 
tic legislation in the form of an embargo 
has become necessary in order to pro- 
tect American industry. . 

In passing the Anti-dumping Act of 
1921 and the Tariff Act of 1930 Congress 
did not anticipate that the Soviet gov- 


ernment would ever attempt to extend 


the spurious and unsound economic the- 
ories and practices to its foreign trade. 
Due, however, to the complete collapse 
of the Soviet economic system within 
Russia and the dire distress that failure 
has brought to the people of that coun- 
try, Russia has been forced to experi- 
ment in an effort to create paper profits 
in foreign trade to offset heavy losses 
in the domestic trade, all at the ex- 

ense of industries in America and other 
countries. 

Under such an anomalous condition 
and one which threatens to close down 
a number of important industries in this 
country, I can see no other alternative 
than to introduce a bill at the begin- 
ning of the next session of Congress to 
exclude Russian manganese, coal lumber, 
wood-pulp, gelatin, wheat and_ glue. 
With the exception of wheat, formal 
protests have been filed with the Treas- 
ury Department to exclude the other 
commodities above mentioned. It might 
also be necessary in order fully to pro- 
tect the wheat growers of the United 
States, to include a provision in the bill 
to prohibit the Soviet government from 
trading either directly or indirectly in 
the wheat exchanges of this country. 
There may be other commodities which 
should be included in the bill if facts 
justify. 

Granted that the Soviet government 
has a right to conduct economic experi- 
ments within its own borders, I do not 
propose longer to permit these disas- 
trous economic experiments to be ap- 
plied beyond its borders to the detriment 
and ruin of American industry, and to 
that end I intend vigorously to urge 
immediate action on my proposed Soviet 
embargo bill. 

Senator Caraway (Dem.), of Arkan- 
¥: on Sept. 23 announced his inten- 
ion of reintroducing at the coming 


session of Congress his bill to prevent j 


Norway.—Bankruptcies are rare, ac- 
cording to Consul George Orr, of Sta- 
vanger. Collections are rather slow. 
Conditions are not severe. Though the 
important canning industry has been 
slack this year, there has been a marked 
improvement in the rural districts and in 
the building trades and minor industries. 
Commercial paper continues to be fairly 
well met. 

Argentina.-—A radiogram from Buenos 
Aires under date of Sept. 11 reports that 
public confidence appears to be restored 
and business has returned to a normal 
condition. 

_ Brazil.—Recent bankruptcies, suspen- 
sions of payment, judicial liquidations, 
and convictions of fraud in the local busi. 
ness community about Bahia have af- 
fected the general credit situation. Re- 
liable firms are enjoying the usual credit 
terms, while More exacting requirements 
sue’ made with smaller, less able, con- 

s. 


nai 
Australia Offers Synthetic 
Products for Road Work 


Increasing competition of imported 
itumen with Australian tar for road 
work has stimulated the development of 
a synthetic preparation from tar which 
1s said to possess properties similar to 
those of natural bitumen, according to a 
report received in the Department of 
Commerce from Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner H. P, VanBlarcom, Sydney. 

The new product, called “Bitural,” is 
produced by the Metropolitan Gas Co. of 
Melbourne, which has sales rights in Vic- 
toria. Another company may be formed 
to handle sales in other states. Options 
on the British and American rights have 
already been issued to British companies. 
The producers state that tests of the new 
road material have been very satisfac- 
tory. Additional plants for its manufac- 
ture have already been started. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
Scdinabheantmnniaamnadne 


the sale 
markets. 


The Arkansas Senator, in discussing 
the action of Secretary Hyde relative 
to alleged short sales of wheat on the 
Chicago market by a Soviet organiza- 
tion, recalled that the Secretary, to- 
gether with Chairman Legge, of the 
Federal Farm Board, strongly opposed 
the bill when it was submitted to them 
for consideration, following its intro- 
duction in the last session of Congress. 
He further declared that the Secretary, 
having taken the action he has with 
reference to Soviet wheat, would be 
occupying a rather contradictory posi- 
tion to oppose the bill further. 

_The bill (S. 4129) as introduced by 
him in the las§ session provides that it 
shall be unlawfgl for any person to send 
any message o®ering to make or enter 
into a contract for the purchase or sale 
for future delivery of cotton or grain 
without intending that such cotton or 
grain be actually delivered or received, 
or offering to make or enter into a con- 
tract whereby any party thereto re- 
quires the right or privileges to demand 
;in the future the acceptance or deliv- 
ery of cotton or grain without being 
thereby obligated to accept or to de- 
liver such cotton or grain. The bill 
provides, however, that any person who 
has sold or bought for future delivery 
and expects to deliver or receive the 
actual commodity, may buy or sell a 
nedige or option to cover the transac- 
ion, 


of cotton and grain in futures 





stances of actual resumption of normal 
terms in credits and collections is noted 
in a report from Consul Frederick W. 
Hinke for the Canton district. With the 
exception of small Chinese importers 
who are said to be somewhat slow in 
meeting obligations, collections likewise 
appear to approach normal conditions. 


A radiogram from the field reports 
; that general business conditions in Tien- 
tsin are slightly improved. Financial in- 
stitutions are said to be slightly more in- 
clined to accommodate responsible firms 
in new business. 


Manchuria.—A radiogram from Trade 
Commissioner Ehrhardt at Mukden re- 
ports greater stability in trade, though 
with practically no increase in volume, 
while the local firms are making read- 
justments to strengthen their position. 
During the month of August numerous 
failures were reported in Harbin, while 
other localities of importance had fewer 
failures to report. 


Philippine Islands—A radiogram from 
Manila reports that conditions remain 
unchanged with respect to credits and 
collections. General business is at a low 
level and care is being exercised in all 
| transactions. 


Japan.—Recent developments in the 
| Taiwan district reflect the unsatisfactory 
|features of the economic situation in 
Japan proper, according to a report from 
Consul Charles S, Reed of Taihoku. In 
most trade lines credit conditions are not 
/good and new accounts are opened with 
increasing caution. Collections on un- 
secured accounts are difficult, Extensions 
on due payments are being asked to pre- 
vent failure. Merchandise turnover is 
slowing up. Accumulation of stocks is 
becoming a problem, particulariy for the 
smaller concerns. 


New England, Canada 
And Africa 


New Zealand—American exporters are 
exercising care with respect to credits 
and collections in New Zealand, due to 
the general economic depression which 
has a pronounced effect on its foreign 
trade. According to Consul William P. 
Cochran Jr., of Wellington, most firms of 
importance are sound and traditionally 
conservative in their operations. New 
firms are being granted credit only after 
careful investigations are made. How- 
ever, there has been a decrease in the 
number of bankruptcy cases reported for 
the past year as compared with the pre- 
vious fiscal period. 

Canada.—Business conditions in east- 
ern Canada are marked by increased opti- 
mism with manufacturing and retail 
trades slightly improved. Partial stag- 
nation of trade in the Prairie Provinces 
is evidenced due to the low prices for 
grain which has effectively cut off the 
credit of farmers. There is a slight in- 
crease in retail trade in western Canada. 
Collections are reported to be fair in 
Toronto, Halifax, and Montreal, while 
collections in St. John, New Brunswick, 
Winnipeg, and Regina are slow. 

Union of South Africa.—Credit and 
collections conditions in the Cape Town 
district are said to be much better than 
in adjacent areas, according to Consul 
Cecil M. P. Cross, of Cape Town, who 
reports that while collections are small, 
no serious condition is evident. Exten- 
sions are more numerous among the 
farming classes, where the practice has 
been prevalent for many years. No undue 
difficulty is being experienced among 





dealers and importers of staple goods, 
while trade in luxury importations has 
comparatively been in a more difficult po- 
sition, It is observed that no pronounced 
trend toward a change in present condi- 
tions exists, 


cultural credit corporations in the cot- 
ton belt letters in the form quoted be- 
low. Copies of these letters are being 
given p 
for publication Wednesday morning. | 

“To all banks and agricultural credit 
corporations: 

“The marketing of the cotton crop of 
the present season is now under way 
and the Federal intermediate credit banks 
are not only ready but eager to make 
available their facilities for financing 
farmers’ notes secured by properly stored 


cotton, and thus aid in carrying it until| 


it can be marketed in an orderly man- 


r. 
“In addition to their ability under the 


law to make loans to cooperative market- | 
ing associations secured by warehouse 


receipts, the Federal intermediate credit 
banks have power to discount farmers’ 


notes for banks, agricultural credit cor-| 


porations, and other financing institu- 
tions. Moreover, by amendments recently 
enacted by Congress, the banks are per- 
mitted to make direct loans to such in- 
stitutions secured by the same class of 
paper which may be discounted, and the 
minimum maturity requirement is re- 
moved. In this way the procedure for 
carrying farmers’ paper by the Federal 
intermediate credit banks has been sim- 
plified. 

“Any State or national bank, 


stitution, and any properly organized} 


credit corporation with adequate capital 


and competent management, which han-| 
|mediate Credit Bank will accept from 


dles eligible agricultural paper and 
meets the requirements of the Federal 
intermediate credit bank, may be granted 
the privilege of discounting with or ob- 


taining loans from the Federal inter-|to cotton growers on the basis of 9 cents 


mediate credit bank. With such rela- 
tions established, the Federal Inter- 


THE 
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out locally by the respective banks) 


trust | 
company, savings bank or similar in- 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Studies by Bureau of Mines 
Cover Wide Field in Industry 


Mineral Materials Said to Be Essential to Welfare and 
Comfort of Entire Nation 


Topic IV: Communications: 


Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


Communications. 


| shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureazs 
their places in the administrative organizations. 


i irrespective of 
The presentn. series deals with 


By John A. Davis 


Chief Engineer, Information Division, Bureau of Mines 


HE United States Bureau of Mines 
is charged with the study of prob- 
lems involving the safety and 

health of the more than _ 2,000,000 
workers in the mining, quarrying, 
metallurgical, oil and gas, and allied 
industries, and with investigations 
looking toward increased efficiency in 
the mining, treatment, and utilization 
of the scores of mineral materials es- 
sential to the welfare and comfort of 
every inhabitant of the Nation. 

In 1929 minerals havinge a value of 


| approximately $6,000,000,000 were pro- 


duced in the country. These minerals 
are absolutely necessary im maintain- 
ing every form of transportation by 
land, sea or air, in the construction of 
buildings, highways, bridges, dams and 
all engineering enterprises, and in the 
manufacture of thousands of articles 
indispensable in everyday life. Natu-, 
rally the results of the Bureau’s many 
and varied investigations must be 
published and given wide distribution 
if they are to be of value to mankind. 

It is the special duty of the In- 
formation Division of the Bureau of 
Mines to edit and distribute the pub- 
lications describing the results of the 
Bureau’s investigations. The Division 
summarizes the Bureau’s findings to 
make them available to the technical, 
trade, and daily press. It prepares and 
conducts exhibitions for conventions of 
technical societies and for expositions. 

* * * 


T ANSWERS thousands of letters 
"requesting information about the 
wide diversity of matters comprising 
the field of Bureau activities; and it 
supervises the preparation and circu- 
lation of motion-picture filams depicting 
technologic and safety methods or 
processes used in the mineral and al- 
lied industries. 

In the nearly 20 years since its 
establishment, the Bureau of Mines 
has issued 1,190 different printed pub- 
lications. Of these, 325 are bulletins 
presenting in comprehensive and per- 


manent form the results of scientific 
investigations; 475 are technical pa- 
pers giving similar results but in 
briefer and more tentative form; 8 
are ecoonmic papers giving analytical 
studies of production statistics, 
sources, resources, distribution, and 
industrial flow of mineral commodities ; 
36 are miners’ circulars dealing with 
the prevention of mine accidents, first- 
aid and mine-rescue methods, and 
health and sanitation, and are written 
specifically for the men actually en- 
gaged in mining; 19 are annual reports 
of the Director, sumamarizing the work 
of each fiscal year; 8 are safety hand- 
books and charts; and 19 are sched- 
ules outlining the procedures for test- 
ing explosives, mine lamps, breathing 
apparatus, mining maachinery and mine 
equipment with a view to determining 
from a safety point of view the “per- 
missibility” of these items for use in 


mines. 
‘THE Bureau since 1924 has also is- 
sued approximately 60 reports an- 
nually containing statistical informa- 
tion concerning the production and 
consumption of the different mineral 
materials. These separate reports are 
combined later in two complete annual 
volumes entitled “‘Mineral Resources 
of the United States.” 

Each year, approximately 75 mime- 
ographed or multigraphed Reports of 
Investigations are issued by the Bu- 
reau. The purpose of these brief pa- 
pers is to present promptly to the 
industry the summarized results of 
work which may be described more 
fully later in bulletins or technical 
papers. 

The Bureau also issues annually ap- 
proximately 125 wmimeographed or 
multigraphed Information Circulars. 
These present technical and safety 
information which it is thought should 
be made available to the mining indus- 
try but which does mot necessarily rep- 
resent the result of original investiga- 
tions by the Bureau of Mines, 


* ok * 


In the next of this series of articles on **Communications > Publications and 
Records,”’ John A. Davis, Chief Engincer, Information Division, Bureau of Mines, 
will continue his discussion ‘of the investigations conducted by the Bureau re- 


lating to the mineral industry, the health of the workers aved other factors of 
interest to the Nation as @ whole. 


for middling white cotton of %-inch 
staple, such cotton being of tenderable 
grade and staple, properly stored and 
insured, and pledged as security for the 
loans. Cotton farmers who desire to 
avail themselves of this opportunity 


such institutions, and carry, notes bear- 
ing interest rates permitted by the law 
and regulations and representing loans 


per pound, or 75 per cent of the market 





value if such percentage exceeds 9 cents,'should apply toa banking institution or 
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Good Foods’ Largest Market 


The miracle wrought by low prices 
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Estimate Is Made — 
On Cordwood Cut — 


For Use as Fuel 


Agriculture Department Says 
Removal of Poor Timber 
Adds to Farm Revenue 
And Improves Forest 


Estimating that approximately 36,000,- 
000 cords of Winter fuel wood are cut 
en farms annustliy, the Department of 
Agriculture, in a statement made public 
Sept. 12, said this fuel should be from 
fallen, diseased, crooked or other poor: 
quality trees. Im this way, it said, cord-» 
wood could be of substantial profit to~ 
farmers without interfering with con-. 
servation of marketable timber crops. 


The full text of the statement follows: 


The farmer who can cut his Winter 
fuel wood from his own farm woodland is 
lucky, says the Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture. He 
can get his fuel at low cost and at the 
same time be improving his woodland 
for timber production. 


Fuel Important Crop 


Farm fuel wood is an important farm 
crop. About 36,000,000 cords are cut on 
farms yearly. In one year, during the 
war, only five other crops exceeded it in 
value, namely, corn, wheat, oats, hay, and 
cotton. 

The cutting of farm fuel wood can be 
made a means of getting better and 
faster growth of the most valuable trees 
in the woodland at the same time that 
the Winter’s fuel supply is being laid in. 
This is what foresters call “improvement 
cutting.” Wood should be cut, the For- 
est Service says, with an eye to continu- 
ous production on the land. The aim is 
to keep the land producing, at the fastest 
rate, timber of the best quality. The 
trees to cut for fuel wood are not the 
trees that will make the fastest growth 
or produce the best timber, or bring the 
highest returns on the market. The 
straight, sound, thrifty trees should be 
left for developing high-grade and high- 
priced forest products. ‘ 

Substantial Profit Made 


The kinds of trees to use for fuel wood 
are sound wood lying on the ground; dead 
trees which are sound and still stamding; 
trees rotted, diseased, or injured by in- 
sects so they will probably die; crooked 
trees crowding out the straight ones; 
large old trees unsuitable for Iwmber 
because of their big limbs and branched 
and short trunks; and trees that shade 
out numerous smaller ones; small trees 
overtopped by larger and better ones; and 
trees badly fire scarred at the butt. 


agricultur-] credit corporation in their 
locality which has or obtains the priv- 
ilege of doing business with the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank. 


“The Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank of ——, like each of the other 11 
Federal intermediate credit banks, has 
ample lending capacity and therefore is 
in a position promptly to render a large 
amount of assistance in financing the 
storage and orderly marketing of the 
present crop. 


“Chain stores are of real benefit not only to the con- 
sumer, but also to the grower of foodstuffs... The 
chain store is raising the standard of food products at 
lower costs to the consumer.”’ 


No friend of chain stores said this. 


It was ad- 


dressed by Dr. James E. Boyle, professor of rural 
economy at Cornell University, to a recent meeting of 
the Farmers’ Marketing Conference in the University 


of Maryland. 


Dr. Boyle, like everyone else who has studied the 
subject without prejudice, puts his finger on the point 
of vital importance to customers of A&P. They enjoy 
the highest standards of eating at lowest cost to them- 


selves. 


They raise the standard of food products by their 
So, too, their buying en- 
courages ample supplies of the high grade food they 
demand and can afford to pay for in A&P stores. 


That is why A&P stores are the largest market in 
the world for food only the few could buy if A&P did 
not cut the cost to the bone. 


steady buying of the best. 


Note: 
ments 


This is number XV of a series of advertise- 
appearing in @ great many newspapers. 


ATLANTIC & PACIFIC ™ 


© 1930, The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co, 
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| UNiTED States 0zonE Co. oF AMERICA | 


ve 
: UNITED Staves OZONE Co. 
| Application for cancellation of trade 
' mark registration for air conditioning 
' and water sterilizing equipment; No. 
1834. 
| D. P. Woxnaupter for petitioner; FRED 
GERLACH for registrant. 

Commissioner’s Opinion 

Aug. 26, 1930 

Moore, Assistant Commniissioner.—This 
is an appeal by the United States Ozone 
Company from the decision of the Exami- 
ner of Interferences, in charge of trade 
marks, sustaining the petition for cancel- 
lation and recommending that the regis- 
tration obtained by the United States 
Ozone Company be cancelled. 

This is one of two companion proceed- 
ings which have been submitted upon the 
same record. In the other case the 
United States Ozone Company, respond- 
ent herein, asks to have cancelled a 
Tegistration now owned by the United 
States Ozone Company of America but 
issued to its predecessor, the United | 
States Ozone Company. 

The two trade marks are the same and, 
as the record shows, applied to the same 

ds. The prior registration, taken out 

y the United States Ozone Company, a 
corporation of Pennsylvania, was classi- 
fied, owing to the manner in which the 
a were stated, in class 21, while the 
ater registration, taken out by the 
United States Ozone Company, a corpora- 
tion of Delaware, was classified in class | 
21, since it was limited to electrical ma- 
chines. Apparently for this reason the 
earlier registration of the Pennsylvania ! 
corporation was not cited against the 
later application of the Delaware cor- 
poration. 


Examiner’s Decision Quoted 
For Statement of Facts 


While there has been considerable 
testimony taken there is no substantial | 
dispute as to the facts of the case, =i 

The Examiner of Interferences in his | 
decision, has stated these facts as fol- | 
lows: 

“In December, 1920, im Scottdale, Pa., | 
a company, under the mame of United 
States Ozone Co. was organized and in- 
corporated for the purpose of manufac- 
turing and selling electrical and mechani- 
cal water purifying appliances. This 
company although authorized to manu- 
. facture and sell, it seems, functioned 
merely as a selling agency for these prod- 
ucts which were them manufactured 
by the Electric Water Sterilizer & Ozone | 











Company, also of Scottdale, 5 
“The stockholders amd officers of this | 
newly organized company were also | 
stockholders and officers of the Electric 
Waier Sterilizer & Ozone Company, F. 
L. Brown, H. B, Hartman and John M. 
Stauffer being the most active members 
of both companies. | 
“On Apr. 4, 1921, the United States 
Ozone Company applied for registra- 
tion of the mark here in controversy; this | 
was granted Dec. 5, 1922, Registration | 
No. 162145. 
“These two companies, it appears, | 
carried on their‘activities in this man- | 
ner until about June, 1922. At that time | 
the firm of Montgomery Brothers of San 
Francisco, Calif, desirous of obtaining | 
the sclling rights of the products put | 
out by these mutually cooperating in- | 
terests of Scottdale, entered into an! 
agreen-_ent with the United States Ozone 
Company for the exclusive sales rights 
for the water purifying appliances for | 
a limited territory in the West. In the | 
two subsequent years 1923 and 1924} 
this agreement was renewed with certain 
modifications as to territory, commis- 
sions, etc. In 1925 the agreement was 
again renewed with ‘further mocitica- 
tions, but this time the agreement was 
with the Electric Water Sterilizer & Oz- | 
one Company as manufacturers, instead | 
of the United States Ozone Company as 
theretofore. This new agreement was 
executed by John M. Stauffer, vice presi- 
dent, and F. L. Brown, treasurer, on be- 
half of the Electric Water Sterilizer & 
Ozone Company, whereas the provious 





agreements with the United States Ozone | 


Company were executed by H. B, Hart- 
man, president, and F. L. Brown, secre- 
tary. 

“In September, 1926, the Electric 
Water Sterilizer & Ozome Company went 
into bankruptcy. F. LL. Brown was ap- 
pointed receiver of the bankrupt estace 
continuing its business until March, 
1927, when the assets of the bankrupt 
company were acquired by one E. Ralph 
Loucks. Shortly thereafter, in August, 
1927, a new company, The 


coming president of this company. This 
new company acquired from Loucks all 
of the assets and patent rights that 


were formerly owned by the bankrupt | 


company, the Electric Water Sterilizer 
& Ozone Company, and also acquired by 
assignment from the United States 
Ozone Company of Scottdale, trade mark 
Registration 162145. This new company, 
The United States Ozone Company of 
America, is the petitioner herein. 
“The respondent company, United 
States Ozone Company of Chicago, on 
the other hand, was organized and in- 
corporated in October, 1926, taking over 


the business theretofore carried on by | 


Montgomery Brothers. This company 
in the beginning was merely a selling 
organization, distributing in the terri- 


tory formerly occupied by Montgomery | 


Brothers the output 


cf the bankrupt 
estate, 


the Electric Water Sterilizer & 


Ozone Company. In the year 1927, after | 


the estate was acquired by Loucks, be- 
ing unable to come to terms with the 
Loucks interests with respect to futher 
sales agreements, this company began 
to manufacture, on its own account, water 
sterilizer equipment, and these it distrib- 
uted under the same trade mark that its 
eeneewects, Montgomery Brothers, had 

nm distributing the products manufac- 
tured by the Scottdale 
June, 1927, this new 


interests. In 
company filed ap- 


plication for the registration of this | 


mark in its own name. This registra- 
tion issued Feb, 28, 1928, Registration 
No. 239333, and is the registration here- 
in sought to be cancelled.” 


Contracts Shown to 
Grant Selling Rights 


The Examiner of Interferences cor- 
rectly stated that prior to any contract 
between the Electric Water Sterilizer & 
Ozone Company and Montgomery 
| Brothers the mark in question as shown 
|, in the registration No. 162145, taken out 

; the United States Ozone Company 
the Scottdale corporation) had actually 
applied to goods manufactured and 
by the Electric Water Sterilizer & 
Company. 
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Petition to Cancel Mark Upheld 
~ Dueto Registrant’sLack of Title 








United } 
States Ozone Company of America, was | 
organized and incorporated, Loucks be- | 





Jse of Brand by Receiver and Purchaser of 
' Assets After: Bankruptey Found to Prevent 
Acquisition of Rights by Another 


Montgomery Brothers or the United 
States Ozone Company, the Chicago cor- 
poration, which was organizel by Mont- 
gomery Brothers, ould have acquired 
any title to the trade mark unless it 
was acquired either by abandonment 
thereof by the first user and subsequent 
adoption by the Chicago corporation or 


| by a transfer from the first user to the 


C ‘cago corporation. 

The contracts between the Scottdale 
parties and Montgomery Brothers, which 
are in evidence as exhibits of United 
States Ozone Company of A.erica, Nos. | 
25, 26, 27 and 28, clearly show that 
Montgomery Brothers did not acquire, 
at the time of these contracts, any title 
to the trade mark from the then owners 
thereof. The first three of these con- 
tracts were between Montgomery Broth- 
ers and the United States Ozone Com- 
pany of Scottdale, a Pennsylvania cor- 
poration, and the last of the contracts 
was between Montgomery Brothers and 
the Electric Water Sterilizer & Ozone 
Company. The three contracts with the 
Ozone Company granted to Montgomery 
Company certain selling rights, first of 


That being true, it is rot seen e 
| 


| a limited territory on the Pacific Coast 


and subsequently of the entire United 


States. 
No Abandonment 


Of Mark Shown 


Under these contracts the Ozone Com- 
pany was to furnish to Montgomery 
Brothers the machines which were to be 
sold exclusively by the latter and it was 
provided that the mame of the Ozone) 
Company as manufacturer was to be 
put upon the machines and carried in all | 
literature published relating thereto. | 
while Montgomery Brothers was to be! 
listed as “exclusive sales agent.” Fur- 
thermore, the last of these contracts 
provided that Montgomery Brothers was 
to report promptly and fully to the other 
party any information regarding ““the 
infringement of the first party’s patents, 
trade names, trade marks or any wun- 
fair competition.”” 

It was further provided that Mont- 
gomery Brothers, the second part, to 
the contract, should have no right to 
assign the contract without the consent 
of the other party. | 

It is true that im certain of these con- 
tracts it was stated that nothing done 
thereunder should be construed as con- 
stituting Montgomery Brothers, the sec- | 
ond party, as “the agent of the first 
party in any sense of that word what- 
soever” but throughout these contracts 
Montgomery Brothers was referred to 
as the general sales agent of the other 
party. 

The record clearly shows that the ma- | 
chines were built by the Electric Water | 
Sterilizer & Ozome Company and were 
sold by Montgomery Brothers, that | 
after the Water Sterilizer Company went 
into bankruptcy im September, 1926, the 
manufacturing business was continued 
by the receiver amd subsequently by the | 
party Loucks, to whom the assets of} 
the company were sold, until his inter- 
ests were transferred to the United 
States Ozone Company of America. 

There was therefore no abandonment | 
of the mark by the first party to use it, | 
with a subsequemt adoption by the 
United States Ozome Company, the Chi- | 
cago corporation. 


Contentions of | 


Parties Considered 

It is contended, however, on the part | 
of the United States Ozone Company. 
the Chicago corporation, that the United 
States Ozone Company of Scottdale 
could have acquired no title to the trade 
mark because it was not a manufactur- 
ing or selling company and that it was 
understood and agreed by all the parties 
that Montgomery Brothers was to or- 
ganize a new company under the same} 
title and the business was to be con- | 
ducted by it and that therefore, hawing | 
built up the busimess under that name, 
in equity the mark belongs to it. 

It appears clearly that the United 
States Ozone Company of Scottdale was 
organized to be the selling agent of the! 
Electric Water Sterilizer & Ozone Com- ! 
pany and that these two together han- 
dled the business of manufacturing and 
selling the machines in question. It does | 
appear from the testimony that the or- 
ganization of a mew company which was 
to take over the interests of the older 
| Ozone Company, the Electric Sterilizer 
Company and Montgomery Brothers was | 
discussed but the evidence is not suffi- 


oral contract to do this, 

It appears that after the bankruptcy 
proceedings the parties did not dgree as 
to the organization of this nw company 
and the transferring of the assets of the 
other companies thereto. 

In support of its position that there 
was such an agreement, the © 
corporation relies upon two letters 
which are in evidence as exhibit of 
United States Ozone Company, No. 102 
and exhibit of United States Ozone Com- 
pany of America, No. 36. The first of 
these letters Was written by the Blec- 
tric Water Sterilizer & Ozone COmpany 
to Montgomery Brothers under date of 
Dec, 3, 1925, amd _ states that permis- 
| sion is given to Montgomery Brothe.. 
to contract with United States Ozone 
Company for the sale of all equipment 
| manufactured by the Electric Water 
Sterilizer & Ozome Company urder tke 
terms set forth in the agreement be- 
| tween the parties. 

The agreement referred to is the con- 
tract of Mav 1, 1925, between the Blec- 
| tric Water Sterilizer & Ozone Company 
; and Montgomery Brothers. The othcr 
letter was writtem by the United States 
Ozone Company to Montgomery Brothers 
under date of Feb, 27, 1928, notifying 
them to cease using the trade mark 
which had been registered by the Urited 
£+ tes Ozone Company. 

The first Paragraph of that 
reads as follows: 

“We refer to tentative arrangements, 
under which We gave you perm'~sion to 
| use the name United States Ozone Com- 

pany; and also to use the registered 


setter 


trade mark shown at the center of the! 


| heading of this letterhead.” 

It can not be seen how .lese letters 
establish a transfer of the trade mark 
rights to Montgomery Brothers or to 
|} @ new company to be organized wnder 
| the name United States Ozcne Company. 
They seem to be nothing rore than ex- 
tensions of the original vontracts w-ader 
which Montgomery Brothers solqd. the 
goods of the other company. 
| No decision has been cited nor has 
{any been found which establishes the 

proposition that an exclusive sales agent 








cient to show that there was even an| 





Fred GERLACH for petitioner ; D. P. WoL- 


is an appeal by the United States Ozone 
Company from the decision of the Ex- 





acquires title to the trade mark of the 
manufacturer for whom he is the agent. 
Apparently the difficulty in this case 


aminer Of Intereferences dismissing its 
petition for cancellation of the registra- 
tion of the United States 
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Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 











oe er provisions—Notice to admit material fact—Service by 
mail~ 

A copy of a notice to the adverse party to admit a material fact or the execu- 
tion of a material paper, under a statute of Massachusetts which requires that 
it be “served”’ on such party or his attorney, may not be delivered by mail, since 
if it had been the legislative purpose to permit service by mail, the legislature 
would have expressly so qrosiched. in view of the language used in other statutes 
providing for the service of other kinds of notices. 

Boston Morris Plan Co. v. Barrett et al; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., Sept. 13, 1930. 





Grand jury——Qualification of xmmembers—Validity of indictment—Concurrence of 
12 qualified jurors— 

Where some of the 17 members of a grand jury which returned an indictment 
were not registered electors wmnder a provision of the South Carolina Constitu- 
tion requirimg each juror to be a qualified elector, the indictment was bad, on 
objection o£ the accused thereto, and the court properly refused to sustain it on 
the ground that 12 of the members were qualified. although an indictment could 
be returned in such State by a grand jury of 12 members, since a court can 
not invade the secrecy of the grand jury’s deliberation to ascertain how any 
member voted in order to determine whether 12 qualified members concurred 
in the indictment. 

State v. FRector et al.; S.C. Sup. Ct. No. 12976, Sept. 19, 1930. 





Grand jury——Qualification of mnembers—Waiver of disqualification— 

An accused may waive the disqualification of a member of the grand jury 
by which the indictment was returned by failure to object. 

State v. FRector et al; S.C. Sup. Ct. No. 12976, Sept. 19, 1930. 





Highways——A bandonment—V alidity of proceeding of county board—Compliance 
with statutory requirement— 

An order of the board of commissioners of a county which declared a road 
abandoned and authorized a power company to flood the road, was not avail- 
able as a Gefense to a power company being sued for damages sustained by 
owners of property who were deprived of ingress and egress to and from their 
homes by reason of the flodimg of the road, where no petition for the abandon- 
ment of the road had been filed and no notice of the proceeding had been given, 
as required by statutes, since, in the absence of such petition and notice, the 
order of the board for the abamdonment of the road was void. 

Colvin et al. v. Tallasee; N. C. Sup. Ct, No. 628, Sept. 10, 1930. 





Highways——Use of highway——Obstruction by flooding—Recovery of special dam- 
ages by persons deprived of irrgress and egress to and from their homes— 

An electric power company, which deprived farmers of ingress and egress to 
and from their homes by flooding public highways leading to the main turnpike 
highway, was liable for the damages sustained, since such damages were special 
and not suffered by the community at large. 

Colvin et al. v. Tallasee; N. C. Sup. Ct. No. 688, Sept. 10, 1980. 





Homicide——Indictment—Sufficiency of allegation as to place of murder— 

An indictment for murder which alleged that the defendants committed an 
assault upom and shot the deceased ina certain city and county and that they 
‘then and there * * * did kill and murder” the deceased, sufficiently alleged the 
place of the murder. 

State v. Rector et al.; S.C. Sup. Ct. No. 12976, Sept. 19, 1930. 





Workmen’s compensation—Employments within statute—Employment in inter- 
state commerce—Radio station employe—Electrocution while removing switch- 
rd— 

Where a radio station was operated with 5,000 watts power anid was con- 
nected by telephone lines with cities in other States for the purpose of receiving 
and rebroadcasting programs originating in other States, the death of an employe 
of the station who was electrocuted after the station had signed off for the 
night while removing the switchboard preparatory to the installation of an 
ice machine for the production of cold water to be used in cooling the radio 
tubes employed in the transmitting station. was not compensable under the 
Washingtom Workmen's Compensation Act, since the switchboard was an integral 
part of the apparatus used im broadcasting programs, and its removal was so 
closely related to the interstate commerce in which the station was engaged 
as to be a part of such commerce. 

Van Dusen v. Department of Labor and Industries; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22414, 
Sept. 8, 1920. 

Summary of opinions published in full text ir this issue appears under the 
heading of ‘“‘Index and Sumemary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 
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Summar-y of Opinions Published 
In Fuall Text in This Issue 





Specific performance—Contracts enforciblle—Patent pooling agreement—Ap- 
proval of hicensing contract—— 

The assignor of a patent, under a patent pooling agreement which provided 
for the employment of assigmor’s representative to procure “on the best royalty 
basis obtainable,” licensing contracts to be approved by the assignee, without 
any agreement as to the forrm or substance of such licensing contracts, was not 
entitled to a decree of specific performance compelling the assignee to approve 
a proposed licensing contract obtained by such representative, since such a decree 
would compel the assignee to approve a licensing contract containing provisions 
not agreed upon in such patent pooling agreement and would, in effect, make 
the contract for the parties imstead of enforce one made by the parties them- 
selves—Dial Toaster Corp. w. Waters-Genter Co. et al. (Minn. Sup. Ct.)—V 
U.S. Daily, 2274, Sept. 24, 1930. 


‘Trade Marks 


Trade mar ks—Cancellation— 

Where petitioner for cancellation 1s not shown to be owner of the mark the 
petition is properly dismissed.—United States Ozone Co. v. United States Ozone 
Co, United States Ozone Co. of America. (Comr. Pats..—V U. S. Daily, 2274, 
Sept. 24, 1930. 

Trade marks—Acquisltion of marks—Extent and character of use— 

An exclusive sales agent acquires no title to the trade mark of the manu- 
facturer for whom he is the agent.—United States Ozone Co. of America v. 
United States Ozone Co. (Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 2274, Sept. 24, 1930. 
Trade marks—<Acquisition of marks— 

Where trade mark is owmed by manufacturer who goes through bankruptcy 
and the use of the mark is continued by the receiver and by the purchaser of 
the bankrupt estate there is no lapse and the trade mark may not be acquired 
by use by another—United States Ozone Co. of America v. United States Ozone 
Co. (Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 2274, Sept. 24, 1930. 

Trade marks—<Acquisition of marks— 

E Co. manufactured goods and U. S. Co. was exclusive selling agent 
and registered trade mark; WU. S. Co, and later E, W. Co. made Montgomery 
exclusive selling agent; E. W. Co. became bankrupt and receiver and purchaser 
of assets Continued business and use of trade mark but did not continue Mont- 
gomery as selling agent; Montgomery organized U. S. Co. of America and 
manufactured similar device and sold it under same trade mark and inadvertently 
procured registration thereof which is cancelled on petition of successor of E. W. 
Co—United States Ozone Co. of America v. United States Ozone Co. (Comr. 
Pats.) —V_ WU. S. Daily, 2274, Sept. 24, 1930. 





I jarose only when the negotiations for/pany (the Scottdale corporation) now 
1cago | 


amalgamating the interests of all par- | owned by the United States Ozone Com- 
ties in @ mew corporation to be organ-|pany of America. 
ized under the same title, that is United; This case was submitted on the same 
States Ozome Company, fell through. record as cancellation proceeding No. 
It may be noted that in the applica-|/834. | For the reasons fully stated in 
tion for registration made by the Chi-|the other proceeding, it is held that the 
cago corporation it was stated that the|Petitiomer herein has not been shown to 
mark had been used in “said corpora-|b¢ the owner of the mark sought to be 
tion’s business since November, 1923.” |Cancelled and that the petition for can- 


At the date alleged, namely Novem. | “ilation was therefore properly dis- 
ber. 1923, the applicant cor oration, |e P sos . 
which was a corporation of ee ae decision a Examiner of In- 
had not been organized amd moreover emees 2 Srnen. 
its alleged predecessor in business, Mont- 
gomery Brothers, was at that time un- 
der contract with the United States 
Ozone Company (the Scottdale corpora- 
tion) and the contract with the Electric 
Water Sterilizer & Ozone Company was 
uct made until more than a year there- 
after. 


Having therefore not acquired any 
title to the mark shown in registration 
No, 239333, the petition for cancellation 
of the registration of that mark was 
properly sustained, 

The decision of the Examiner of In- 
terferences is affirmed. 





\Georgia Decision Supports 


State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Sept. 23. 


UNITED States OZONE Co, tion picture theater on Sunday. 
from 


Vv. 
UniTeD Sates ONE Co., UNITED 
|where, 


STaTES OZONE Co, OF AMERICA (substi- 
tuted). 

Applicatiom for cancellatiom of trade 
mark registration for water purifying 
seginery and parts thereof; No. 
1953. 


on Sunday was held to be a public nui- 
sance and therefore prohibited by law. 
| In affirming the action of the lower 
court, the Supreme Court justices di- 
vided evenly, three voting for affirma- 
tion and three for reversal, the judg- 
ment thus being affirmed by operation 
of law. 

The fact that the American Legion 
was to receive a portion of the proceeds 
from the Sunday operation of the theater 
did not alter the legal status of the case, 
Justice Hill declared in his opinion deny- 
Ozone Com-ling a rehearing of the matter. 


HAUPTER for registrant. 
Commissioner's Opinion 
Aug. 26, 1930 
MooRE, Assistan. Commissioner,—This | 





Sunday Closing Statute 


“Those who think that the laws of 
Georgia are too stringent and not suf- 
jficiently modern should appeal to the 
legislative branch of the Government, 
which enacted the law, Justice H. War- 
ner EXill of the Georgia Supreme Court, 
recently wrote in an opinion denying 
a rehearing in a case in which the tri- 
bunal prohibited the operation of a mo- 


The case came to the Supreme Court 
the Dougherty Superior Court, 

on application of the solicitor 
|general of the circuit, the operation of 
|a motion picture theater in Albany, Ga.,| 
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iCases Involving Indefinite Terms Held to Prevent 


Immigration Acts | 
Await Disposition 


Three Cases on Period When 
Ship Deserters May Be De- 
ported on Docket of Su- 
preme Court 





When the Supreme Court of the United 
States convenes for its October, 1930, 
term it will be asked to pass upon sev- 
eral cases involving the interpretation of 
immigration acts, 

Three cases involve the question of the 
application of those sections of the 1924 
act which prescribe the period during 
which seamen who have deserted their 
ships can be lawfully deported. In one 
deportation case where the destination of 
the warrant of deportation was con- 
tested the Government has asked that 
the decision of the iower court in its 


| 
favor be reversed. | 
In addition to the cases already on the: 
docket relative to the immigration laws, 
| the Solicitor General, Thomas D. 
| Thatcher, has announced that two nat- 
uralization cases will be submitted for 
jthe court’s consideration. 
| The court is asked to determine 
|whether an alien who arrived in this 
|country after the effective date of the 
1924 act as a seaman and deserted his 
ship, and who remained here for a longer 
period than permitted by the act under 
the regulations of the Department of 
Labor, may be deported at any time 
under its provisions, or only within three 
years after entry, in accordance with the 
Immigration Act of 1917. The question | 
is presented in the case of Philippides v. 
Day, No. 847, according to a memoran- 
dum of the Department of Justice, in 
which the court’s consideration of the 
case is not opposed. The court has 
granted a review of this case by its action 
on the petition for a writ of certiorari. 


Courts in Conflict 


It is explained in the Government’s 
memorandum that the Circuit Court of 
|Appeals for the Sixth Circuit has held 
jthat the three-year period of limitations 
prescribed by the 1917 act is not appli- 
cable in such cases. The Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, on the 
other hand, has held to the contrary. 

The same question is presented in the 
case of Carr v. Zaja, No. 125, which the 
Government has asked the court to re- 
view in a petition for a writ of certiorari, 
not yet granted. 

Precisely the same proposition is raised 
‘in the case of Cateches v. Day, No. 336, 
| before the court on petition for a writ of | 
certiorari. The question, as presented 
in the petition, is as follows: Are seamen 
who desert their vessels without being 
regularly temporarily admitted under the 
Immigration Act of 1924 for the purpose : 
of reshipping foreign on another vessel 
within 60 days after such admission as 
provided in the act of 1917, and who re- 
main unlawfully in the United States for 
more than three years, subject to depor- 
tation under the 1924 act which, by its 
terms, applies only to seamen regularly 
temporarily admitted and who remain 
beyond the 60-day period; or is their de- 
portation barred by the three-year limi- 
tation fixed by the Immigration Act of 
1917, which section applies solely to 
aliens whose landing is unlawful? 











Government Concedes Error 


On the grounds that the record shows 
no basis for the deportation ordered by 
the warrant, the Government has con- 
fessed error in the case of Wenglinsky v. 
Zurbrick, No. 289, and has asked the 
court to grant the petition for a writ of 
certiorari and reverse the ruling of the 
Cireuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth 
Circuit. The petition has not yet been 
acted upon. 

According to the petition, Dora Weng- 
linsky, born in Russia, immigrated to the 
United States and married a Russian 
citizen here. Following a divorce she 
married her present husband who had 
come from that part of Russia which 
subsequently became Poland by reason of 
the Treaty of Riga. Apprehended for 
certain offenses, the petitioner was 
ordered deported to ‘Poland, the country 
from whence she came.”’ She objected to 
this destination, but the lower courts 
ruled against her. 

The rulings of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals in two cases, holding that aliens 
may take the oath of allegiance with a 
reservation that they will not bear arms 
for the United States, are to be pre- 
sented to the court for review, the So- 
licitor General has announced (U. S. 


the Department of Justice. 

The naturalization act, the opinion of 
the court explains (V U. S. Daily 1571, 
1585), requires the applicant for citizen- 
ship to declare under oath that he will 


laws of the United States against all 
enemies, foreign and domestic, and bear 
true faith and allegiance to the same. 
The qualified answers of the defend- 
ants, Douglas Clyde MacIntosh and 
|Marie Averil Bland, to the question of 
| whether they would bear arms in defense 





of the country, the court stated, was in- | 


tended to preserve to them only the right 
to exercise their conscientious scruples 
when a war is declared and they are 
asked to bear arms. 
they were entitled to naturalization on 
the ground that there is no fixed princi- 
ple “of the Constitution of this country 
requiring a citizen with conscientious 
scruples against bearing arms, to 
nevertheless, bear arms in time of war.” 
(Another article of this series, pre- 
senting according to subject matter a 
summary of the cases on the docket of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which relates to cases involv- 
ing questions of State taxation, ap- 
pears on page 7 of this issue. 
| The next articles, one dealing with 
prohibition cases and the other with 
patent and trade-mark litigation, will 
be published in the issue of Sept. 25.) 





Right to Operate Barber 
Shop on Sunday Denied 


State of Alabama: 
Montgomery, Sept. 23. 

It is unlawful for any person to keep 
a barber shop open on Sunday in Ala- 
bama for the purpose of gain, the Attor- 
ney General of Alabama, Charles C. 
McCall, has recently ruled. 

Mr. McCall pointed out in his opinion 
that a shop has been defined as a 
place where industry is carried on. 

In another opinion Mr. McCall ruled 
that absentee ballots may be either de- 
livered to the voter in person, mailed to 
him or delivered to his authorized agent. 








Vv. 
WATERS-GENTER COMPANY AND WALTER 


Appeal from Hennepin County. | : i 
KINGMAN, Cross, MorLey & CANT and/ material and essential terms, and leave 


AvuTHorizen StaTeMENTS ONLY ARE PreseNTED HeErgin, Berne 
PusLisHepD WitHout CoMMENT 8Y THe UNitTen States DaiLy 









Enforcement of Licensing Contract 





Claimant Refused Court Aid Where Agree- 


ment of Combined Group Failed to Prescribe 


- Form or Substance of Patent Licenses 





It is a fundamental rule that specific 
performance will not be decreed unless 
the contract is certain and complete. The 
agreement must be free from doubt or 
ambiguity and “make the precise act 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul. 
DIAL TOASTER CORPORATION 





E. JOHNSON. which is to be done clearly ascertain- 
Minnesota Supreme Court. able.” 25 R. C. L, 218. 
No. 27611. “To be enforceable, a contract to enter 


|into a future contract must specify all its 


C. J. Rockwoop for appellant; JAMES| none to be agreed upon as the result of 
E. O’BrIEN for respondents. |future negotiations.” Shepard v. Car- 
Opinion of the Court | penter, 54 Minn. 153. That rule applies 

Aug. 29, 1930 |to contracts involving patents. Dalzell 

Stone, J.—After adverse findings and|v. Deuber Watch Case Mfg. Co., 149 U. 


order for judgment its motion for a/S. 315, 37 L. Ed. 749. 
new trial was denied and plaintiff ap-| 
peals. | 


There is not enough elasticity in it to 
: ’ ie | permit a decree requiring parties to enter 
The action arises from a “patent pool-| into an involved contract, none of the 


i 


Daily, Aug. 9). This view is opposed by ! 


support and defend the Constitution and! 


The court held that | 


ing” contract on Mar. 19, 1927. The pat- 


ents involved covered automatic electric | 


bread toasters and improvements thereto. 
One, known as the Rogers patent, was 
owned by plaintiff. Others, the “Strite 
patents,” were owned by defendant 
Waters-Genter Company, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as though it were the sole de- 
fendant. Its codefendant, Walter E. 
Johnson, can be more conveniently 
designated by his surname only. He was 
the third party to the contract for a pur- 
pose soon to be stated. 

After reciting their ownership of the 
patents, the desire of plaintiff and de- 
fendant “to pool their rights to manufac- 
ture” under all of them and to have John- 
son “handle the licensing of others,” the 
contract assigned from plaintiff to de- 
fendant the Rogers patent and trade 
mark rights. Next, defendant employed 
Johnson “as its royalty sales man- 
ager * * * to take complete charge of the 
licensing of others to manufacture and 
sell * * * in exclusive charge of negotiat- 
ing and executing said license contracts.” 

By the agreement, but subject to its 
own approval, defendant authorized 
Johnson to enter into licensing contracts 
on its behalf “on the best royalty basis 
obtainable” in each instance. Defendant 
was prohibited from entering into any 
such contracts “except through Johnson 
as herein specified.” It was provided that 
“in the event that no licensing agree- 
ment” should be entered into by Johnson 
before Mar. 1, 1928, “‘then this agreement 
shall be cancelled and the parties shall, 


as nearly as possible, restore each other} 


to their status prior to the execution of 
this agreement. There are numerous 


| other terms not now material. 


The thing presently decisive is that 


neither the form nor substance of the} 
proposed licenses was agreed upon and} 


none could be entered into without, on 
the one hand, the approval of the defend- 
ant, and on the other the procurement 


and consent of Johnson, who was plain-} 
| tiff’s representative. 


In that fashion, 
plaintiff and defendant each reserved the 
right to veto as against any licensing 
contract proposed or wanted by the 
other. 


Defendant Refused to 
Approve Sales Agreement 


It may be assumed that Johnson en- 
deavored with diligence to negotiate li- 
censing agreements. He procured from 
a responsible corporation, which we shall 
call the Fitzgerald Compuny, the tender 
of one. But defendant refused its ap- 
proval, and the proposed licensing con- 
tract was not made. There has been no 
other. So by its own terms, the “‘patent 
pooling agreement” lapsed Mar. 1, 1928, 
unless defendant was under an enforce- 
able contractual obligation to approve the 
Fitzgerald contract as tendered. 

The principal relief wanted by plain- 
tiff is a decree compelling defendant to 
approve of and bind itself by that con- 
tract. It may be assumed that if such a 
decree were properly obtainable it could 
be made effective nunc pro tunc so as to 
give plaintiff the benefit of the Fitzgerald 


tract be prevented. 

There is nothing about the subject 
matter of the main contract which puts 
it beyond the power of equity to compel 
specific performance. The difficulty is 
| that were a judge to order what plaintiff 
asks he would be making a contract for 
the parties, rather than enforcing one 
already made by themselves. 








The contract required, in respect to} 


licensing agreements to be procured 

' thereunder, only that they should be “on 
| the best royalty basis obtainable in each 
instance.” Plaintiff asserts that any- 
thing from 25 to 35 cents a toaster would 
be a reasonable royalty. Defendant put 
the figure much higher. 


Questions to Be Settled 
In Proceedings Specified 


The contract fixed no royalties and is 
equally silent as to terms involving other 
matters. Like a lease or contract for the 
sale of real estate, a patent licensing 
agreement may be very simple or very 
involved. Some of the questions to be 
settled are these: Is the license to be 
assignable or not? Are the royalties to 
be “flat” or on a percentage basis? Is 
there to be one rate for one class of arti- 
cles and another rate for another? 

If on a percentage basis, what, if any, 
trade discounts are to be deducted in de- 
| termining the basis for computation of 
royalties? What shall be the terms 
|of reporting accounting and payment? 
What right is licensor to have to ex- 
amine and audit the books and other 
records of licensee in order to verify its 
| reports of royalties? How are the arti- 
cles to be trade marked and advertised? 
What provision is to be made against in- 
fringement and concerning possible suits 
for infringement against licensor or li- 
censee and the result of such litigation, 
favorable or unfavorable? 

How and for what default is the con- 
tract to be subject to cancellation ? What, 
if anything, shall be included in the way 
of a price maintenance agreement, and 
how shall it be enforced? Shall a mini- 
mum production, or of sales and/or royal- 
' ties be granted? If so, how much? 

A form of licensing agreement, found 
in a recent work on patents, after the 
| conventional recitals, proceeds in great 
| detail with no less than 17 numbered sub- 
| divisions. 2 Walter, Patents, 1437. In 
any one of them can be found material 
for disagreement or such nature as easily 
to be an obstacle fatal to final accord. 
Yet it is just such a contract that the 
district court would have made for 
parties who themselves had not made it, 
in order to allow plaintiff the relief 
sought by this action. However desirable 
it may sometimes seem on _ ethical 
grounds, equity has not yet assumed so 
far-reaching a power. The courts stead- 
fastly refuse to make contracts for liti- 
gants. The most they can do is to en- 
force those already made. 








offer as of a date prior to Mar. 1, 1928, | 
and thereby the lapse of the basic con-| 


|terms or conditions of which have been 
agreed upon contractually by themselves, 
That proposition is too familiar law to re- 
quire authorities in support. But among 
those which have been cited to us are the 
following: Williams v. Stewart, 25 Minn. 
516; Halliday v. Hubbard, 45 Minn. 333; 
Ham v. Johnson, 55 Minn. 115; Gruesner 
|v. Thatcher, 158 Minn, 470; Mercer v. 
| Payne & Sons Co., 115 Neb. 420, 213 N. 
W. 813 (where the court declined the job 
|of formulating for parties who had not 
agreed upon its terms a lease of real 
oe Mayer v. McCreery, 119 N. Y. 


Pomeroy states that “for specific per- 
formance is demanded that degree of cer- 
tainty and definiteness which leaves in the 
mind of the chancellor or court no reason- 
able doubt as to what the parties in- 
tended, and no reasonable doubt of the 
specific thing equity is to compel done. 
‘The element of completeness denotes 
that the contract embraced all the mate- 
rial terms; that of certainty denctes that 
each one of these terms is expressed in a 
sufficiently exact and definite manner.’ ” 
5 Pomeroy, Eq. Jur. (2 Ed.), section 
2186. See also Livingston Water Works 
v. City of Livingston, 53 Mont. 1, 162 
| P. 381.. Other cases are collected in the 
annotation of this case in L. R. A. 1917D, 
1074, 1079. 


Order of Lower 
Court Is Affirmed 


An attentive consideration of the cases 
cited for plaintiff confirms rather than 
disturbs the views above expressed. In 
| Nichol v. Marsh, 61 Mich, 509, 28 N. W. 
| 699, the agreement enforced, the court 
said, “was perfectly definite in _ its 
terms.” So also in Bijur Motor Lighting 
Co. v. Eclipse Machine Co., 243 F. 600, 
the contract was complete and “clear.” 


There was no obstacle to the court’s 
ascertaining and by its decree enforcing 
just what the parties themselves had in- 
tended and expressed. In Fuller & John- 
son Mfg. Co. v. Bartlett, 68 Wis. 73, the 
| license was implied, that is expressed by 
the conduct rather than any writing of 
the parties. But as found by the court, 
there was nothing fatally uncertain or 
incomplete about it. In Kearns, etc., 
Bottle Co. v. Hartford, etc., Co., 1 F. (2d) 
318, the agreement enforced was “de- 
fendant’s standard, printed lease and li- 
cense.” That is, a definite and complete 
— had been set up by the parties them- 
selves. 


|. It-may be, as argued for plaintiff, that 
by reason of the contract and more par- 
ticularly the part performance thereof, 
there has resulted a fiduciary relationship 
between plaintiff and defendant with the 
duties and obligations peculiar thereto. 
Ball & Socket Fastener Co. v. Ball Glove 
Fastening Co., 58 F. 818. 


But, assuming that, it does not follow 
that, by a decree of specific performance, 
|a court should compel the parties to as- 
sume the obligations of additional and 
| new contracts to be made for them judi- 
|cially rather than by themselves in the 
| usual manner of contractual agreement. 

Neither this decision nor the judgment 
to be entered pursvant thereto will have 
any effect (beyond that of denying plain- 
tiff’s prayers for affirmative relief) upon 
the rights of the parties arising from 
part performance of the contract. The 
obligations, if any, resulting from that 
performance will not be prejudiced. 

Order affirmed. 


And Dull Care 
Withers on the Vine ° 
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Taxing Statutes of 


In Litigation Before Supreme Court 


Cases Awaiting Disposition Concerning Valid-| 
ity, Construction and Application of Laws 
Of Various States Are Summarized 


Problems of State taxation, including 
particularly questions concerning the 
validity, construction and application of 
taxing statutes of several of the States, 
are raised in 25 of the cases now on the 
docket of the Supreme Court awaiting 
its action therein. The court will begin 
its new term with its first session on 
Oct. 6. 

Issues relating to the right of a State 
to impose a gross receipts tax on gas 

iped from another State and to the va- 
fidity of a State chain store tax are in- 


volved in two cases from Ohio and In- | 


ciana, respectively. 

The taxability of the shares of stock 
of a Maryland company owned by non- 
residents is the question presented in an 
appeal from the highest court of that 
State and the validity of the Kentucky 
statute exempting shares of stock from 
taxation when 75 per cent of the com- 
pany’s property is in the State is also 
before the court. ; 

Five cases relating to capital stock 
Pires on corporations are pending. Two 
of them concern an Idaho tax on foreign 
real estate mortgage companies and two 
involve the Illinois franchise tax, one of 
which is in regard to the minimum tax 
on the entire issued capital stock of for- 
eign companies. 


Illinois Case Is 
Getitioned for Rehearing 


The other Illinois case is entitled 
Western Cartridge Co. v. Emmerson, No. 
375, 1929 term, and is before the court 
on petition for rehearing. The State 
Supreme Court held that when goods 
are manufactured in Illinois and shipped 
to other States, the receipts therefrom 
may be considered Illinois business in 
determining the taxable proportion of 
the nominal value of issued capital stock 
of foreign companies. That decision was 
affirmed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States on May 19 (V U. S. 
Daily 906). 


The question of whether a tax may | 


be imposed on the entire paid-up capi- 
tal stock of a domestic company when 
foreign companies are taxed nly on 


capital employed in the State is pre-| 


sented in a case from Nebraska. 

Three State income taxes are before 
the court—one from New York in 
which the lower court held thst no’ 
wiPistanding the Macallen decision a 
State franchise tax measured by income 
may include in the basis income from 
conyrights and one from North Caro- 
lina in which the State’s right to use an 
arbitrary allocation fractivn is ques- 
tioned on the ground that it produces an 
inequitable result. The third case h 
to do with the Federal tax on the gain 
from sales of municipal securities, but 
according to briefs filed by New York 
and Massachusetts the decision will ap- 
ply equally to a State tax on gains fron 
the sale of Federal securities. 

Three inheritance tax cases are pend- 
ing—one from South Carolina in re- 
gard to intangible property owned by 
nonresidents and two from Massachu- 
sétts in which a trust estate is involved. 
The briefs in a Maryland case regard- 
ing the right to tax shares of domestic 


companies owned by nonresidents also | 


cite several inheritance tax cases. 


Tax on Interstate 


@Buses Questioned 


The validity of Tennessee license tax 
on interstate busses and the right of 
North Carolina to separately classify 
motor vehicle carriers operating between 
terminals more than 50 miles apart are 
issues presented in two other cases. The 
California gross recipts tax can not be 
imposed on receipts from mail contracts, 
ye bus operator of that State contends. 

he decision of the Court of Claims 
holding that Alabama can not tax the 
Federal Government on account of the 
manufacture and sale of power at Mus- 
cle Shoals is also before the court. 

In another case from Maryland the 
taxability of “submerged lands” under 
a pool created by the erection of a 
dam is involved, the dam having been 
erected by authority of the Federal 
Power Commission. A case from In- 
diana concerns the refund of certain 
property taxes in Indianapolis and 
Marion County. 

Three Mississippi cases in which dis- 
criminatory taxation is alleged are pend- 
ing—one involving a road improvement 
district tax, one a mileage tax on rail- 
roads, and the third a tax on the shares 
of a national bank. 

The New Mexico gasoline tax law is 
involved in a case in which the State 
court held that the tax could be imposed 
on fuel shipped from other States and 
not used on the public highways. 

According to the records of the Su- 
preme Court the State tax cases on 
the docket are as follows: 

No. 2. Beidler v. South Carolina Tax 
Commission. Argued Oct. 22, 1928. Re- 
stored to the docket for reargument 
May 26, 1930. In error to the South 
Carolina Supreme Court which heid 
against the taxpayer and ruled that the 
State of South Carolina could impose an 
inheritance tax on the transfer of cer- 
@ain intangibles owned by an Ilinois de- 
cedent. 

No. 6, Stratton v. St. Louis Southwest- 
ern Railway Co. Argued Jan. 16. Re- 
gies to the docket for reargument Apr. 
Pl.. Appeal from the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit which 
held for the taxpayer and ruled that a 
minimum franchise tax based on the en- 
tire capital stock of a foreign corpora- 
tion is invalid. Under the Illinois law, 
it explained, a tax is imposed on that 
proportion of the issued capital stock 
of foreign corporations represented by 
business and property in the State, but 
the minimum tax is based on the e..tire 
issued capital stock. 


Road Improvement 


Assessment Appealed 


No. 8. Memphis & Charleston Rai!way 
Co. v. Pace. Argued Mar. 5, Restored to 
the docket for reargument Apr. 14. Ap- 
peal from the Mississippi Supreme Cou_i 
upholding the validity of a road im- 
provem2nt assessment against the tax- 
payer. The company contends that the 
assessment wa not in proportion to 
benefit, but according to assessed values 
in the district and is unreasonable and 
discriminatory since it was assessed 
62.39 per cent of the cost of improvement 
althovvh owning only 1.9 per cent of the 
acreage in the district, and since its acre- 
age was assessed 838 tir:es more than 
that of the other property owncrs. 

I’o, 11. Klein v. Board of Tax Super- 
visors. Awaiting argument. Appeal 

rom the Kentucky Court of ‘~neals 
gies held against the taxpayer. The 
‘entucky intangible tax law is consti- 
Piutional and the fact that shares of 


States Involved 


stock of companies having more than | 
75 per cent of their property in the State 
are exempt does not amount to an unrea- 
sonable or arbitrary classification, th> 
State Court ruled. Intangibles are as- 
|sessed at full value and real estaie at 
« ly a fraction thereof, and that renders 
the tax invalid, the taxpayer also con- 
tends. Under the Kentucky law intan- 
gibles are separately classified anc | 
taxed at a lower rate than real estate, 
the Kentucky Attorney General point 
out in his brief. Where a corpora‘ion’s | 
property is without the State, a tax on 
its shares of stock owned by residents 
'<younts to double taxation prohibited 
junder recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court, the appellant declares. a: 
No. 22, Willcutts v. Bunn. Awaiting | 
|argument. Certiorari to the Circuit | 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth ene | 
;which held for the taxpayer and ruled 
that the Federal Government has no} 
power to impose an income tax on the | 
gain from the sale of State and muni-| 
cipal securities (IV U. S. Daily 1804). | 
[If the decision is sustained, the States | 
will be subjected to the converse of the | 
doctrine and will be foreclosed from tax- 
ing as income profits received by their | 
inhabitants from the sale of Federal ' 
securities, a brief filed by the Common- | 
| wealth of Massachusetts asserts. | 





Constitutionality of | 
Idaho Law Is Raised | 


No. 26. Vermont Loan and Trust Co, | 
v. Gillis. Awaiting argument. Appeal 
from the District Court for the District | 
of Idaho, Southern Division, which held ' 
against the taxpayer and ruled that} 
chapter 252 of the Idaho session laws of | 
1929 is constitutional. That law, the | 
briefs show, requires foreign companies} 
using capital in competition with 
“moneyed capital” in Idaho to pay a tax 
on that proportion of the value of their 
stock which investments and loans in 
Idaho bear to total investments and 
loans. The appellant is doing a real 
estate mortgage business in Idaho and 
|contends that its shares of stock do not | 
have a taxable status in that State. 

No. 27. New World Life Insurance Co. 
v. Gillis. Awaiting argument. Appeal | 
from the District Court for the District | 
of Idaho, Southern Division. (Compan- | 
ion case to No. 26). | 

No. 33. Coolidge v. Long. Awaiting 
argument. Appeal from the Supreme ! 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts holding | 
against the taxpayer. Appellant’s state- 
ment shows that a husband and wife 
created a trust containing no power of 
revocation the income from which was 
payable to themselves for life, and then | 
|to the survivor. Upon the death of the 
survivor, the principal was to be divided 
among five sons. The trust estate pass- 
ing to the sons on the death of the sur- 
viving settlor was subject to the Massa- 
chusetts inheritance tax in effect at that 
time, even though no tax would have 
been payable under the law existing at 
the time the trust was created, the 
Massachusetts court held. The Federal 
estate tax and the Massachusetts in- 
heritance tax are levied on different sub- 
ject, it declared. 

No, 34. Coolidge v. Long. Awaiting 
argument. Appeal from the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts. (Com- 
panion case to No, 33.) 





Exemption on Receipts From 
Carrying Mails Claimed 


No. 41. Alward v. Johnson, Awaiting 
argument. Certiorari to the California 
Supreme Court which held against the 
taxpayer and ruled that a common car- 
rier may be taxed upon gross receipts 
derived from carrying United States 
mails and parcels post when the gross 
receipts tax is levied in lieu of the gen- 
eral property tax (IV U. S. Daily 2135). 
The company contends that the tax is a 
| direct tax upon a Federal instrumental- 
lity, and is arbitrary and confiscatory 
since the inclusion of the receipts from 
its mail contracts results in a tax equiva- 
lent to more than 19 per cent on the 
value of the physical properties. 

No. 52. Clark v. Maxwell. Jurisdic- 
tion postponed pending hearing on the 
merits. Appeal from the North Caro- 
lina Supreme Court which held against 
the taxpayer and ruled that motor ve- 
| hicle carriers which operate between ter- 
mini more than 50 miles apart may be 
required to pay a larger tax than those 
which operate shorter distances (IV U. S. 
Daily 2231). 

No. 82. State of Alabama v. United 
States. Awaiting argument. Certiorari 
to the Court of Claims which held 
against the State and ruled that the 
Federal Constitution prohibits the State 
from imposing a license tax upon the 
| United States on account of the manu- 
facture and sale of hydroelectric power 
at Muscle Shoals (V U. S. Daily 208). 
The Court of Claims erred in taking jur- | 
isdiction, the Government contended in! 
its memorandum on the petition. 


Decision Invalidating Law 
Of Indiana Up for Review 


No. 108. State of Nebraska, ex rel., 
Beatrice Creamery Co. v, Marsh. Dock- 
eted but not submitted. Appeal from 
the Nebraska Supreme Court which held 
against the taxpayer and ruled that a 
capital stock tax imposed upon the en- 
tire paid-up capital stock of domestic 
corporations is valid, although the tax 
on foreign companies is only upon the 
amount of capital employed within the 
State (IV U. S. Daily 2826). 

_No. 183. State Board of Tax Commis- 
sioners of the State of Indiana v. Jackson. 
Docketed but not submitted. Appeal 
from the District Court for the South- 
ern District of Indiana (3 judges sitting) 
which held for the taxpayer and ruled 
that the Indiana chain store tax law is 
unconstitutional (IV U. S. Daily 3412). 
A State tax, the basis of which depends 
jon the number of stores being operated 
in the State, makes an unreasonable and 
arbitrary classification and can not be 
justified as an exercise of the State po- 
lice power, the District Court held. 

No. 195. Columbus &- Greenville Rail- 
way Co. v. Miller. Docketed but not 
submitted. Certiorari to the Mississippi 
Supreme Court which held against the 
taxpayer. This case involves the valid- 
ity of a mileage tax on railroads in a 
certain Mississippi levee district, the 
briefs reveal. Under a State statute of 
1914 the main line of railroads in the 
district was taxed at $350 per mile. 
Under a 1926 statute the same rate pre- 
vailed, but an exception was made in the 
case of companies having less than 25 
miles of main line in the district, the 
rate then being reduced to $50 per mile. 
That exception was invalid and the peti- 
tioner who had 18.41 miles in the dis- 
trict must pay at the $350 rate, the State 
court held. The 1926 statute was valid, 





Index and Digest 


Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


QYLLABI are printed so that they can 
Index and File Cards, 


Deductions—Depletion—Leaseholds—Invested capital— . 4 Se , 

Evidence considered and Commissioner’s action sustained in disallowing any 
deduction for depletion of a certain leasehold and in eliminating such leasehold 
from invested capital on the ground that it had no 
1913.—Saxman Coal & Coke Co, v. Commissioner. 


Daily, 2275, Sept. 24, 19380. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Calendar of the Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Sept. 23 


Hal E. Roach Studios, Docket No. 13670. 
Special assessment denied. 


| Mercantile Trust Company of California, 


administrator with will annexed of the 


estate of Julius L. Wolf, deceased, and | 


Ruth V. Wolf, sole beneficiary, legatee 
and distributee thereof, Docket No. 
£3485, 

The interest of the surviving wife 
in community property of the de- 
ceased husband and herself, both 
domiciled in California, is subject to 
the Federal estate tax imposed by 
the Revenue Act of 1921. 

Hal E. Roach Studios, Docket No. 29227. 


Amount of deduction allowable to 
a motion picture corporation for ex- 
pense of operation and maintenance 
of a yacht necessary for and used in 
making marine pictures but also 
used for pleasure purposes, deter- 
mined. 

Hal E. Roach, Docket Nos. 29256, 36156, 
42069. 

Deductions are personal to a tax- 
payer and one taxpayer may not 
take deductions properly belonging 
to another. 

Expenses incurred by the president 
of a corporation on behalf of the 
corporation for traveling, entertain- 
ing and similar purposes, paid by 
the president from personal funds 
and not reimbursed to him by the 
corporation may not be deducted by 
the president on his individual re- 
turn. 

Expenses of a corporation for op- 
eration and maintenance of a yacht 
owned by the corporation claimed 
as a deduction by the corporation 
and disallowed by the respondent 
were not properly added to the per- 
sonal income of the president of the 
corporation. Under the facts of the 
case the doctrine of constructive re- 
ceipt should not be invoked to at- 
tribute additional income to the pres- 
ident of the corporation, although 
he used the yacht to some extent for 
personal pleasure. 


Litigation to Test Tax 
Law of Texas Instigated 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Sept. 23. 
Suit has been started in the Federal 
District Court for the Northern District 
of Texas questioning the validity of cer- 
tain sections of the corporate franchise 
ox law as amended by the 1930 legisla- 
ure. 
The changes in the law were expected 
| to increase collections by approximately 
| $100,000, according to an oral statement 


Jane Y. McCallum, who administers the 
corporate franchise tax. 
epee penialedbinip cae moatin ain nidbidcniiiai 





| the petitioner contends, and in any event 
|the State has no right to impose a tax 
;upon it at the same rate as the only 
|other railroad in the district which is 
|valued at 32 times as much per mile 
|and runs parallel to the river. Under 
the Mississippi classification scheme, the 
petitioner’s road is third-class while the 
jonly other road in the district is first- 
| class, it asserts. 


Excessive Assessment 
|On Bank Shares Claimed 


No, 253. First National Bank of 
Biloxi v. Board of Supervisors. Docketed 
but not submitted. Certiorari to the 
Supreme Court of Mississippi holding 
against the taxpayer. Taxes levied 
against its shares of stock are discrimi- 
|natory, the bank contends, since other 
|property in the county is assessed at 
|approximately 65 per cent of actual 
; value, whereas the shares are assessed 
at 100 per cent. Under the Mississippi 
Constitution banks and bank shares may 
be separately classified for taxation, and 
the fact that other classes of property 
are valued at less than required by law 
is no reason why the shares should be 
!accorded similar treatment, the Missis- 
sippi court ruled. 

No, 259. Atkins & Co. v. Dunn, as 
| Auditor of Marion County, Indiana. 
Docketed but not submitted. Certiorari 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit which dismissed the 
petitioner’s bill (IV U. S. Daily 3452). 
The case, the briefs reveal, involves re- 
funds to taxpayers of Marion County, 
Indiana, in connection with certain in- 
creases declared invalid by the State 
Supreme Court. 

No. 264, George E. Breece Lumber Co. 
v. Asplund. Docketed but not submitted. 
Appeal from the New Mexico Supreme 
Court which held against the taxpayer 
and ruled that the State gasoline tax 
may be imposed in the case of fuel trans- 
ported from without the State and used 
therein for purposes other than the 
operation of motor vehicles over the pub- 
lic highways. 

No. 334. Hans Rees’ Sons, Ine. v. 
North Carolina. Docketed but not sub- 
mitted. Appeal from the North Carolina 
Supreme Court which held against the 
taxpayer, The North Carolina scheme 
of imposing an income tax on that pro- 
portion of the total net income of a for- 
eign corporation which its real estate 
and tangible personalty in the State 
bears to total real estate and tangible 
personalty is constitutional, the State 
court ruled (V U. S. Daily 1139). The 
taxpayer contends that the use of this 
arbitrary allocation results in imposing 
a tax on 80 per cent of its income where- 
as only 17 per cent thereof was derived 
in North Carolina, and that the State 
court erred in excluding evidence show- 
ing the unreasonable application of the 
statute to it. 

_ No. 350. Educational Films Corpora- 
tion of America v, Ward. Docketed but 
not submitted. Appeal from the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of 
New York which held against the tax- 
payer, and ruled that since the New York 
corporate franchise tax is not directly 
on income, but is purely an excise, the 
income derived from copyrights may be 
included in measuring the tax basis (V 
| U. S. Daily 1107), 
| No. 358, Interstate Transit, Inc. v. 
| Lindsey, Docketed but not submitted. 
Appeal from the Tennessee Supreme 
Court which held against the taxpayer 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.) 





| by the Texas Secretary of State, Mrs. | 


|entered at Detroit by P. 


be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 
and filed for reference. | 


capital value on_ Mar. 1, 
(Cc. C. A. 3.)—V U. S. 


| 
| 


George N. Klemyer, Arthur F. Jacobs, 

Docket Nos. 30615, 30629. 
Information returns for the years 

192 to 1924 were, under an erroneous 
conception of the requirements of 
law, made on a fiscal year basis by 
a partnership of which petitioners 
were members, although the petition- 

| ers intended, and the partnership ar- 

ticles provided for a calendar year 

| accounting period, and the partner- 

| ship books were kept and its income | 

reported on that basis in the indi- | 

vidual returns of the petitioners. 

Held, that the returns filed by the | 

partnership did not, under the cir- 

cumstances, constitute an election to | 

| establish a fiscal year accounting pe- | 

| riod for the partnership. | 

|C. R. Davis, Docket No. 32950. 

A wife’s compensation for per- 

sonal services, where an agreement 
exists between herself and her hus- 
band under the laws of the State of 
California, that such compensation 
shall be her separate income and sep- 
arate property, and where she has 

| made separate income tax returns, 

| may not be added to and taxed as 

| income of the husband. 

| Ralph H. Cross, Docket No. 33767. 

| In 1925 the petitioner determined | 

| a certain debt to be worthless. | 

| charged it off his books and claimed | 

| a deduction therefor. All the facts 

! and circumstances upon which the 
determination of worthlessness could 
be based had existed without change 
since the latter part of 1921, and 

| were fully known to the petitioner 

| during all that time. Held, the peti- 

| tioner is not entitled to the deduc- 

| tion claimed in 1925. 

| Jonas Bloom, Jonas Bloom, executor of 

| the estate of David Bloom, deceased, 

! Docket Nos. 35159, 35160. gee 

| The amount of $228,362.82 paid in 

| 1925 to one Benjamin Bloom by the 

| partnership of David Bloom & Co., 

| held, to be Benjamin Bloom’s dis- 

| tributive share of the partnership 











assets and not a gift to him from 


the petitioners Jonas Bloom and 


David Bloom, deceased. 


Valuations for Duty 
Fixed by Decisions 


‘Variety of Imported Mer- 
chandise Is Involved in Re- 
appraisement Ruling 


New York, Sept. 23.—New reappraise- 
ment decisions, just announced by the 
United States Customs Court, fix valu- 
ations, for duty assessment purposes, 
upon a wide variety of imported mer- 
chandise, including: 

Swiss cheese imported from Thoune, 
Switzerland, and entered at Los Ange- 


\les by the Howatt Brokerage and Sup- 


ply Company et al.; wool plush slippers 
imported from Nuremberg, Germany, 


and entered at Baltimore by Samuel 
Shapiro ‘& Co.; statuary imported from 
Barcelona, Spain, and enfered at Los 
Angeles by the C. F. Horan Company; 
wrapping paper imported from Ham- 
burg and entered at New York by the 
Republic Bag and Paper Company; as- 
bestos filters and parts, imported from 
Kreuznach, Germany, and entered at 
New York, San Francisco, and Boston 
by Philip Wirth et al.; eauqenas baw 
Stavanger, Norway, 
ported from Stavang Nor ecnt 
Co.,; fancy cotton vestings imported 
from Elberfeld, Germany, and entered 
at New York by the Bury Quilting 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

Silk fabrics imported from Yokohama 
and other places in Japan and entered 
at New York by F. S. Allenby & Co. 
and other importers. This case was re- 
ported in full in T. D. 44207. The court 
decided that the Japanese home con- 
sumption tax was not part of the duti- 
able valuation of these silk fabrics, thus 
sustaining the protests of the importers. 


Steel beads, etc., imported from Paris 
and entered at Philadelphia by the Allen 


|Forwarding Co.; salted beef, imported 





| Indiana—Cases 


|from Montreal and entered at Malone, 
N. Y., by F. W. Myers & Co.; stock 
certificates, imported from Montreal, 
|rhubarb, imported from Waterloo, Can- 
|ada, and fresh cut flowers, imported 
|from Toronto, Canada, all entered at 
Rouses Point, N. Y., by the Railway 
Express Agency, Inc.; bismuth metal, 
|imported from Berlin and entered at 
|New York by Hugo Falck & Co., Ltd.; 
sprats in oil, tc., imported from Vigo, 
Spain, and entered at Ponce, P. R., by 
Rivas Conde & Co.; artificial silk yarn, 


|imported from Cologne, Germany, and 


entered at New York by the American 
Glanzstoff Corporation; bronze tripods, 
ete., imported from Florence, Italy, and 
entered at New York by the Friedlander 
Company. 

(Reappraisements—Circular Nos. 1790- 
1808.) 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
Nevada—A Bulletin by the Mackay School 
of Mines Staff on the Minera] Dumor- 
tierite, University of Nevada, Walter E. 
Clark, Ph. D., L. L. D., President of the 

University, Carson City, 1928. 

South Carolina—Report of the State Treas- 
urer of South Carolina, J. H. Scarbor- 
ough, State Treasurer, Columbia, 1928. 


South Carolina—Report of the State Treas- 
urer of South Carolina, J. H. Scarbor- 
ough, State Treasurer, Columbia, 1929. 

Texas—Proceedings of the Twelfth Texas 
Water Works Short School of Texas. 
Joint Auspices Texas State Department 
of Health, Texas Section Southwést Water 
Works Association, City of Abilene, Sim- 
mons University, and Abilene Chamber 
of Commerce Cooperating, Austin, 1929. 

Decided in the Appellate 

Court of the State of Indiana, Vol. 89. 

Genevieve Brown, Official Reporter, In- 

dianapolis, 1929, 


Taxpayer Denied 
Depletion Claim 


For Leasehold 


Evidence Found to Sustain’ 


Commissioner’s Finding 
That Property Involved 
Had No Capital Value 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The taxpayer was 
not entitled to a deduction it claimed for 
the depletion in value of a certain lease- 
hold, the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit held in this case. The evi- 
dence sustained the Commissioner’s 
finding that the leasehold in question had 
no capital value, the opinion explained. 


SAXMAN CoAL & CoKE COMPANY 
Vv. 

COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Third Circuit. 

No. 4295. 


Petition for review from the Board of | 


Tax Appeals. al ae 
Before BUFFINGTON and Davis, Circuit 
Judges, and JOHNSON, District Judge. 
Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 15, 1930 
JOHNSON, District Judge.—This is an 
appeal from the decision of the Board 


|of Tax Appeals approving the determina- 
income-profits tax} 


tion of additional 
against the petitioner by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue for the year 
1920 in the amount of $14,832.52, and for 
the year 1921 in the amount of 
$10,378.46. ’ ; 

The Commissioner in computing peti- 
tioner’s income for the years 1920 and 
1921 excluded from invested capital the 
amount of $86,500 claimed as the cash 
value of two leases of coal lands ac- 
quired by petitioner upon incorporation, 
Sept. 8, 1909, and also disallowed deduc- 
tions claimed by the petitioner for deple- 


tion of its property based upon the al- 
leged fair market value of the leases on 
Mar. 1, 1913, on the ground that the 
leases had no fair market value on the 
respective dates. From the ruling and 
determination of the Commissioner the 
petitioner appealed to the Board of Tax 
Appeals and the Board of Tax Appeals 
affirmed the ruling and determination of 
the Commissioner. From the decision of 
the Board of Tax Appeals the petitioner 
has brought the case to this court for 
review. 

Upon organization In September, 1909, 
the petitioner issued its capital stock for 
buildings, equipment and leaseholds cov- 
ering 8,200 acres of coal lands in Nicho- 
las County, W. Va. For the leaseholds 


issued. The leaseholds were owned con- 
tinuously |.y petitioner until after the 
close of 1921. The petitioner included 
$86,500 as the cost of the leaseholds in 
its invested capital in computing its ex- 
cess profits taxes for 1920 and 1921. It 


capital value of its leaseholds Mar. 1, 
1913, in computing its taxable income. 
Respondent eliminated the entire amount 
so included in the petitioner’s invested 
capital on account of the ownership of 
leaseholds, and also disallowed the entire 
deduction for depletion, thereby ruling 
that petitioner’s leaseholds had no capi- 
tal value when acquired in September, 
1909, or on Mar. 1, 1913. 


the decision of the Board of Tax Appeals 
that the leaseholds acquired by the peti- 
tione:' upon incorporation in September, 
1909, had no actual cash value at that 
time and had no fair market value on 
Mar. 1, 1913, is supported by the evi- 
dence. 


The determination of the Commissioner 
was prima facie correct and upon appeal 
to the Board*of Tax Appeals the burden 
was on the petitioner to prove not only 
that the Commissioner’s determination 
was erroneous but also to establish all 
essential facts from which a correct de- 
termination of its tax could. be made. 
Reinecke v. Spalding, 280 U. S. 227; 
Wickwire v. Reinecke, 275 U. S. 101; 
Twin City Tile & M. Co. v. Commissioner 
(C. C. A. 8th) 32 F. (2d) 229; United 
| States v. Rindskopf, 105 U. S. 418. 
| The evidence introduced by the peti- 
tioner was insufficient to meet the burden 
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stock of the par value of $86,500 was| 


also deducted depletion based upon the; 


The only question presented is whether | 
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Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Soil Survey of Keith County, Nebraska— 
Number 14, Series 1926. Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, in cooperation 
with the University of Nebraska State 
Soil Survey Department of the Conserva- 
tion and Survey Division. Price, 20 cents. ° 

Agr. 30-1071 

Pathological Conditions Ascribed to Nema- 
todes in Poultry—Circular No. 126, Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture. Price, 5 
cents. Agr. 30-999 

A Graphic Presentation of Statistics of 
Illiteracy by Age Groups—Pamphlet No. 
12 Office of Education, United States De- 
partment of the Interior. Price, 5 cents. 

236 

The Smalliness of America’s Rural High 
Schools—Bulletin, 1930, No. 13, Office of 
Education, United States Department of 
the Interior. Price, 15 cents. E30-237 

Construction and Packing of an Egg Case— 
Leaflet No. 64—United States Department 
of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. 

Agr. 30-1076 


cast upon it by law. The only evidence 
tending to support petitioner’s claims 


| consisted of opinion evidence not found 


upon disclosed or admitted facts and on 
many points at variance with facts dis- 
closed. The Board of Tax Appeals was 
not bound by such opinions but was at 
liberty to reject then and form its own 
opinion on the facts. The Conqueror, 166 
U. S. 110; W. S. Bogle & Co. v. Commis- 
sioner (C. C. A. 7th) 26 F. (2d) 771. 

The determination of the Board of 
Tax Appeals in favor of the Commis- 
sioner is supported by evidence, and, 
therefore, should not be disturbed by this 
court on review. W. S. Bogle & Co. v. 
Commissioner, supra; Bishoff v. Com- 
missioner, 27 Fed. (2d) 91. 

For the reasons stated above the peti- 
tion for review of the decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals is refused and the 
order of the Board of Tax Appeals is 
affirmed. 


EFFECTIVE SEPTEMBER 28TH 


- On a NEW 


and more 
convenient 
schedule ... 


The 


Arrow 
will speed to Chicago. . 


OR those who begrudge unnecessary time spent 
in travel, and who want to spend the necessary 
time in comfort, The Golden Arrow—a leader of 
the Pennsylvania westbound fleet of de luxe flyers 
—has always been one of the most popular trains 


Luxurious Flyers 


Schedules effective Septernber 28 


To Chicago 


LIBERTY LIMITED 
Leaves Washington....... 


THE GOLDEN ARROW 


Leaves Washington 


To St. Louis 
“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 


Leaves Washington........ 2.55 P.M. 
Arrives St. Louis. .....+++++12.30 P.M. 


THE AMERICAN 


Leaves Washington........ 6.30 P.M. 
++ 4.05 P.M. 


Arrives St. Louis........- 


. 3.25 P.M. 
Arrives Chicago....+sscesss 910 A.M. 


«+. 5.30 P.M. 
Arrives Chicago. ....+++++++12.00Noon 


to Chicago. 


Now, thanks to a new, more convenient schedule 
more than thirty minutes faster than ever before, 
The Golden Arrow will establish its leadership 
even more firmly. And courteous service, comfort- 


seem even shorter. 


This same luxury is found 


able surroundings, delicious food, make the journey 


on the other lead- 


ing Pennsylvania trains to the west—the Liberty 


Limited to Chicago, and The American and the 


“Spirit of St. Louis” to St. 


Louis. In addition 


to these there are six other trains daily to Chicago 
and four other trains leaving daily for St. Louis. 


Choose the train that ‘suits your convenience 
best, and discover a new pleasure in railroad travel 


as it speeds over one of the smoothest roadbeds 


in America. 


Alan B. Smith, General Passenger Agent, 613-14th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Telephone National 9140. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


T. A. T. Maddux Air Lines, operating with the Pennsylvania and Santa Fe Railroads, provides swift, up-to-date 
rail-air service from coast to coast and between intermediate points at fares comparable to rail-Pullman fares. 
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Public Utilities Radio 


‘Trackless Cars, 
Powered Within, | Opposed by Rail Brotherhoods 


Taxable for ‘Gas’ Enactment of Workmen’s Compensation Law Said to Be 


Hardship on Railway Employes and Other Inter- 


ae Work 
Attorney General’s Opinion ge ne cerned stone 


Holds Washington State Wilmington, Del., Sept. egy agence poten oe ~ en. 
| brotherhoods are opposed to the enact-! cause the Supreme Court of the Unite 

Laws Regard Such Trol- ment of a workmen’s compensation law | a does not go beyond the — 
. * Federal | facts of each case. Some State laws he 
leys as Motor Vehicles oe ee Leeaity. ae ag ade of | said, specifically exclude all steam rail- 
| the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, | 7024 employes, even If not engaged Z 
State of Washington: | Fred M. Wilcox, told the International ; ™terstate cal aoe Oil pipe lines, he 
Olympia, Sept. 23. | Association of the Industrial Accident | Stated, are still under State jurisdiction 

If a “trackless trolley” is propelled; Boards and Commission at the second | © 
by power generated within the vehicle} day’s session of its convention Sept. 23. | 
itself by an internal-combustion engine| He expressed the hope that a survey | 
it would be a motor eons teat beet | would be made to show the relative ben- 
law of Washington, and liquid fuel used) efit train operatives would receive un- | : : ay . : 
therein would be ‘subject to tax, it is! der compensation acts as contrasted with | _— Peters tomes a in -anasgrooneeg 
mated in gn opinion, just given by an the Federal aw Suche survey he pe say et member the Oropan fe 
; ster T.j qj , , sati eee : aise re 

gg Tn erent vers a favor the compensation | dustrial Accident Commission, Sam 
Mr. Parker previously had given an|* The Secretary of Labor, James J.| oo = oe established by 
opinion that a “trackless trolley” op-|pavis, addressed the convention Sept.| the Supreme Court of the United States, 


: . * : | he said, is that admiralty has exclusive 
Vv wer from an OVEeF-| 9< vork- | HE S41G, IS t j 
cog gana gl tenho vehicle under | 22 on the subject of the benefits of work | Jurisdiction if the contract of employment 


: s sation legislation. | ea : es 
J. S. Daily 3419),|™en$ oe oc . | is maritime and the casualty is maritime, 
eee lew VU v (The full text of the address by Mr. | unless the matter is of mere local in- 


and subsequently was asked by the Di-| navis appears elsewhere on this page.) s 2 
icenses, rles R. Maybury, | ie - , terest; that State compensation may 
rector of Licenses, Cha Mr. Wilcox pointed out that Federal | validly provide relief if the contract is 


ongress has not acted on this subject. 
The border. line between admiralty 
jurisdiction of the United States and the 


even though interstate commerce because ; 


| jurisdiction of States under their work-| 


whether “a liquid fuel tax would be re-| jurisdiction applies whenever interstate 


quired on liquid fuel used in these 
trackless trolleys ” 
No Confiict in Opinions 

Mr. Maybury also sent to the Attor- 
ney General a report of an opinion by 
the Attorney General of Illinois hold- 
ing that “trackless trolleys” are motor 
vehicles (V U. S. Daily 1565). I 
Parker states that his first opinion 1s 
not in conflict with that from Illinois, 
as different statutes were considered. 

The opinion of Sept. 19 follows in full 


text: ‘3 ; 
We have your letter of Sept. 17, nt 


Y in you refer to our previous op 
ae onder date of Jan. 25, 1930, with 
reference to trackless trolleys, and re- 
quest our opinion on. the question of 
whether or not a liquid fuel tax would 
be required on liquid fuel used in these 
trackless trolleys. You also enclose a 
report of an opinion of the Attorney 
General of Illinois which holds that these 
trackless trolleys are motor vehicles. 


Statutes Are Different 


We have carefully examined the re- 
port of that opinion and have also ex- 
amined the Illinois statute defining mo- 
tor vehicles. An examination of this 
statute discloses that it varies materially 
with our statute and we believe that the 
opinion of the Attorney General of Mli- 
nois is not in conflict with our opinion, 
since different statutes were considered. 

With reference to the question oi 


whether or not a liquid fuel tax would | 


have to be paid on liquid fuel used in 
these trackless trolleys, in our opinion, 


there is no question that if these vehi- | 
cles are propelled by motive power de- | 


| commerce is involved in any way. If an 
intrastate train contains one passenger 
‘or one piece of freight destined for 
| point without the State or coming from 
| another State, the trainmen are consid- 
ered to be in interstate commerce for 
jurisdictional purposes, he said. 


|Not Subject to General Rule 
|. There is no general rule that can b 
|laid down in cases involving interstate 


Federal Prisoners 
Now Fingerprinted 


| 


a| 


' 


Mr.| Interstate Commerce Adjudged Workers’ 


( 
| 
| 


Department of Justice Coop- 


erating With Other Agen- 
| cies in Crime Detection 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| 


| 


nonmaritime and the injury maritime, if 
the contract contemplates an exclusive 
remedy by compensation; and that State 
statutes alone are applicable to cases in 
which the injury is nonmaritime not- 
withstanding that the contract may be 
distinctly maritime. 
The Longshoremen’s and _ Harbor 
Compensation Act, passed by 


Cngress in 1927, does not modify or 


e| change any characteristic feature of the 


general maritime law, according to Mr. 
Laughlin, but it does provide for com- 
pensation payments to workers in cer- 
tain types of maritime employment upon 
the navigable waters of the United 
States where recovery through State 
laws might not validly be provided. 

It is the place where the accident hap- 
pens rather than where its result occurs 


|that determines jurisdiction, according 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


To Adopt Marine 


Insurance Law 


Amendment to Tax Com- 
panies on Net Income Will 


Aid Pacific Trade, Say 


Two State Senators 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Sept. 23. 

The adoption of Senate Constitutional 
Amendment 17 by the voters of Califor- 
nia, under which ocean marine insurance 
| would be taxed on the basis of its under- 
writing profit in proportion to business 
done in California, would enable Cali- 
fornia companies to compete with other 
States having similar tax laws, two 
State Senators, Will R. Sharkey and Tal- 
lant Tubbs, have stated in arguments in 
behalf of the proposed amendment. 
pointed out in their statement that if ma- 
rine ‘insurance can be purchased more 
| cheaply, it will assist in the development 
of Pacific trade. 
| The statement follows in full text: 

This constitutional amendment, unan- 
imously passed at the 1929 session of 
the California Legislature, originated 
from a recommendation in 1929 by a 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
|Fisheries of the House of Representa- 
tives and United States Shipping Board 
to the Governors and Insurance Com- 
missioners of all the States, after care- 
ful inquiry by the Federal Government 
‘into our mercantile marine and overseas 
commerce. 

Foreign Competition 


The inquiry developed that foreign 
insurers (taxed on net income whereas 
American marine insurers were taxed 
upon gross premiums) could quote lower 
premiums than Aiaerican insurers, thus 
having an unfair advantage in compe- 
‘tition for the insurance of American 
|vessels, which they have used to the 





It is | 


Wilmington, Del., Sept. 23.—The most 
gratifying result of workmen’s compen- 
sation legislation has been the efforts 
made toward accident prevention since 
the enactment of such laws, said the 
Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis, in 
lan address Sept. 22 at the annual con- 
‘vention of the International Association 
lof Industrial Accident Boards and Com- 
| missions. 

Th address follows in full text: ; 

I know of no subject of greater seri- 
ousness or importance than the one you 
lare organized to advance, and are gath- 
ered here to discuss. Certainly no prob- 
lem more pressing is before our country 
than this matter of saving human lives 
and limbs in American industry. 

In treating this subject, it is well to 
consider where we stand at present, and 
how far we have come, in compensation 
for injury and in preventing injury 
altogether. 

I well remember when we had no 
workmen’s compensation laws in this 
country; when we worked here in the 
United States under the same sort of 
legal protection which had obtained in 
England for centuries. Even to talk 
about such matters as compensation for 
injury was considered sedition then. We 
had only the legal doctrine of assumed 
risk on the part of the employe, the 
j legal doctrine of negligence on the part 
|of the employe, and the third doctrine 
of the negligence of a fellow servant. 
Everything was up to the employe. 


Doctrine of Compensation 


Traced to Bible Times 

In spite of this state of the law, it 
would be a mistake to say that no em- 
ployer exerted himself for the safety of 
his workers. There were then, as there 
| always have been, many employers who 








to the chairman of the Maine Industrial |substantial disadvantage of American! not only did every possible thing to pro- 


Commission, Donald Garcelon, citing the 
case of a workman knocked off a vessel 
onto a dock. In such a case, he said, ad- 


|marine insurance companies. 
| Federal authorities stated: 
| “Marine insurance, unlike other forms 


| miralty jurisdiction would apply, while if |of insurance, is essentially national and 


| the man is thrown from a dock into the | international in character. 


water, the opposite result is reached. 
A case now pending before the Su-: 


forcement agencies in the apprehension | preme Court of North Carolina, involv- 


of criminals. : 
The Department’s statement follows in 
| full text: 
| Statistics prepared in the Bureau of 
Sceaattamaiat, Department of Justice, 
covering the operations of that Bureau 
during the fiscal year which ended June 
30, 1930, show the work performed by 
its agents in the field assisting in the 
enforcement of Federal law. 
One branch of the work is the locat- 


|ing the right of the State Industrial! American 


| 


Commission to compel opinion testimony 
from a physician, was cited by the chair- 
man of the Commission, Matt H. Allen. 
Mr. Allen had sentenced the physician 
to jail for contempt upon his refusal to 
testify and this was affirmed in habeas 
corpus proceedings in the Superior 


Court, it being held that the Commission | 


is a court with power to compel testi- 
mony. “If the Supreme Court holds that 


Its necessity 
for the successful maintenance of a large 
merchant marine and a growing foreign 
jtrade is universally recognized * * * 
shipowners and merchants 
| must be prepared to meet the competi- 
tion of other nations, and to this end 
should not be handicapped by the ab- 
sence of marine insurance facilities at 
home. 


“Gross premium taxation has created | 


|real disability for American companies, 
whereas the substitution of a tax upon 
{net profits would add much toward plac- 


|ing them on an equal footing with their | 


|tect their workmen from accident, but 
|cared for them when accidents did occur. 
| Nevertheless, as the laws then stood, 
|they left this burden on the individual 
employer, as a direct and personal rela- 
tionship between himself and any injured 
worker. 

This idea of responsibility is as old as 
the oldest records of human relations and 
legal formula. In the 21st Chapter of 

| Exodus, verses 18 and 19, we read: “If 
|men strive together, and one smite an- 
|other with a stone, or with his fist, and 
jhe die not, but keepeth his bed; if he 
lrise again, and walk abroad upon his 
staff, then shall he that smote him be 
| quit; only he shall pay for the loss of 
his time, and shall cause him to be thor- 
oughly heaied.” ae 

| And even farther back than this, in 
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Change in Federal Liability Act \California Urged | Accident Prevention Campaign 
Traced to Compensation Laws 


Secretary of Labor Tells International Association of In- 
dustrial Accident Boards That Drive Has Brought 
Gratifying Result 


insure them against the result of acci- 
dents so that if one man, or one-tenth of 
1 per cent of his employes, is injured, he 
must be compensated, whereas a man 
who employs three and injures one, or 33 
per cent of his total force, need not com- 
pensate that man for his injuries. 

But these weaknesses in our laws are 
gradually being corrected. State after 
State is extending the coverage and les- 
sening the waiting period. 

To me the most gratifying result of 
workmen’s compensation legislation has 
been the efforts made toward accident 
prevention since the enactment of these 
laws. I am not going into the discus- 
sion as to whether or not accidents are 
increasing or decreasing at the present 
time, but if we take a longer period, say 
the 10 years from 1917 to 1927, there 
certainly can be no question. After all, 
it took several years after the enact- 
ment of workmen’s compensation laws 
before industry and insurance companies 
began to realize that the most effective 
way to meet the expense of compensa- 
tion was to prevent accidents. 

Pennsylvania, for instance, in 1917 had 
3,072 fatal industrial accidents, 224,808 
nonfatal, a total of 227,880 industrial 
accidents. In 1927, with ten years more 
of increase in industry and industrial 
population she had 2,053 fatal and 158,- 
690 nonfatal, a total of 160,743 industrial 
accidents, a decrease for 1927 from 1917 
of over 33 per cent in fatal accidents; de- 
crease of over 29 per cent in nonfatal 
accidents; a decrease in the total indus- 
trial accidents of over 29 per cent. In 
the meantime the completeness of acci- 
dent reporting had largely increased. 

A comparison of the figures would 
show a similar situation in Massachu- 


\tical and effective way. 





setts, in Iowa, Connecticut, Colorado and 
Montana. In fact, taking a long view, 
our industrial accident rate is relatively 
lower than it was when we began the 
enactment of the workmen’s compensa- 
lion laws. This may not be true of sin- 


gle industries. It probably is not true . 
of the building trades. 


Here again the fight has been a long 
one. Moses took a hand in this—Deuter- 
onomy, chapter 22, 8th verse, “When 
thou buildest a new house, then thou shalt 
make a battlement for thy roof, that thou 
bring not blood upon thine house, if any 
man fall from thence.” It is apparent, 
however, that in those days the owner 
and the builder were the same person, 
and Moses could call down the sin of 
“blood upon thine house” in a very prac- 
Now we let the 
contract to a general contractor, who 
sublets it to from a dozen to scores of 
subcontractors. In this way we have 
thinned out the sense of personal respon- 
sibility to a point where it has very little 
appeal. 

But the workmen’s compensation acts 
made it pay for the employer to install 
safety devices wherever men work. The 
United States Steel Corporation states 
that beginning with the enactment of 
the workmen’s compensation law, this 
corporation, in 10 years, spent $9,763,063 
on prevention work and that at the end 
of the 10 years the money saving re- 
sulting from this expenditure had bee 
$14,609,920. That is to say, if thei 
accident rate had been so high at the 
end of this period as it was at the be- 
ginning, compensation would have cost 
them more than $14,500,000 more than 
it did cost them. In addition to this 
is the fact that if the accident rate had 
not been lowered, 250,000 additional men 
would have been injured during the 10- 
year period and probably more than 
40,000 killed. 

There came to my desk recently a 
statement calling attention to a great 
jubilee held at the Anderson, Ind., works 
of the American Steel & Wire Company 
on the unveiling of a safety record tablet 
commemorating the fact that for four 
years ending Mar. 16, 1930, no employe 
of that plant had sustained a disabling 
accidental injury. 
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|ing and capturing of fugitives from jus- the Industrial Commission is a court,” 
jtice. It is shown that durjng the year) <aiq Mr. Allen, “it follows that it had 


on the gasoline used would have to be ;fugitives to the number of 1,412 were} ip, power to compel testimony; and the 


; ‘apprehended. The largest number of| catch cht a trol over insurance, but was so impressed 
aid. sh 7 +. | great weight of authority is to the effect | -. eee 2 : 
* In our opinion of Jan. 25, 1930, to|fugitives apprehended was under the Na-| that the refusal of a witness to testify | With the condition that existed that it 


vhi ou refer, we held that a trackless|tional Motor Vehicle Theft Act and 499 | ; 1 atwact e court in the|Proceeded in 1922 to enact a Marine 

ey anities its power through elec-|persons charged with violations of ei nd ae as in ithe | Tnsuranee Profits Tax Law for the Dis- 
tric current transmitted through a reg-|law, who had fled from justice, were!) nishment for contempt.” State Indus- trict of Columbia. This was followed 
ular street car trolley line was not ajapprehended. The next largest number |{.:.) Commissions should have their | bY similar legislation in New York, 
motor vehicle as that term is defined by | were violators of the White Slave Traffic | standing as courts fixed by legislation, | Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Rhode Island, 
section 1(b), chapter 180, Laws of 1929.) Act, 196 being apprehended. Federal |}. cat’ |Oregon and Washington. The State of 
However, if the power is generated 


prisoners who has escaped were appre-| © McShane, of the Utah Industrial | California, however, cannot grant this 
within the vehicle itself by an internal 


rived from an internal combustion en- 


| * * : 
gine through the use of gasoline, a tax | foreign competitors. 


the Babylonian Code of Hammurabi, 
The Federal Government has no con- 


paragraph 206, is, “If a man strike an- 
other he shall be responsible for the 
physician.” 

You will note, however, that the law 
of Moses went some of State compensa- 
tion laws several degrees better, for it 
says, “He shall be paid for the loss of 
his time,” which means they had no wait- 
ing period ranging from three to 14 days. 
And it says, “Shall cause him to be thor- 
|oughly healed,” which means unlimited 
| medical care, something which we have 


OCTOBER 5—11 
IT PAYS TO OBSERVE IT 


GAIN by proclamation, the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the 


|hended to the number of 136, and fugi- | issi i i tax relief until this amendment is a 
combustion engine, then clearly the vehi-/| tive violators of the National Prohibition | Commission, said a review of 38 States p- 
cle would be a motor vehicle as that 


term is defined by section 1(b), chapter 
180, Laws of 1929, and liquid fuel used 
therein would be subject to tax. 


Hearing of Operators 


In Oil Suits Deferred 


State Sets Oct. 6 to Try 59 for 
Alleged Violation of Order 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Sept. 23. 

The hearing before the State Corpora- 
tion Commission on its citation of 59 
oil operators for alleged violation of the 
Commission’s oil proration order, which 
had been continued until Sept. 23, has 
again been continued, this time to Oct. 6, 
according to an oral announcement by 
the Chief Conservation Officer, W. J. 
Armstrong. 

The continuation was ordered because 
of the litigation now pending in Federal 
and State courts over the legality of 
the proration of oil production in Okla- 
homa. The case of the C. C. Julian Oil 
& Royalties Co. to test the constitu- 
tionality of the proration law is before 
the Oklahoma Supreme Court, and the 
Commission also is interested, Mr. Arm- 
strong said, in the outcome of a suit for 
an interlocutory injunction brought by 
the Champlain Refining Co., of Enid, in 
the District Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of Oklahoma. The latter case will 
be heard Sept. 29. 


Four Applications 
Reach Radio Board 


Construction Permit Changes 
And Licenses Are Sought 


Four applications for construction per- 
mit changes and licenses to cover con- 
struction permits were received by the 
Federal Radio Commission Sept. 23, the 
Commission announced. The following 
applications were received: 

WTBO, Associated Broadcasting Corp., 
Fort Hill, Cumberland, Md., application for 
construction permit amended to request 620 
ke. instead of 1,410 ke., with 250 w., un- 
limited. Y 

KSTP, National Battery Broadcasting Co., 
Jefferson Highway, one-half mile north of 
Westcott, Minn., modification of construc- 
tion permit to extend completion date on 
construction permit to Dec. 20, 1930. 

WHBL, Press Publishing Company, 636 
Center Avenue, Sheboygan, Wis., license to 
cover construction permit issued Aug. 26, 
1930, to install a new transmitter. 

KFEQ, Scroggin & Company Bank, Paulin 
and Elwood Streets, St. Joseph., Mo., license 
to cover construction permit issued May 
20, 1930, to make changes in equipment. 


Livestock Commission 
Men Uphold Sale Rates 


Oral arguments regarding the lawful- 
ness of rates charged by commission 
men in selling livestock at the Sioux City, 
Iowa, stockyards, were heard before the 


Act to the number of 121 were appre- 
hended. 
Stolen Autos Recovered 

Another important work of the agents 
‘of the Bureau in the field was that of 
investigations conducted under the Na- 
tional Motor Vehicle Theft Act, which 
resulted in convictions to the number of 
|2,452, with fines aggregating $34,267. 
'In this work there were recovered stolen 


/the courts rather than the commissions, | 


! 
' 
| 
| 


statutes disclosed 30 that gave power to 


to compel testimony. Only California, 


{Montana and Virginia have given com- 


missions this definite power. Giving 

commissions court powers might lead to 

administrative difficulties, he said. 
“There is too much politics” in some 


industrial commissions to make advisable 


|the vesting of court powers upon them, | 
|according to the chairman of the Kansas | 


automobiles to the number of 3,349 val-|Commission of Labor and Industry, G. 


ued at $1,869,565. 


Clay Baker. The function of industrial 


Under the operations of the national|commissions should be that of admin- 
bankruptcy laws investigation work was|istrative bodies and not courts, Mr. Wil- 


conducted by the Bureau in bringing 
about the conviction of 188 violators of 
the law, with court sentences totaling 
135 years and fines imposed to the 
amount of $32,952. Recoveries of funds 


involved in these bankruptcy tases to-| 


taled $187,636. 

There were 153 convictions secured as 
a result of investigation work by the Bu- 
| reau, for violation of the law against the 
impersonation of government officers. 
Fines imposed for such violations totaled 
$6,101, and recoveries of funds to the 
amount of $1,189 were effected. 

In connection with the violation of the 
| National Banking Act, investigation work 
was conducted by the Bureau in cases 
which resulted in 516 convictions, rrison 
sentences amounting to a total of 315 
years, and fines amounting to $18,508. 
Recoveries of funds amounting to $56,- 
484 were effected. 

Fingerprints Taken 
| A division of the Bureau that is ex- 
tending its work and results over a large 
territory is that of Identification and In- 
formation. Arrangements were per- 
fected during the year whereby all United 
States marshals now submit to the Bu- 


| 
| 
| 


| Alberta, Canada, to Calgary refineries| ¢, 


|of the field, according to a dispatch re-| 
|ceived in the Department of Commerce 


\from Trade Commissioner John A. Em-| 


cox said. 


August Oil Output in Alberta 
Second to June High Point 


Deliveries of oil from Turner Valley, 


during August amounted to 110,801 bar- 
rels, the second highest in the history 


bry, Winnipeg. The record is held by 
June production, which came to 111,960 
barrels. If production continues at the 
rate established by the first eight months 


| proved by the people of the State. 
Owing to the laws in other States, 
|marine insurance companies of Cali- 
fornia, transacting business in such 
States, cannot secure the benefit of their 
jlaws, until California passes similar 
laws. California companies will then 
|be able to compete on equal terms with 
{the companies of other States. 


Will Aid Pacific Trade 


The cost of marine and transportation 
insurance plays an important part in 
the ability of a State to export its prod- 
;ucts. If such insurance can be bought 
/more cheaply in this State, not only will 
;our people be able to reach foreign mar- 
|kets to better advantage, but our ship- 
|owners, merchants, farmers and export- 
|ers will be strongly fortified in compet- 
jing for the trade of the Pacific. 
Marine insurance is exposed to keen 
|foreign and international competition. 
|It is in the interest of American com- 
|merce that as large a part of American 
| Vessels and cargo shipment shall be in- 
sured by American insurers as possible. 

The valuable effect of the granting 
of tax relief by the States has already 
shown itself in the acceptance by marine 
insurers in the United States of much 


|the 1930 total will be 1,147,047 barrels, | larger insurances on Ameriean ocean- 


jcompared with 981,221 barrels produced | gaing vessels. 


in 1929. The completion of more wells 


‘ As the business of ma- 
| rine insurance companies grows and pros- 


‘and greater recovery in colder weather! pers, so will the tax revenues of Cali- 


|reau fingerprints of persons taken into} 


custody by them. 
of fingerprints have been placed in the 
hands .of United States 
their deputies. Closer cooperation in 
fingerprinting is being obtained with 
other Governmental agencies, and State 
and local enforcement officials in increas- 
ing numbers are cooperating with the 
‘division and are contributing fingerprint 
'data. During the year fingerprints were 


received in the division to the number of | 


354,120, which was an increase of 50,000 
over the preceding year. There are now 


in the possession of the division finger- | 


prints to a total of 2,099,271. It is re- 
corded in the division that hundreds of 
fugitives from justice were located dur- 
jing the year as a result of fingerprint 
| identifications. 


iby J. F. Boyd, representing the Live- 
stock Exchange of Chicago. 

The Department of Agriculture took 
|the evidence in the case at Sioux City 
jlast May. The oral arguments were ac- 
;corded, it was explained at the Depart- 
;ment, for the purpose of giving the com- 
mission men full opportunity for presen- 
|tation of their side of the case, in favor 
of sustaining the present rates. 

At the conclusion of the hearing, Act- 
jing Secretary Dunlap agreed to allow 
Mr. Stilwell several weeks in which to 
file a written brief, following which the 
case will be decided by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 
| It was explained at the Department 
|that this is the first case involving the 
lissue of commission rates since the 
Omaha, Nebr., livestock commission rate 


Outfits for the taking | 


marshals and | 





Acting Secretary of Agriculture, at the|case, on which hearings were held and| 


Department of Agriculture, Sept. 23. The | decision given in the United States Court|and between Grand Junction 
‘commission men were represented by C.|on Feb. 24, 1930, in favor of the Secre- mosa. 


M. Stilwell, attorney, of Sioux City, and 


5 


‘tary of Agriculture. 


may contribute to make the monthly 
average appreciably higher during the 
jater months of the year. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


ifornia and insurance capital for invest- | 


ment purposes increase within the State. 
| We strongly recommend tke adoption 
of this amendment. Vote yes. 


Contest for Airplane Transport Line 
Is Settled by Commission in Colorado 


Certificate Granted Pikes Peak Company Because Proposed 
Service Is Held to Be of Greater Value 


State of Colorado: 


A contest between two airplane com- 
panies for authority to engage in the 
transportation of passengers between 
points in Colorado has just been de- 
cided by the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, which granted a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity to Pikes Peak 
Air Commerce, Inc., and denied an ap- 
plication of the United States Airways, 
ne. 

Both companies, the Commission’s or- 
der shows, are operating under certifi- 
cates heretofore issued by the Commis- 
sion. The Pike’s Peak Company is au- 
thorized by two certificates issued in 
1929 and 1930 to operate a motor air- 
plane system for the transportation of 
passengers within what is known as the 
Pike’s Peak region, and for chartered 
trips within and without the State of 
Colorado, and for the transportation of 
passengers on regular routes within a 
territory adjacent to the City of Pueblo. 

The United States Company is op- 
erating under a certificate issued in 
1928, and its operations consist of the 
transportation of passengers on sched- 
ule between Denver, Kansas City, and 
St. Louis. 

The Pike’s Peak Company filed an 
application for permission to operate 
between Durango and Denver via Ala- 
mosa, Pueblo, and Colorado Springs, 
and Ala- 


right to operate between Denver, Sa- 


The other company sought the | 


Denver, Sept. 23. 


lida, Gunnison, Montrose, Delta, and 
Grand Junction and intermediate points. 

“It is regrettable,” the Commission 
said in its order, “that at this early 
stage of development of airplane serv- 
ice in our State a certificate may not 
be issued to each of the applicants 
herein. But they both agreed at the 
hearing that there is not enough busi- 
ness for duplication of service and 
that only one certificate should be 
granted. We feel quite convinced that 
there is not enough airplane business 
between Grand Junction and Denver to 
warrant the operation of two lines be- 
tween those cities.’ 

The Commission found from the evi- 
dence that the proposed service of the 
Pike’s Peak Company would be of 
| greater value to the people of Colorado 
than that of the other applicant, and 
|issued its order accordingly. 

The question of altitude in flying 
over mountain passes was one of the 
elements considered by the Commis- 
sion, which said: 

“‘We would hesitate to allow the mat- 
ter of altitude of passes to control our 
decision, but we are inclined to believe 
that it is desirable that the mountain 
passes over which airplanes fly should 
be as low as possible, and that the 
safety of the passengers is better served 
by flying over Cochetopa Pass than 
Monarch or some other pass near Sa- 
‘lida.’ 





‘ 


not as yet achieved. 4 
It will be noted, however, that this 
is purely an individual matter. The idea 
of socializing the workmen’s compensa- 
tion costs was first enacted into law in 
Germany in 1884, followed by Austria 
in 1887. It was not until 1911 that such 
legislation was enacted by any of the 
States of the United States, except the 
{experiments in Maryland, Montana and 
|New York, but in 1911, 10 of our States 
adopted such laws. Delaware’s law was 
approved Apr. 2, 1917, and became ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1918. Today such legis- 
lation covers all but four of the States 
and covers all of the territories and in- 
sular possessions of the United States, 
and all but one of the provinces of Can- 
ada; in fact it is almost universal 
|throughout the western world. 


|Weaknesses in Laws 


| Are Being Corrected 

I do not mean to imply that these laws 
are as good as they ought to be, or as 
!comprehensive as they ought to be. I 
see no reason why such legislation should 
be made elective—which means as I un- 
derstand it that an employer need not 
come under the law unless he wants to. 
I see no reason why the coverage should 
be restricted as it is in some States. I, 
for one, fail to grasp the idea that if a 
man employs a thousand persons he must 


[ L"COURTEOUS 
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AND 
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Why do so many executives book 
White Star, Red Star and 
Atlantic Transport Lines? 
Because the service on our ships 
is genuine, spontaneous...born 
of a keen desire to make the pas- 
senger's trip a delightful event. 


Quiet rooms for conference—ex- 
pert stenographers—radio service 
day and night—ship to shore tele- 
phone service on the Majestic! 
Sail Friday or Saturday from New 
York... keep engagements in Lon- 
don or Paris the following week- 
end. Many famous liners to choose 
from. Always a convenient sailing. 
*Quoted from an executive's letter to us. 
Apply to R. M. 

1419 G St, N. 


ton, D. C., or any authorized 
Steamship Agent. 


MN 
NM 
WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 


Governors of the states declare the im- 
portance and significance of Fire Pre- 
vention Week. This year itis the week 
of October 5-11. Communities which 
have earnestly observed Fire Prevention 
Week have profited by substantial re- 
ductions in the number and amount of 
fire losses occurring within that week 
and the periodjimmediately following it: 


Year-round Program in 700 Cities 


Under the auspices of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, more 
than 700 cities are competing in contin- 
uous programs of fire prevention and 
protection. In these cities Fire Preven- 
tion Week is merely the occasion for 
a fresh yearly start. 

Civic organizations, realizing that pre- 
venting the destruction of existing indus- 
trial plants is just as important as the 
winning of new enterprises for the com- 
munity, are giving the fire prevention 
movement a constantly increasing mea- 
sure of support. 


STOCK FIRE 
INSURANCE 


represents highly organized facilities for 
the encouragement of this work. These 
have been extensively used and are con- 
stantly available, without charge, to any 
individual, organization or community: 


Comprehensive fire prevention cam- 
paigns have become decided factors in 
enhancing personal and material safety 
in this country. It will pay you to take 
en active part in such worthy efforts. 


Stock Fire Insurénee 
Companies are Represented 
by Capable Agents in Your 
Community 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF 
FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
85 John Street, New York 


CHICAGO 
222 West Adams Street 
Ron 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


ee eee ee ee ea rrr ee 
A National Organization of Stock Fire Insurance Companies Established in 1866 
SSS 
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Railroads 


Spain Revising Analysis of Howell Railway Bill’ 


Regulation of 
Railway System 


Government Plans Unifica- 
tion and Simplification of, 
Control in Reorganization 
Of Superior Council 


The administration of the railway sys- 
tem of Spain is being reorganized, with 
unification and simplification of control 
and reduction of personnel and expenses 
as the objectives, the Department of 
Commerce has just been informed. The 
superior railway council has been dis- 
solved by royal decree and a new council 
is provided under the ministry of public 
works. The Department’s statement, is- 
sued Sept. 22, follows in full text: 

In an attempt to solve some of the 
problems which confront the Spanish 
T@ilway system at the present time, the 
Government has decided upon a plan of 
simplification and unification of the ex- 
isting railway regimen, according to a 
report received in the Department of 
Commerce from Acting Commercial At- 
tache Julian C. Greenup, Madrid, Spaim 
To this end a royal decree was issued re- 
cently dissolving the present superior 
railway council and providing for its im- 

diate reorganization upon a more con- 
crete basis. 

Setup of Organization 


Under the new form of organization | or of the association. 


the superior railway council will be de- 
pendent upon the ministry of public 
works and will be composed of the fol- 
lowing: A president appointed by royal 
decree, upon the nomination of the min- 
ister of public works; eight state repre- 
sentatives, icluding one jurist, and four 
engineers named by the minister of pub- 
lic works, and one economist named by 
the treasury department; eight repre- 
sentatives composing a joint delegation 
of concessionaires of railways which ad- 
here to the national railway regimen; 
one representative of laborers _ and 
agents, appointed by labor organizations; 
and three representatives appointed by 
the minister of public works who will 
represent commercial, agricultural and 
industrial interests. A general secre- 
tart} with voice but without vote, will be 
appointed by the council itself. The 


council members will be appointed to | 


serve four years, and may be reelected. 

The state’s delegates in the council 
and the members representing agricul- 
tural, commercial and industrial inter- 
ests may not be counselors, managers, 
advisers, nor employes of any of the 
railway companies adhering to the rail- 
way regimen, nor may they have con- 
tractual agreements with them or hold 
any office in companies which perform 
work or services for them. 


Nature of Functions 


The reorganized railway council will 
function according to the provisions of 
base 8 of the royal decree of July 12, 
1929, except in matters relating to tar- 
iff, inspection of and intervention in 
management of companies, and in the 
emission of railway bonds. Their func- 
tions in regard to tariff will be merely 
informative and consultative, and in re- 
gard to the state railway debt they will 
¢: subject to whatever regulations may 

e dictated respecting it. 

Among the most important reforms in 
the organization of the superior railway 
council is the reduction which is to be 
effected in the technical and administra- 
tive personnel and in the budget expenses 
of the council. The president of the 
council will be required to submit to the 
inistry of public works a plan of these 
réductions, and the latter will dictate 
the measures necessary to the constitu- 
tion of the new superior railway council 
in order that it may commence to oper- 
ate at once. Once the council is formed, 
it will draw up the regulations which are 
to govern its interior organization and 
submit these to the minister of public 
works for approval. 


Cotton Service Schedules 
In Texas Are Suspended 


By an order just entered in Investi- 
gation and Suspension Docket No. 
3512, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from Sept. 22, 1930, until 
Age. 22, 1931, the operation of certain 
schedules proposing changes in allow- 
ances made by the carriers to shippers 
or consignees for drayage and barge 
service on cotton and cotton linters at 
Beaumont, Galveston, Houston and Texas 
City, Tex., which would result in both 
increases and reductions. 


Rate Complaints 


Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have just 
been announced as follows: 


i 23805, Sub. No. 2.—Roanoke-Webster 

ri Company, Inc., Roanoke, Va., v. Nor- 
folk and Western Railway. Against rate 
of $2.49 per net ton from Thacker District 
and $2.39 from Clinch Valley, Pocohontas 
and Tug River districts on coal to 
Webster, Va., as unjust and unreasonable. 
Ask for cease and desist order, the estab- 
lishment of just and reasonable rates and 
reparation. 

No. 238818.—State Corporation Commis- 
sion of Virginia, Richmond, Va., v. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad et al. Against rates 
on fresh and/or green vegetables, from 
points in Virginia to destinations in Vir- 
ginia and southern classification terri- 
tories as unjust and unreasonable. Ask 
for cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of just and reasonable rates and mini- 
mum weights. 

No. 23822.—American Trading Corpora- 
tion, Atlanta, Ga., v. Seaboard Air 
Line Railway. Ask for reparation of 
$90,000 as alleged damage caused by aban- 
donment of operation by the Seaboard of 
the Florida Central and Gulf Railway by 
reason of which, complainant was unable 
to make shipments of pyrites cinders. 

No. 23823.—Gypsum Association et al., 
Chicago, Ill., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway et al. Against rules governing 
transportation of gypsum and gypsum prod. 
ucts, in mixed carloads, as unreasonable and 
excessive as applied to movement in west- 
ern territory where mixed carload ship- 
ments are necessary; and against minimum 
carload weights on plasterboard, etc., Ask 
for cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of rates, minimum weights and mixed 
carload rules, applicable to plasterboard, 
p@ ster wall board, gypsum and gypsum 

* pyoducts as the Commission may deem just 

d reasonable, 


| matter, a special meeting of the valua- 
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Safety Measures Adequate Transportation Found | 


Is Submitted to Commissioners To Be Studied by | 


Members of I. C. C. and State Regulatory Officials Will 
Discuss Pending Senate Measure at Their National 
Convention in November 


Members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and of all State commissions 
exercising jurisdiction over railroads 
have just received copies of an analysis 
and discussion of the Howell railroad 
valuation and rate-making bill (S. 4003), 
introduced by Senator Robert B. Howell 
(Rep.), of Nebraska, and new pending in 
the Interstate Commerce Committee of 
the Senate. 

The Senate Committee requested an 
expression of views by the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners, composed of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the 
commissions of the several States, the 
District of Columbia and the island pos- 
sessions of the United States. 


For the purpose of considering the 


tion, legislative and executive commit- 
tees of the association was held in Chi- 
cago July 29 (V U. S. Daily, 1735). It 
was resolved, however, that the subject 
should be considered by the entire asso- 
ciation at its annual convention at 
Charleston, S. C., Nov. 12-15, and the! 
organization’s General Solicitor, John E. 
Benton, and Assistant General Solicitor, 
Clyde S. Bailey, of the Washington office 
maintained by the association, were di- 
rected to prepare and distribute a dis- 
cussion of the bill. It is explained in the 
discussion that it is not to be taken as 
expressing the views of the committees 





The Howell bill, it is stated in intro- | 
ducing the discussion, would change the 
valuation policy of the Government as | 
now fixed by section 19a of the Inter-: 
state Commerce Act, and would rewrite | 
the rate-making and recapture provisions 
of section 15a of the same act. The 
main provisions of the bill are said to | 
be those which deal with valuation, rate- | 
making, recapture of excess earnings, | 
and consolidation. | 


Independent Electric 
Railways Excepted 


“The rewritten section 15a,” it is 
stated, “is made inapplicable to the elec- | 
tric railways ‘unless operated as a part 
of a general steam railroad system of 
transportation or formerly opeated by 
steam or hereafter constucted under au- | 
thority of the Commission.’ ” | 

It is stated that the principal ques- | 
tions presented to the association by the | 
Howell bill are these: | 

(a) Does the association favor such 
amendment of existing law as will re-| 
lieve the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion from the duty of revaluing the rail- 
roads of the United States “from time 
to time” and “in like manner,” as such 
—_ were first valued under section 
| a? 


| New Rules Issued 
On Nicaragua Parcels 


Mailers Must Send Three Cop- 


ies of Invoice to Consul 


Mailers of parcel post packages ad- 
dressed for delivery in Nicaragua must 
transmit three copies of the relative 
commercial invoice prepared in Spanish 
{to the nearest Nicaraguan consul for 
legalization, according to an order from 
the Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, W. Irving Glover, Sept. 23. The 
Tull text of the order of Mr. Glover fol- 
lows: 

Effective at once, mailers of parcel 
post packages addressed for delivery in 
Nicaragua must transmit three copies 
of the relative commercial invoice pre- 
pared in Spanish to the nearest Nicara- 
guan consul for legalization. The orig- 
inal invoice should be included in one 
of the packages of the shipment, while 
another copy should be forwarded, under 
separate cover, to the addressee. The 
parcel containing the invoice should be 
endorsed to indicate that fact. The third 
copy will be retained by the consul. 

Legalized invoices are not required for 
shipments when the value of the contents 
is less than $10 but for convenience a 
commercial invoice should be included 
in one of the packages. 

Nicaraguan consuls are located in the 
following cities: 

. Baltimore, Md.; Boston, Mass.; Calex- 
ico, Calif.; Chicago, Ill.; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Detroit, Mich.; Fort Worth, Tex.; Hous- 
ton, Tex.; Jersey City, N. J.; Kansas 
City, Kans.; Kansas City, Mo.; Long 
Beach, Calif.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; New Orleans, La.; New- 
port News, Va.; New York, N. Y.; Nor- 
folk, Va.; Philadelphia, Pa.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; St. Thomas, Virgin Islands of the 
United States; San Antonio, Tex.; San 
Diego, Calif; San Francisco, Calif.; 
Seattle, Wash.; Troy, N. Y.; Tampa, Fla.; 
Wilmington, N. C , 


Sea Safety Meeting 
Postponed to Oct. 29 


Delegates to Discuss Questions 
On Coastal Traffic 


In order to allow steamship operators 
opportunity to receive all necessary in- 
formation and material possible, the 
steamship safety conference, which was 
to have been held under the direction 
of the Department of Commerce Sept. 
29, in Washington, has been postponed 
until Oct. 29, according to announce- 
ment Sept. 23 by Dickerson N. Hoover, 
Supervising Inspector General of the De- 
partment’s Steamboat Inspection Service. 

The date was postponed at the: re- 
quest of the steamship operators, Mr. 
Hoover stated. 

In an effort to avoid shipping disas- 
ters similar to that of the “lairfax- 
“*Pinthis” collision in Massachusetts 
Bay, June 10, the questions of the prac- 
ticability and need of “passing lanes” 
in United States coastal service and of 
vessels carrying dangerous cargoes op- 
erating in fog and crowded waters will 
be discussed by representatives of Gov- 
ernment and industry here on Oct. 29. 

Mr. Hoover issued 1,250 invitations 
on Sept. 10 to heads of steamship com- 
panies, representatives of the petroleum 
industry and port authorities on the 
Great Lakes and coastal ports to meet 
with officials of the Steamboat Inspec- 
tion Service to discuss these two prob- 
lems and take immediate action upon 
them. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


a i 
a 


| of 


' full text: 


(b) Does the association favor reliev- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commis- | 
sion from the duty of finding the aggre- 
gate value of all railroad properties from 
time to time, and of adjusting rates to 
yield a fair annual aggregate return 
upon such aggregate value, as now pro-| 
vided in section 15a? | 

(c) Does the association favor the re- 
peal or modification of the recapture 
provisions now contained in section | 
15a? 
(d) If the association favors a repeal 

the aggregate-return-on-aggregate | 
value rule, and a repeal of the recapture | 
provisions now containeu in section 15a, | 
does it favor the enactment of the Howell | 
bill for the accomplishment of such re- 
peal? 

(The discussion of each of these ques- 
tions will appear in subsequent issues.) | 


Discussion of Main | 
Provisions of Measure | 


The discussion of .vhat are termed the 
main provisions of the bill follows in| 





Valuation. Section 3 of the bill would 
strike out paragraph (f) of section 19a. | 


|This is the paragraph which makes it| 


the duty of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission “from time to time” to “re-| 
vise and correct its valuations” for car- | 
rier properties “in like manner” as such 
valuations were originally made under 
the provisions of section 19a. 

The Howell bill proposes to abandon 
the plan for revaluations “from time to 


|time” and “in like manner” and to sub- 


stitute therefor, in place of individual 
road value and aggregate road value, the 
determination of the rate base, both for 
an individual carrier and for carriers as 
a whole, by an accounting method. Para- 
graph (f) of section 19a is to be re-| 
pealed, but paragraph (6), which makes! 
it the duty of every common carrier sub- 
ject to the Interstate Commerce Act to| 
“make such reports and furnish such in- 
formation as the Commission may re-| 
quire,” is left unchanged. Under that: 
paragraph, and orders made thereunder 
by the Commission, it is assumed that 
the Commission will be kept informed 
of all additions to or retirements from 
a carrier’s property, with the net change 
in investment caused thereby. 

This part of the bill the Interstate 
Commerce Commission approves. 

Rate making. Section 15a, 


as the 
[Continued on Page 11, Column 2.] 


|turers, owners, and operators with the} 


Air Conference increased Speed and Carrying Capacity of Modern 


| 
Manufacturers, Owners and | 


Operators to Consid er Adequate transportation is highly im-|dependent upon transportation for their 


Annual | 


| 

Proposed changes in the air commerce 
regulations and the airworthiness re-| 
quirements will be considered at the| 
annual conference of aircraft manufac-| 


Regulations at 


Conference 


Aeronautics Branch of the Department | 
of Commerce, Sept. 26, in Washington, | 
the Department announced Sept. 23. 
About 100 representatives of interested | 
parties are expected to attend. 
Regulations dealing particularly with} 
gliders, propellers, low-powered craft,,| 
and flying boats will be considered, the 
Department said. The statement fol-| 
lows in full text: 
Approximately 100 aircraft manufac-| 
turers, aircraft owners and operators, or! 


Essential for Salmon Canning 


Steamers Have Led to 


Vessels, Shipping Board Says 


portant to the development of the salm- 
or canning industry, it is said in an 
article published in the September issue 
of the Merchant Marine Bulletin, official 
publication of the United States Ship- 
ping Board. 

Efficient steam vessels, the article 
points out, are replacing famous clippers, 
and this year only two sailing ships will 
make trips to Alaska. The change in 
modes of transportation, it is explained 


has been particularly noticeable since} 


the war. 

Economies in speed of operation and 
increased carrying-capacity, according to 
the survey, have led to the use of modern 
steamers. There were 24 registered 
steamers in operation in 1929, it is as- 
serted, while 333 registered motor ves- 
sels were engaged in fishing operations. 


Alaska Important 


( 
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Shipping 


Replacement of Sailing 


existence; in fact, “transportation is the 
jlife-blood of our industry.” Practically 
everything, except the fish, must be 
shipped to Alaska and all of the canned 
product must be shipped back to the 
outfitting points and on to the markets of 
the world. A large part of this shipping 
passes through the Panama Canal bound 
for our markets in the Eastern States 
and Europe. An average production dur- 
|ing the last two years of over 5,700,000 
cases, or some 200,000 tons (shipping 
weight) to be carried from Alaska alone, 
emphasizes the extreme importance of 
adequate transportation. 

Salmon canning well illustrates some 
iof those economic peculiarities which are 
|always observed in the utilization of a 
natural resource. Salmon swimming free 
in the waters of Alaska have no value; it| 
is only when they have been caught,| 


Shippers Uphold — 
Rate Revision in 


New York State 


Industries File Reply to Peti- 
tion of Eastern Railroads 
Asking Reconsideration 
Of Rate Readjustment 


The Associated Industries of New 
York State on Sept. 23 filed a reply 
with the Interstate Cmmerce Commis- 
sion to the petition of eastern railroads 
for reconsideration of the issues in- 
volved in the Commission’s recent revi- 


sion of class rates in eastern territory. 
(Docket No. 15879.) 


Revised Rates Are Protested 


The class rate readjustment, which 
included both increases amd reductions 
from the present rate level, but was 
intended on the wholé to lower the bur- 
den of the carriers, is opposed by the 
railroads on the ground that reductions 





transported to the cannery, canned and 


will be the net result of such rates if 


their representatives, are expected to at-| Section of Industry 

tend the annual conference of the Aero-| The article follows in full text: , 
nautics Branch of the Department of! In 1864 the American salmon canning 
Commerce with the aeronautic industry |industry was born on the Sacramento 
to be held in Washington Sept. 26. Man-/River in California. Subsequently, 
ufacturers, owners and operators have) through the establishment of canneries 
expressed their intention of attending in' on the Columbia River and Puget Sound, 
person or have designated officials in! the industry grew until in 1878, when the 
their organizations as their representa-| first cannery was built in Alaska, it was 
tives. | producing over a half-million cases an- 

Mr. Young To Preside | nually. 

Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secre-! In the last 15 years Alaska has grown 
iary of Commerce for Aeronautics, will|to be by far the most important section 
preside over the conference and will be of the industry. Operating, as the salm- 
assisted by Gilbert G. Budwig, Director|on canneries in Alaska do, from 600 to 
of Air Regulation. | 2,500 miles from base, they are peculiarly 

The Aeronautics Branch will discuss | 
with the aeronautic industry proposed/which have signified their. intention of 
changes in the air commerce regulations |being represented at the conference is 
and the airworthiness requirements. Al-/as follows: 
though much attention will be centered | Aeromarine Klemm Corporation, Key- 
on the proposed amendments to the air/ port, N. J.; Aeronautical Corporation of| 
commerce regulations, the amendments | America, Cincinnati, Ohio; Aviation Cor-| 
proposed to the airworthiness require-|yoration, The, New York, N. Y.; Bel- 
we be of greater interest to the janca Aircraft Corporation, New Castle, 

The amendments proposed have a gen-| Del.s Boving _ Aa Sane, 

arg lattle. Wash.; Command-Aire, Little 
eral tendency to cover the many phases) cies : : 
oe : : ©! Rock, Ark.; Consolidated Aircraft Cor- 
of aircraft engineering that have de-| . . ; 

: Be eae ~"|poration, Buffalo, N. Y.; Curtiss Aero-| 
veloped during the past year, and are Carien City.| 
intended, in the main, to bring about|Plane and Motor Company, Garden City, 

|Long Island, N. Y.; Curtiss-Robertson| 


greater safety and reliability in aircraft |*° , 
esign and construction. 1 sup-|Airplane Manufacturing Company, Rob- 
& Sean. Save, Sle Sep Curtiss-Wright Flying Serv- 


jects to be discussed will be performance |ertson, Mo.; 
requirements for flying boats and regu-|ice, Baltimore, Md. 


cago, Ill.; Huntington Aircraft Corpora- 





lations dealing with gliders, propellers; Eastern Air Transport, Incorporated, | 
and low-powered aircraft. |Brooklyn, N. Y.; Edo Aaircraft Corpora-| 
An incomplete list of organizations !tion, College Point, Long Island, N. Y.;' 


sterilized that they can be shipped to the|allowed to become operative. 
United States and distributed through- | It was alleged on behalf of the rail- 
out the markets of the world as a staple|roads that reductions in the fifth and 
food product. jsixth classifications will more than off- 
The act of canning and sterilizing, thus'set increases made in the upper classes. 
preserving the salmon flesh indefinitely,| “It is the conviction of the shippers 
removes the factor of time from the|0n whose behalf this reply is filed,” said 
problem; while transportation, making|the New York industries, “‘that the pe- 
our product universally available, re-|tition of the carriers cannot consist- 
moves the factor of space; so that the/ently be granted without complete re- 
consumer in New York, let us say, or (pening of the ‘Eastern Class Rate In- 
Great Britain, or Australia, may enjoy | vestigation.’ This conviction is based 
all the delicacy, appetizing characteris-|0n the fact that some of the major 
tics and essential food values of salmon|Changes requested deal with the funda- 
mental principles underlying the report. 
Shippers Ask Consideration 
a é , “Most of the shippers would probably 
Fairchild Airplane Manufacturing Cor-|weleome a reopening of the entire pro- 
poration, Farmingdale, N. Y.; Great|ceeding and would be glad to see an 
Lakes Aircraft Corporation, Cleveland, indefinite postponement of the effective 
Ohio; Heath Aircraft Corporation, Chi-|date of the high rates which the Com- 
mission has authorized. We intend no 
criticism of the Commission when we 
say that the high rates prescribed are 
\causing grave concern throughout the 
n |territory, a concern which is the 
stone Aircraft Corporation, Bristol, Pa.|greater because of the serious industrial 
Lincoln Aircraft Co., Incorporated, depression now prevailing. 
Lincoln, Nebr.; National Air Transport,| “It is unthinkable that the Commission 
Incorporated, Chicago, Ill.; Pitcairn Air-|will leave undisturbed its findings which 
craft, Incorporated, Willow Grove, Pa.;|impose high rates on shippers using the ° 
Pittsburgh Screw and Bolt Corporation,|upper classes and also grant a petition 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Sikorsky Aviation Cor-jof the carriers which seeks to impose a 
poration, Bridgeport, Conn.;  Stieff,|similar burden on low-grade freight and “ 
Charles M., Baltimore, Md.; Travel Air}on agriculture. The Commission should 
Company, Wichita, Kans.; Waco Air-|either deny the petition or set aside its 
craft Company, The, Troy, Ohio. report and reopen the whole proceeding.” 
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tion, Stratford, Conn.; Inland Aviation 
Company, Fairfax Airport, Kansas City, 
Kans.; Ireland Aircraft, Incorporated, 
Garden City, Long Island, N. Y.; Key- 





FLrooputcuts blazing 


downona triumphantfigure..a mighty 
arm raised high. .. while outofthe dark 


a steady 


roar acclaims the champion 


who proves himself champion still. 


Chesterfield Cigarettes are manufactured by 
LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO Co. 


ONE 


will alwa y/s 
stared out [ 


NO CHAMPION ever held his 
laurels except by making good— 
no cigarette ever won and held 
popularity except by deserving it. 


Chesterfield stands out as ome 
cigarette that always gives smokers 
what they want...MILDER and 
BETTER TASTE! 


MILDNESS —the wholly nat- 
ural mildness of tobaccos that are 
without harshness or bitterness. 


BETTER TASTE—such as only 
a cigarette of wholesome purity 
and better tobaccos can have. 
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Federal Finance 


Tax Collections 
Still Less Than 
- Those of 1929 


Treasury Department An- 
nounces Income Levy Re- 
ceipts for September Con- 


tinue to Show Decline 


Income tax collections in September 
continue to fall behind those for the 
corresponding period of last year, accord- 
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Bank Supervision 


Small Loan Licenses Utilized 


Fees Collected Sufficient for 


Department 


State of Georgia: A 
|companies in the State of Georgia were | 
used in payment of over two-thirds of 
the annual salary of the State Superin- | 


tendent of Banks, under whose supervi- | 
sion them come, according to an audit | 
of the State Banking Department just 
completed by the State Auditor, Tom! 


To Pay Salary of Georgia Officer 


Over Two-thirds of Compen- 


sation Received by Superintendent of Banks, State 


Announces 


tlanta, Sept. 23. 


| License fees collected from small loan, chief items of which were: $24,010 for | To Investigate Conditions| 


salaries, $574 for traveling expenses and 
$6,154 miscellaneous. 

Licenses collected from small loan 
companies, which are under the super- 
vision of the State Banking Department, 
showed a decided increase since 1924, 
when the law was enacted placing small 
loan regulation in the hands of the State 


ing to figures made public Sept. 23 by | Wisdom. 


the Department of the Treasury showing | 
xeceipts of $471,564,987.98 to the close | 
of business Sept. 20. For the same pe- | r A L 
riod last’ year, the receipts reported to | operation a year prior to that time. 
the Department by internal revenue col-| Fees and fines assessed against the 
lectors were $516,568,127.34. jbanks to defray the expenses of exami- 

The total collections for September, | nation amounted to $44,728 during 1929, 
1929, was $542,279,987.37, from which it according to the audit, of which $43,406 
is seen that $25,711,860.03 was collected 
and reported into the Treasury between 
Sept. 20 and the end of the month. If 
the same ratio is maintained between re- 
ceipts to date this month and September 
of last year, the receipts for the month 
would approximate $500,000,000, accord- 
ing to an oral statement in behalf of | 
the Department. 

Inheritance Taxes Increase 

With the September collections in- | 
cluded, income tax receipts thus far in 
the fiscal year, or since July 1, aggre- 
gate $527,430,711.10. In the same period 
| year, the receipts were $583,662,- | 
0 





on Jan. 1, 1930, which was 24 banks and 
two branches less than the number in 


aries, 13,366 for traveling expenses and 
$3,196 for other purposes. i 

Assessments levied against banks in 
liquidation during the year totaled $32,- 
707, the auditor showed in his report, 
with liquidation expenses of $30,738, the 


Coincident with the publication income 
tax receipts for the current installment, 
the Treasury also made public compila- | 
tions showing details of August collec- | 
tions. | The right of the Secretary of the In- 

Estates of decedents were taxed in the |terior to reject all applications for oil 
amount of $4,814,888 last month while | and gas prospecting permits on the pub- 
in the same month of 1929 the receipts |]ic domain has been both contested and 
from this item of internal revenue were | supported in briefs filed in the Court of 
$3.078,003. _ |Appeals in the District of Columbia in 

Theatrical admissions showed an in-|the case of Wilbur v. United States of 
creased attendance during the month as| America Ex Rel. McLennan, No. 5247. 
compared with August, 1929, when meas-| In this case a petition for a writ of 
ured by the tax collections which} mandamus was filed in the Supreme 
amounted to $203,053 last month and'Court of the District of Columbia after 
$152,318 in August, 1929. The tax on| the applications of Ethel M. McLennan 
club dues, however, showed a decline, the| had been rejected pursuant to an order 
receipts from this source last month|of the Secretary of the Interior. This 





amounting to $1,168,506 compared with | order, according to a press release of 


$1,356,934 in the same month last year. 
Stamp Taxes Decline 


ppsemnentary stamp taxés ons a} 
i i d B : 
in behalf of the Department, te the dif-| The petition was allowed and a writ of 
ference in activity in the stock market |™andamus was issued directing the Sec- 
between the two years as the reason for "etary of the Interior to -sceomer Phe 
the decline. Stamp taxes on capital stock | @PPlication. This | ae along. ao : 
sales or transfers yielded only $1,881,991 number of other similar cases ae ving 
last month compared with $4,275,293 in | the same questions, was then appealed to 
the same month of 1929 when the stock | the Court of Appeals of the District of 
paceet activity was greater than ever | Columbia. R 
ore recorded. The decline in receipts|Reason for Rejection 
from taxes on bonds and capital sk | Said I N. J J 
issues was from $1,823,793 in August, 9@ld fo Be Necessary 
The applicant contends in her brief 


the Secretary, was made pursuant to the 
|Presiden’ts announced policy of “com- 
plete conservation of Government oil.” 
(IV U. S. Daily 83.) 


1929, to $1,540,522 last month. 

August receipts from taxes on tobacco | that the Oil Leasing Act (Act of Feb. 25, 
manufactures were lower in all four| 1920, 41 Stat. 437) does not give the Sec- 
categories into which tobacco is classi-| retary of the Interior the right to reject 
fied than for August, 1929. The figures| permit applications without cause, and 
were: Cigarettes, $31,738,174 last month|that the Secretary has not derived such 
compared with $32,797,637 for the same|a right from other sources. The “state- 
month last year; cigars, $1,653,203 last| ment” issued to the press by the Presi- 
month and $2,020,749 for August, 1929;/dent, it is argued, was not a legal with- 
snuff, $585,290 last month and $600,868 | drawal of lands for any purposes, and 
for August, 1929, and chewing and smok- | was not a proclamation bearing the sig- 
ing tobacco, $5,063,847 compared with|nature of the President, the official seal 
$5,604,310 in August, 1929. 'of the Government of the United States, 


| and attested by the Secretary of State. 
Sale of Washington “Even were the action by the Presi- 
Railroad Authorized 


! 
|dent and the Secretary to be viewed as 
jorders of withdrawal, they would still 
fail, because not made in conformity to 
|the terms of the act of June 25, 1910 
(386 Stat. 847), pertaining to such with- 
drawals,” the brief states. 

| Section 1 of the Oil Leasing Act, it is 
|explained in the applicant’s brief, states 
‘specifically that deposits or oil or gas 
|and lands containing such deposits owned 
|by the United States, “shall be subject to 


+ ae 2 ? disposition in the form and manner pro- 
Oe Titans soho Rea oho Onteoe | vided in this act,” and that section 13 of 
Washington Railroad and Navigation | the act provides “That the Secretary of 


Company, and the Great Northern Rail-| the Interior is hereby authorized, under 
? | such necessary and proper rules and reg- 


way, for authority to acquire and op-| . F 

erate about 24% miles of line extend-|¥lations as he may prescribe, to grant to 
ing from Longview Junction _ through |2"Y applicant qualified under this act, a 
Longview to Vader Junction, Washing-; Prospecting permit * * *.” The words 
ton. “shall” and “authorized” as they are 

It is proposed to finance the pro-|¥sed in these provisions, it is urged, 
posed acquisition by 1-3 contributions|must be construed as being mandatory 
of the cost by each of the three appli-|and not permissive, and the discretion- 
cants, from current cash, with the ex-| ary power of the Secretary limited to the 
pectation that their respective treas-| determination of the qualifications of 
Utles win later be reimbursed by the| applicants. 
sale of stocks or bonds. | . 

The line of railway proposed to be 48sum ption of Power 
acquired is physically connected at both | Protested in Brief 
ey = a er The policy expressed in the title to the 
Railway. The proposed acquisition, it 
was said, will “insure free and perma- 
nent access by applicants’ freight serv- 
ice to important industries located at 
Longview.” 

The line proposed to be acquire 
now owned by the Longview, Port 
and Seattle Railway. 
will be $4,135,736. 


Purchase Will Involve Over 
Four Million Dollars 


Application was made to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on Sept. 


of that adopted by the Secretary, which 
is, to prevent the mining of oil and gas 
on public lands, rather than to promote 
such mining, which Congress declared as 
d is|its reason for passing this act,” the brief 
land| States, and concludes that the Secretary 
The sale price;°f the Interior has without warrant of 
law “assumed possession of an absolute, 

unrestricted discretionary power to 

\carry out a subsisting statute of the 

| United States, or to refuse to give effect 

|thereto, when and if, in his judgment, 
|the policy of the statute becomes un- 
| wise.”” 

The Government’s brief alleges that 
even in the absence of express statutory 
authority the President may temporarily 
withdraw public lands from the opera- 
| tion of an act of Congress, and states 
|that this power of withdrawal “existed, 
and still exists, independent of the pro- 
|visions of the Act of June 25, 1910,” 
| which Congress enacted “simply because 
|of the difference of opinion as to the 
|President’s authority or the extent of 
}that authority.” 
| As the Act of June 25, 
not provide an exclusive method for with- 
|drawing lands, it is argued, the action of 
the Secretary, under the law as con- 
strued by the decision in the case of 
| United States v. Midwest Oil Co., 236 
|U. S. 475, “was properly exercised and 
|constituted a temporary withdrawal of 
the undiscovered oil and gas deposits in 
the public domain subject to the provi- 
sions of the leasing act.” 


Withdrawal of Rights 
Called Executive’s Privilege 


UD. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Sept. 20 
Made Public Sept. 23 


Receipts 
Customs receipts ........ 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 


$1,622,574.12 


38,584,570,22 
internal 
$23,982.05 
449,880.47 


Total ordinary receipts $41,481,006.86 
Public debt receipts 202,500.00 
Balance previous day .... 297,666,696.70 


$339,350,203.56 


Expenditures 
General expenditures .... 
Interest on public debt .... 
Refunds of receipts ....... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 

counts 

Adjusted service certificate 


$4,017,822.52 
728,588.89 
79,031.80 
8,721.38 


405,575.90 
27,184.40 


215,421.47 
177,521.28 


' 


Investment of trust funds 


}draw the public lands of the United 
States without the necessity of produc- 
jing a formal proclamation or order in 
writing, and such a withdrawal may be 
accomplished through the head of an 
|executive department, it is contended. 
“This procedure,” the brief states, “has 
become a well-defined custom of the 
|Chief Executive, and of the Department 


Total ordinary expendi- 
Rr er 
Public debt expenditures 
chargeable against ordi- 
nary receipts 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures 
Balance today ........+++- 


Total 


$4,848,715.79 


650,000.00 


4,072,107.25 
329,779,380.52 


se teeseeseeeess + $309,300,203.56 





The audit was made of the 329 
State banks and 16 branches operating 


was actually expended—$29,875 for sal-| 


Oil Leasing Act “is the direct antithesis | 


1910, does | 


The President has the right to with- | 


Superinténdent of Banks. During 1929 
|the Department collected $4,949 from 
such licenses, according to the audit, of 
| which $4,300 went toward the $6,000 sal- 
ary of the Superintendent of Banks. 

Auditor Wisdom pointed out that the 
|license fees from' small loan companies 
in 1924, the first year of State supervi- 
sion, amounted to only $1,833. 

Expenses of the Department’s division 
of examination have been reduced from 
| $57,595 in 1926 to $46,438 in 1929, the 
auditor stated, due largely to a decrease 
{in the number of State banks, and to 
|economies effected in the administration 
‘of the Department. 


Briefs Filed in Case Involving Right 
To Prospecting Permit for Oil and Gas 


Government’s Power to Reject All License Applications 
Discussed in Statements by Litigants 


jof the Interior, through the usage of 
|many years, and having received the ap- 
proval of Congress (National Lead Co. v. 
United States, 252 U. S. 140, 146; United 
| States v. Anderson, 269 U. S. 422, 439), 
lis entitled to be given the respect of 
| statutory law.” 

| A withdrawal was wholly and com- 
| pletely accomplished “when the order 
was made by the Secretary of the Inter- 
| ior effectuating the policy of the Presi- 
}dent on Mar. 138, 1929, even though he 
| received no formal written direction from 
| the President to do so.” 

The position is taken in the Govern- 
|ment’s brief that the words “shall” and 
| “authorized” as used in sections 1 and 13 


|of the Oil Leasing Act shall be construed 


jas being discretionary and not manda- | 


|tory, and that it was the intention of 
| Congress to give to the Secretary of the 
| Interior “a wise discretion in determin- 


|ing whether to grant or to refuse to} 


grant prospecting permits for oil and gas 


‘on the public lands.” The Oil Leasing | 
| Act, appellant states, did not “confer on | 


| applicants for prospecting permits a 
|vested right to have thier applications 
| granted, nor did it clothe the Secretary 


|of the Interior simply with a ministerial | 


| duty to comply with their requests and 


demands,” but gave the Secretary a/| 
broad discretionary authority to issue or | 


withhold permits. 


|Mandamus Said to Be 


| Improvidently Granted 


It is also contended in the Govern- 
;ment’s brief that the writ of mandamus | 
in this case was improvidently granted, 
|since, even though the petitioner had 
|legal rights for which mandamus was a 
proper remedy, still “it did not follow 
| that a writ of mandamus should be 
| granted at her request requiring the Sec- | 
jretary of the Interior to disregard the 
| President’s policy of conservation, and | 
;compelling him to pursue a course of | 
action which both he and the President | 
believed was detrimental to the public 
| welfare, and would result in the reckless | 
|waste and irreparable dissipation of a 
| Sreat natural resource.” 
| Attorneys appearing for the a 


pplicant | 


|are Lewis Edwin Hoffman, Chester I.| 


| Long, 
| Intosh, 
|E. C. F 
tor O. 
ment. 


all of Washington, while Solicitor 
inney and Assistant to the Solici- 


‘Lawrence, Mass., Picked 
As Official Port of Entry 


Lawrence, Mass., has been designated 
as a customs port of entry in Customs 
| Collection District No. 4, with head- 
| quarters at Boston, by virtue of an exec- 
| utive order (5444) made public at the 
| State Department Sept. 23. The order 
16 and takes effect 30 days from that 


was signed by President Hoover Sept. 
date. 


| 
| 


| Foreign Exchange 


} 
| 
| New York, Sept. 23.—The Fedcral Re- 
| serve Bank of New York today certified 
| to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
| following: 
We In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
| with the conversion of foreign currency 
| for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 
| Belgium (belga) 
| Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ......+. 
| Denmark (krone) 
| England (pound) 
| Finland (markka) 
| France (franc) ..... 
Germany (reichsmark) .... 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
oe See PP 
| Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
| Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) ...ee-eeeeees 
| Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
| Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
| Yugoslavia (dinar) 
| Hong Kong (dollar) 
| China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) ... 
Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
| Uruguay (peso) 
| Colombia (peso) ...... TTvTTiy 
1 Bae ahlvericsicdscccccenessceces 


14.1130 
13.9392 
-7220 
2.9676 
26.7585 
eeee» 485.9531 
2.5183 
3.9251 
23.8023 
1.2956 
17.5058 
5.2368 
40.3277 
26.7518 
11.2057 
4.5020 
-5965 
10.7847 
26.8615 
19.4001 
1.7719 
32.4910 
40.3035 
29.2812 
29.0416 
35.9935 
49.4109 
56.1041 
100.1089 
99.9718 
47.3687 
81.8965 
10,1622 
12.1273 
82.5361 
96.5300 
36.8750 


| Booth, John Bennion. 


Peter Q. Nyce and Samuel W. Mc- | 


Special Envoy 
Appointed for 
Santo Domingo 


Mr. Eliot Wadsworth of Bos- 
ton Selected by President) 


| 
| 
| 


! 


| Incident to Hurricane 


President Hoover announced Sept. 23 
that he has selected Eliot Wadsworth, of 
Boston, former Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, to go as a special agent | 
of the Government on a mission to Santo | 
Domingo, which was severely damaged | 
by the recent hurricane. | 

Mr. Wadsworth’s duties, the President 
; said, will be to investigate conditions | 
there with a view to determining, under 
treaty provisions with the United States, 
| how this Government can be of assist- | 
ance in the efforts of Santo Domingo to. 
secure the financial aid necessarv for re- 
habilitation work. 

Agreement With Dominican Republic 

Under terms of the convention be- 
tween the United States and the Domini- 
can Republic, which was signed in 1924, 
according to information made available 
at the State Department, article 3 states 
that “Until the Dominican Republic has 
paid the whole amount of the bonds of the 
debt, its public debt shall not be in- 
creased except by previous agreement 
between the Dominican government and 
the United States.” 

Shortly after the hurricane which 
swept the Island, reports from Santo 
Domingo stated that the government was 
desirous of floating a bond issue in the 
United States for rehabilitation work. ' 
At that time, Mr. Hoover said in reply 
to queries, that he would be glad to co- 
operate with the Island government in 
securing any financial aid necessary for 
reconstruction. 
| Receiver Of Customs Appointed 
|_ By the same convention of 1924, the 
|Dominican Republic issued refunding 
| bonds to the amount of $25,000,000 to re- 
| place on more advantageous terms three | 
outstanding bond issues and to apply the 
| remaining funds to public improvements. 
| This issue was conditioned upon the col- | 
[lection of customs revenues by the} 
| United States, a practice which had been 
in operation since the convention of 1907. 

In accordance with this convention, a 
general receiver of Dominican customs is 
'named by the President of the United 
States, who collects and applies these 
revenues as directed in the convention. 
The Dominican Republic, in turn, agrees 
not to increase its public debt without | 
the consent of this government, nor to} 
vary its import duties except within a 
limited range. * 





~'ew Books Received 
mages 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Allen, Fred M. Uncle Si and others. 
p. Mansfield, Pa., 
press, 1929. 


Bogart, William Elbert. Lyrics of the 
American legion, written by... 59 p. 
Paris, Ill, The Herald printery, 1930. 

30-20482 

London town. 324 p., 

London, T. W. Laurie, 1929. 324 

London, T. W. Laurie, 1929. 

30-20630 

Boyle, George. Hide and seek with Bac- 
chus; or, Racketeering with the gods, 
by ... . illustrated by L. T. Holton. 89 
p. Phil., Du Barry press, 1930. 30-20487 

Carpenter, Frank George. Carpenter’s new 
geographical reader; Australia, the Phil- 
ippines, and other islands of the sea, by 
-.. 432 p, illus. N. Y., American book 
co., 1930. 30-20644 


113 
Mansfield Advertiser 
30-20483 


| 


illus. 
p., illus. 


| sible of immediate realization within the 


| governments members of the Pan Ameri- 


| mendations of the Governing Board of 


Fiscal Operations 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Are PreseNTeD Herein, Berne 
PustisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


Foreign 


Trade 


[Extension of Farm Cooperation |Approval Given 


Recommendation that the Division 
of Agricultural Cooperation estab- 
lished in the Pan American Union be 
reorganized on broader foundations is 
contained in one of the numerous reso- 
lutions adopted at the closing session 
of the Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture, Forestry and Animal In- 
dustry Sept. 20. (Publication of the 
report of the resolutions committee be- 
gan in the issue of Sept. 22, was con- 
tinued in the issue of Sept 23 and 
proceeds in full text as follows:) 

The governments members of the or- 
ganization shall have the right to send 
senior students in agriculture, forestry 

and animal industry to be trained in 
any line of scientific work carried on 
at the station. . 

6. To recommend that the countries 


‘of the Pan American Union establish in 
|any national experiment station well 


equipped for the purpose a division for 
research on Pan American problems to 
serve as an agency of contact and co- 
ordination with the Pan American Ex- 
periment Station in its work on prob- 
‘ems of agriculture, forestry and animal 
industry. 2 

Whenever the central experiment sta- 
tion finds it necessary to conduct an ex- 
periment on some local problem of agri- | 
culture, forestry or animal husbandry, 
with a merely technical purpose, the ad- 
ministrative officers of the Pan American 
Experiment Station shall request _the 
Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union to ask the consent of the govern- 
ment of the country in whose territory 
it is desired to conduct such experiment 
or research. 

7. To recommend that the govern- 
ments of the countries of America grant 
facilities whenever possible for the per- 
formance of work of this character. 

The Governing Board shall formulate 
the statutes and regulations of the Pan 
American Experiment Station. 


Additional Suggestions Made 


For Experimental Station 
Complimentary resolution.—The Inter- 
American Conference on Agriculture, 
Forestry and Animal Industry, in out- 
lining the bases for a Pan American 
Experimental Station, in the foregoing 
resolution, has taken into consideration 
not only the present possibilities for the 
realization of this vast plan, but also the 
possibilities and resources that may be 
available in the future; but realizing 
that the plan as outlined in the preced- | 
ing resolution is not in its entirety pes- 





limited resources of funds and technical 
personnel actually at the disposal of the 


can Union, makes the following recom- 


the Pan American Union: 

1. That until the Pan American Ex- 
periment Station is organized, which 
shall cover all branches of agriculture, 
forestry and animal industry, an en- 
deavor be made to secure partial agree- 
ments among countries having a common 
interest in certain articles of production, 
such as coffee, cocoa, sugar, rubber, wood, 
cattle, etc., to make special investiga- 
tions, on such products in experiment 
stations in countries members of the 
union which in virtue of agreements 
with the respective governments, offer 
facilities for such investigation. 

2. That an endeavor be made tc obtain 
the cooperation of the experiment sta- 
tions in the countries of America now 
equipped to render a Pan American serv- 
ice, such as the experiment stations of 
Porto Rico, the experiment station of the 
United Fruit Company in Honduras, the 
Barro Colorado Bioldgical Station in Pan- 
ama, and stations in other countries of 
America which have facilities for such 
services, for special investigations of 
problems the solution of which is most 
urgent for agriculture, forestry and ani- 





| Carroll, Mollie Ray. Unemployment insur- 
ance in Germany, by... 2d ed., rev. 
140 p. Washington, D. C., The Brookings | 
institution, 1930. 3830-20639 | 


H. Graves represent the Govern-| Codd, Clara M. Meditation; its practice and| Pan American Union, through the Office 





results, 92 p. Wheaton, Ill., The Theo- | 
sophical press, 1930. 30-20648 | 
Davies, Howell, ed. The traveller’s guide| 
to Great Britain & Ireland, edited by .. .| 
With 84 illustrations and 28 maps. 686} 
p., illus. London, Trade and travel pub- 
lications, 1930. 30-29629 

| Davis, Elizabeth Askew. Rhymes of quiet | 
hours. 80 p. Los Angeles, Calif., Wetzel ; 
publishing co., 1929. 30-20479 

| Furman, Alfred Antoine. Atahualpa, the 
last of the Incas; a drama in three acts, 

| by ... with an introduction by Profes- 
sor Harry Greenwood Grover. 135 p. 

| N.Y, L. C. Harper, 1930. 30-20484 | 
| Hardy, Bernice. Mono-dramas; the new | 
platform art. 138 p. Boston, Walter 
H. Baker co., 1930. 30-20480 | 
Harris, John, rifleman. Recollections of 
Rifleman Harris, edited by Henry Curling, 
with an introduction by the Hon. Sir| 
John Fortescue. (Soldier’s tales.) 191 

| p. London, P. Davies, 1929. 30-20631 
Jackson, George Gibbard. The romance of | 
the sea, by ... Illustrated by Peter J.| 
Jackson. 312 p., illus. N. Y., Frederick 
A. Stokes co., 1930. 30-20646 
| James, Will. Lone cowboy; my life story, 
by ... illustrated by the author, 431 p.,| 
illus. N. Y., C. Scribner’s sons, 1930. 
30-20657 | 

|Kaufman, George S. The butter and egg 
man; a play in three acts. (French’s 
standard library edition.) 109 p. N. Y., 
S. French, 1930. 30-20477 
'La Rue, Charles. ... Thirty-four common 
| tennis errors of the million players and 
the remedy; also a theory of campaign 
(never before stated). (Spalding “red 
cover” series of athletic handbooks, no. 
84R.) 48 p. N. Y., American sports pub- 


| 


mal husbandry in the countries of tropi- 
cal America. 
8. That the Governing Board of the 


of Agricultural Cooperation of the Union, 
shall promoate the exchange of informa- 
tion on discoveries, results of experi- 
ments, and the application of new 
methods in the promotion and improve- 
ment of agriculture and forestry. 

It is recommended that. all the 
countries members of the union lend 
their asistance and earnest cooperation 
to all the efforts made by the Pan Amer- 
ican Union to carry out the plans of 
continental agricultural cooperation 
which are a subject of this and the fore- 
going resolution. 


Gradual Development 


Of Activities Is Desired 


34. The Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture, Forestry and Animal Hus- 
bandry— 

Resolves, In view of the importance of 
the Division of Agricultural Cooperation | 
established in the Pan American Union 
for the centralization and coordination 
of agricultural data and of the useful 
services it may lend to agriculture in the 
nations of America, the conference is of 
the opinion that the division should be 
reorganized on broader foundations and 
with a program of work which may per- 
mit a constant and gradual development 
of its activities in years to come. 

The Conference understands, neverthe- 
less, that a broad program of inter-Amer- 
ican agricultural activieit shall require 
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lishing co., 1930. 30-20643 
McDougall, Joseph Easton. If you know 
what I mean. 91 p. N. Y., E. P. Dutton 
& co., 1930. 30-20490 
Miller, Basil W. Bible readings for Chris- 
tian workers, rightly dividing the world 
of truth, by... 118 p. Louisville, Ky., 
Pentecostal publishing co., 1930, 30-20647 
Murnane, Timothy Hayes, .. . How to 
play base ball, revised ty John B. Foster 
to which has been added Base ball for 
beginners, compiled by John B. Sheridan. 
(Spalding’s “red cover” series of ath- 
letic handbooks, no. 202R.) 115 p., illus. 
N. Y., American sports publishing co., 
1930. 30-20645 
Nicolson, Alexander. History of Skye; a 
record of the families, the social condi- 
tions, and the literature of the island. 
By . » Twelve illustrations. Three 
genealogical tables. 468 p. Glasgow, A. 
Maclaren & sons, 1930. 30-20628 
|Oman, Sir Charles William Chadwick. 
Studies in the Napoleonic wars. With 
four. “Printed in Great Britain.” 284 p., 
illus. N. Y., C. Seribner’s sons, 1930. 
30-20627 
Osborne, Charles Edward. Christian ideas 
in political history. (Holland memorial 
lectures, 1925.) 319 p. London, J. Mur- 
ray, 1929. 30-20650 
Osborne, Clifford Hazeldine. The religion 
of John Burroughs. 105 p. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin company, 1930. 30-20488 
Post, Louis Freeland. The prophet of San 





| 
' 
' 
‘ 


Francisco; personal memories & inter- 

pretations of Henry George, by... 335 

p. N. Y., The Vanguard press, 1930. 
30-20640 





Proper, Mrs. Ida Sedgwick. Monhegan, the 
cradle of New England. 275 p., illus. 
Portland, Me., the Southworth press, 1930. 

30-20654 

Seiler, Conrad. Suicide, and other one-act 

comedies. 246 p, N. Y., S. French, 1930. 
3830-20478 

Shayne, Eddie: Down front on the aisle. 
60 p., illus. Denver, Parkway publishing 
co., 1929. 30-20489 

Soth, Michael Ray. Proficiency tests in 
United States history, by ... and C. G. 
Vannest. 32 p. St. Louis, Mo., Webster 
publishing co., 1929. : 30-20655 

Sumner, Caroline Louise. Thrills; a group 
of verse by ... 22 p., illus. Syracuse, 
N. Y., Craftline publishers, 1930, 30-20485 

Taylor, Mrs. Mary L. (Peare). Three needs 
of life, and other poems. 100 p. Chicago, 
Pub. for the author by R. F. Seymour, 
1929. 30-20491 

Tippets, Alfred Irvin. The modern method 

in American history. 1 v., illus. Salt 

Lake City, 1930. 30-20652 

he Virginia highway historical markers; 

the tourist guide book of Virginia, fea- 
turing the inscriptions on the official 
markers along the historic and romantic 

highways of the Mother state. 224 p., 

illus, Strasburg, Va., Shenandoah pub- 

lishing house, 1930, 80-20653 


|T 
| 





Resolution of Inter-American Conference Recommends 
Reorganization on Broader Lines of Pan Amer- 
ican Union Division 


financial resources and technical staff 
which are not at the disposal of the Pan 
American Union, and bearing in mind 
these present conditions recommends to 
the Governing Board of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union that: 


1. Every year, in the course of the 
month of November, the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union draft a pro- 
gram of yearly activities for the Division 
of Agricultural Cooperation, including 
therein such group or groups of problems 
as shall constitute the paramount task of 
the division and settling those which may 
be of more immediate and vital interest 
and the solution of which is more urgent 
in the case of the Americas. 

2. The Conference expresses the hope 
that the program of the work of the 
Division of Agricultural Cooperation of 
the Pan American Union may be 
broadened each year until it embraces, 


gradually, the functions hereinafter de- | 
scribed as the desirable aim for the fu- | 


ture activities of the Division: 
(a) That the Division of Agricultural 
Cooperation in the Pan American Union 

ecome the center of coordination as the 
result of scientific and experimental 
work on agriculture, forestry and live- 
stock problems. In order to achieve this 
end, the Division shall strive to gather 
all publications and reports on the re- 
sults of the work carried out by experi- 
ment and demonsiration stations and 
other scientific research institutions in 
the American nations; 

(b) It is earnestly recommended that 
schools and colleges of agriculture, ex- 
periment and demonstration stations, 
technical organizations on agriculture, 
agricultural boards and other bodies in- 
terested in agriculture, forestry and 
animal industry, communicate to the 
Division of Agricultural Cooperation of 
the ‘Pan American Union complete re- 
ports concerning every investigation 
which may contribute to the solution of 
these problems and to the progress of 
these industries; 

(c) The Division of Agricultural Co- 
operation of the Pan American Union 
shall endeavor to take note of and regis- 
ter and propagate information on the 
discoveries and new methods adopted in 
agriculture, forestry and animal indus- 
try, and shall strive, by every means, 
whether correspondence, bulletins, press 
releases, etc., to bring such information 
before the farmers, foresters and live- 
stock raisers of America; 


Statistics Sought on 


, Several Industries 


(d) The Division shall undertake the 
coordination of data for a bibliography on 
agriculture, forestry an’ animal indus- 
try and shall endeavor to compile special 
bibliographies on these matters with the 
cooperation of the bibliographaical asso- 
ciations in the American countries; 

(e) The Division shall assemble such 
statistical material on agriculture, for- 
estry and animal industry and on other 
matters which are of paramount interest 
for these industries of the American na- 
tions. It is desirable that the Division of 
Agricultural Cooperation of the Pan 
American Union have among its princi- 
pal functions the investigation of the 
economical features of the problems re- 
lating to agriculture, forestry and animal 
industry, and the distribution of informa- 
tion on the results of the investigations 
to all the associations, groups and indi- 
viduals who may be interested in such 
data. 

8. The Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union is urged to proceed, as 
soon as economic resources may allow, to 
the reorganization of the Division of 
Agricultural Cooperation on foundations 
which may permit an efficient work, and 
to furnish it with the technical staff cap- 
able of undertaking functions of a tech- 
nical nature. To this end it is recom- 
mended to the Governing Board that 
whenever it deems it opportune it should 
formulate plans and endeavor to carry 
out those plans and to contribute to the 
expenses incident thereto. 

4. The conference earnestly recom- 
mends to the governments members of 
the Union every form of useful coopera- 
tion for the carrying out of the plan to 
be formulated by the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union for the main- 
tenance of the division and the constant 
and progressive development of its serv- 
ices, 


Board of Agricultural 


Experts Recommended 


Mindful of the advantages of coopera- 
tion among the experts of the different 
branches of agriculture of the different 
nations of America— 

Further resolves: To recommend to 
the Governing Board the creation of a 
Technical Board on Agriculture to the 
consideration, report and recoramenda- 
tion of which shall be referred all agri- 
cultural technical subjects. This board 
shall advise the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union on the draft of fu- 
ture programs and with regard to the 
broadening of the activities entrusted to 
the Division of Agricultural Cooperation 
as already described herein, 

This technical board is to be estab- 
lished with a permanent character and 
its members shall serve without com- 
pensation. 

Its initial membership will be consti- 
tuted by 21 kell-known experts in the 
different branches of agriculture, forestry 
and animal husbandry. 

The Conference shall list a number of 
experts with the recommendation that 
the Governing Board bear it in mind 
upon making the appointments referred 
to above. From among the members of 
this technical board, the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union may 
designate an executive committee of five 
members which shall meet in Washing- 
ton every year to coordinate the results 
of the work of the technical board. 

The technical board shall appoint from 
among its membership a chairman and a 
vice chairman. The Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Agricultural Cooperation of the 
Pan American Union shall act as perma- 
nent secretary of the board. 

_ Both the technical board and the execu- 
tive committee shall hold meetings in 
Washington whenever deemed advisable 
by the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union, to study all items of 
paramount importance, to discuss and 
formulate plans for future work and to 
cooperate in the carrying out of the res- 
olutions adopted by the Conference. They 
shall also collaborate in the preparatory 
work of the forthcoming Conference, 

To be continued in the issue of 

Sept. 25. 


In Latin America Advocated $6,540,000 Loan © 


To Steamship Line 


Shipping Board Chairman 
Signs Agreement to Ad- 
vance Funds to Recondi- 
tion Ships for Mail Route 


Agreements for loans totaling $6,- 
540,000 from the Shipping Board to the 
Baltimore Mail Steamship Company have 
been signed by the Chairman of the 
Board, T. V. O’Connor, the Board has 
just announced. The funds are to be 
used to recondition and convert to pas- 
senger and cargo ships five vessels pur- 
chased from the Board. The new line 
will operate from Baltimore and Hamp- 
ton Roads to Bremen and Hamburg. (A 
summary of the announcement was pub- 
lished in the United States Daily of 
Sept. 23.) 

The Board’s statement follows in full 


text: & 


Loan agreements covering loans 
thorized on July 11, 1930, in favor of 
the Baltimore Mail Steamship Company, 
| to be used in reconditioning and convert- 
jng into combination passenger and cargo 
ships five vessels purchased from the 
Shipping Board, were signed Sept. 23 on 
behalf of the Board by Chairman T. V. 
O’Connor. y 


Remodeling Planned 

The loans, in amounts aggregating 
$6,540,000, will be used for remodeling 
the vessels in order to increase their 
speed to 16 knots. The total cost of the 
reconstruction work, which has been 
awarded to the Federal Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Company, of Kearney, N. J. 
will be approximately $9,000,000, exclu- 
sive of the price paid for the ships by 
the steamship company, namely, $30,000 
each, 

The Baltimore Mail Steamship Com- 
pany is a newly organized concern made 
up of prominent American business and 
financial interests. Officials of the cont- 
pany and of the Federal Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Company had already 
siged the agreements to which Chair- 
man O’Connor has affixed his signature. 
The work covered by the loans is under- 
stood to involve some interesting and 
unusual engineering problems in conpec- 
tion with the lengthening of the Mivs, 
the refinement of their lines, and the 
installation of more powerful engines 
in order to secure the desired speed. 


Route Certified as Essential 


The new line will operate from Balti- 
more and Hampton Roads to Bremen 
|and Hamburg. This route has already 
| boon certified as an essential mail route 
by the Postmaster General. 

Chairman O’Connor, on behalf of the 
Shipping Board, expressed himself as 
well pleased at the final signing of the 
agreements, as a result of which a new 
steamship service, under private own- 
ership and operation, will be added to 
the rapidly-growing American Merchant 
Marine. The new venture; the chair- 
man further stated, is peculiarly grati- 
fying at this time because it shows that 
in spite of the present depression in 
world shipping some of our powerful 
financial interests are beginning to rec- 
ognize the possibilities that lie in Amer- 


ican maritime investments. - 
Missouri Company Ordered 
To Stop Sale of Securities 





State Securities Commissioner Fenton 
T. Stockard on Sept. 17, issued a cease 
and desist order against the Tiger State 
Oil and Gas Company of Kansas City andg 
Oklahoma City. The company lacked 
authority to sell or offer for sale inter- 
ests or securities to Missouri investors. 


Changes in Status 
—of— 


National Banks 


Changes in the status of national 
banks during the week ending Sept. 20 
were announced by the Comptroller of 
the Currency, Sept. 23, as follows: 

Application to organize approved: 

First National Bank in Manistique, Mich.; 
capital, $50,000. Correspondent, Wm. S. 
Crowe, Manistique, Mich. 

Changes of titles: 

The Lefcourt National. Bank & Trust 
Company of New York, N. Y., to “The Na- 
tional Safety Bank & Trust Company of 
New York.” 

The Lake Norden National Bank, Lake 
Norden, S. Dak., to “The First National 
Bank & Trust Company of Lake Norden.” 

Voluntary liquidations: 

The Farmers & Merchants National Bank 
of Baltimore, Md.; capital, $650,000; effec- 
tive Sept. 3, 1930. Liquidating agent: Wm. 
O. Peirson, care of the liquidating bank. 
Absorbed by The Union Trust Company of 
Maryland, Baltimore, Md. The liquidating 
bank has three branches. 

The Bala-Cynwyd National Bank, Bala- 
Cynwyd, Pa.; capital, $50,000; effecti 
Sept. 15, 1930. Liqudiating agent: Wm. J. 
Curry, care of the liquidating bank. Ab- 
sorbed by The Merion Title & Trust Com- 
pany of Ardmore, Pa. 

The Drovers & Mechanics National Ba 
of Baltimore, Md.; capital, $1,000,000; ef- 
fective Sept. 15, 1930. Liquidating agent: 
The Marland Trust Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Absorbed by The Marylnad Trust Company, 
Baltimore, Md. The liquidating bank has 
two branches. - 

The Security National Bank of Downers 
Grove, Ill.; capital, $100,000; effective Sept. 
Aug. 28, 1930, Liquidating committee: John 
P. MacDonald, Chas. Osberg and Frank D. 
Lindley, care of the liquidating bank. Ab- 
sorbed by The First National Bank of 
Downers Grove, III. 

The First National Bank of Ashley, N. 
Dak.; capital, $25,000; effective Sept. . 
1930. Liquidating committee: A. W. Wentz, 
L. Rubin and V. S. Collins, care of the 
liquidating bank. Absorbed by First State 
Bank, Ashley, N. Dak. 

Consolidation: 

The Old Citizens National Bank of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; capital, $200,000, The Zanesville 
Bank & Trust Company, Zanesville, Ohio; 
capital, $150,000. The Peoples Savings 
Bank Company, Zanesville, Ohio; capital, 
$100,000. The Guardian Trust & Safe De- 
posit Company, Zanesville, Ohio; capital, 
$100,000. Consolidated today under the Act 
of Nov. 7, 1918, as amended Feb, 25, 1927, 
under the charter of The Old Citizens Na- 
tional Bank of Zanesville, No. 5760, and 
under the corporate title of “The Citizens 
National Bank in Zanesville,” with capital 
stock of $400,000. 

Branches authorized under Act of Feb, 
25, 1927: The Bank of America National As- 
sociation, New York, N. Y. Location of 
branch: Cortelyou Road near East 16t 
Street, Borough of Brooklyn. 

The National State Bank of Elizabeth, 'W. 
J. Location of branch: Elmora Avenue 4 
Pennington Street, Elizabeth, 
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State Finance 


Salt River Va 


Refinancing Plan| Js Submitted to Commissioners) Pynishment for 
Passed by Voters 


Arizona Association Ratifies 
$3,000,000 Bond Issue 
And Five Amendments to 
Incorporation Articles 





State of Arizona: 

Phoenix, Sept. 23. 
A bond ‘issue of $3,000,000 to make 
possible a refinancing program for the 
Salt River Valley Water Users ‘Asso- 
ciation was ratified by the shareholders 
by an overwhelming majority in a special 
election held in the district yesterday. 
The six propositions on the ballot, one 
of which provided for the bond issue 
and the other five amending the articles 
incorporation of the association neces- 
oS a issue the bonds, were carried 
by, a vote of more than 20 to 1. The 
vy@e} for all six propositions averaged 
80,000 as compared to an average of 3,- 

600 against them. ; 
The majority obtainéd by the election 
is the greatest on record in the asso- 
ciation and is approached only by the 
majority polled in the election three or 
four years ago on the Mormon Flat dam 

bend issue, which carried by 18 to 1. 


Issuance of Bonds 

1 refinancing program authorized 
by the election yesterday provides for 
the issuance of $3,000,000 in bonds of 
which $1,863,431 will be used in mak- 
ing three annual payments to the Fed- 
eral Government on the $4,878,000 debt 
still due for Roosevelt dam. The amount 
to be paid covers the 1929 delinquent 
payment of $609,961 plus interest from 
Gue date in December, 1929, the 1930 
payment of the same’ amount due in De- 
cember this year, and the 1931 payment 
due in December, 1981. ; 

The balance of the amount still due 
the Federal Government on the project 
will then be distributed over a 20-year 
period with interest at 4 per cent per 
annum. Under the plan of extending 
the debt, the association will pay_start- 
ing in 1932, $152,490 a year until 1937 
when the payments will increase to 
$217,796 and_ continue until 1951 when 
thexdebt will have been paid. Both | 
yeawy payments include the interest at) 


4 per eent. 
Date of Sale to Be Fixed 


The rest of the bond issue of $3,000,- 
000 will be used as follows: Three hun- 
dred sixty-four thousand and five hun- 
dred sixty-eight dollars for interest, 
bond discount and other capital expen- 
ditures of the association; $316,000 for, 
funding bonds maturing July 1, 1931; 
and $456,000 for temporary financing 
notes due Oct. 1, 1930. Included in the 
payment for eapital expenditures wiil 
be $200,000 which was paid from the 
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Members of I. C. C. and State Regulutary Officials Will 


Discuss Pending Senate Measure at Their National 
Convention in November 
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same now stands, makes it the duty of 
the Commission to adjust rates so that 
carriers as a whole, under conditions 
therein specified, will earn “an aggre- 
gate annual net railway operating in- 
come equal, as nearly as may be, to a 
fair return upon the aggregate value 
of the railway property of such car- 
riers.” Such aggregate value is to be 
determined by the Commission, and 
paragraph (4) provides that the value 


of the property of any carrier ‘deter-: 


mined by the Commission under Section 
19a shall be the value thereof for the 


| purpose of determining aggregate value. 


The Howell bill, having relieved the 


Commission from the duty of making} 


revaluations of railroad properties un- 
der Section 19a by the repeal of said 
paragraph (f), provides a new method 
of determining the rate base of each 
carrier and the aggregate rate base for 
all carriers in the country or in any 
rate group, by an accounting method. 
Summarily stated, this method may be 
said to be the acceptance of the repro- 
duction cost value of physical proper- 
ties as of the original valuation date 
under Section 19a, as changed by add- 
ing or deducting the net increase or de- 


crease on account of changes in prop-! 


erty after that date. 


Method of Determining 
Base Rates for Carriers 


This new method is set out in para- 
graph (2) of Section 15a as proposed 
to be rewritten by Section_1 of the new 
bill. It is therein provided that the 
Commission shall determine the rate 
base for a carrier, which has once been 
valued under Section 19a, by adding the 
cost of reproduction new of property 
other than land, as determined in such 
original valuation, to the value of land, 
as so determined, and further adding 
or deducting the net increase or de- 
crease which the Commission finds 
should be recorded in property invest- 
ment on account of changes in prop- 
erty, and by deducting depreciation as 
determined in accordance with require- 
ments of the Commission. 

Subparagraph (3) of Section 15a, as 
proposed to be rewritten, makes it the 
Commission’s duty to adjust rates so 
that carrier’ as a whole will earn a fair 
return “upon the aggregate of their 
contemporaneous rate bases.” 

In the case of a carrier whose prop- 
erties were not,inventoried by the Com- 
mission under Section 19a piror to Jan. 
1, 1922, subparagraph (2) provides that 
the rate bases shall be the total which 
the Commission finds should be in the 
property investment account, less the 
amount which the Commission finds 
should be included, in accordance with 


association funds for supplying power) its requirements, in the depreciation 


to 1,000 users in the valley in addition 
to the 2,500 users for which funds were 
provided in the valley wide electrifica- 
tion plan. The funds taken for the ad- 
ditional number not contemplated in the 
original plan and for which funds were | 
authorized will be replaced with the 
$200,000 from the current bond issue. 
The bonds are to be sold in the near 
future, the date to be fixed later. 


Tax Laws Involved 
In Pending Suits: 


jf itigation Before Supreme’ 
Court Involves Construc-| 
tion of State Acts 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
and ruled that the Tennessee ~ statute 
imposing a tax on interstate busses | 
_ based on carrying capacity is constitu- 
tional even though the receipts go into 
the general funds of the State. 

No. _368, Susquehanna Power Co. v. 
State Tax Commission 0: Maryland. 
Docketed but not submitted. Appeal 
from the Court of Appeals of Maryland 
which held against the taxpayer and 
ruled that property taxes were properly 
imposed upon certain’ land whith the 
company claimed to be exempt. ‘I'he 
property in question, the briefs show, is | 
submerged under a pool and backwater 
treated by a dam which the appe'lant 
erected in the Susquehanna River under 
authority of the Federal Power Com tir- 
sion.’ The company claims exemption 
as « Federal instrumentality, and con- 
tends that the taxon the land‘ ques- 
tion is “nothing more than a device to 
reach a taxation of the pool, i. e., the 
flowing water of the river, that can not 
be taxed.” 

No. 369. Susquehanna Power Company 
v. State Tax Commission of Maryland. 

cketed but not submitted. Appeal 

m the Court of Appeals of Maryland 
which held against the taxpayer and 
ruled that the shares of stock of a Mary- 


reserve. 
Changing Recapture Plan 


For Excess Earnings 


Anything included in the “Public In- 
vestment Account” of any carrier 1s, 
however, not. to be included either in 
the rate vase of that carrier or in the 
aggregate rate base of all carriers. The 
nature of this ‘“‘Public Investment Ac- 
count” will be later dealt with herein. 

The provisions of the hill directing the 
manner in which the ag gy of a car- 
rier and the aggregate rate base of a 
group of carriers shall be determined 
is, as will be perceived,-a compromise 
between the prudent investment thoery 
and the reproduction cost theory. It 
accepts reproduction cost of physical 
property as of, original valuation date 
under Section 19a, and it adopts the 
investment theory thereafter. _ 

Subparagraph (3) of Section’ 15a, as 
the same now stands, makes it the duty 
of the Commission from time to time 


|to determine and make public what per- 


centage of aggregate property value con- 
stitutes a fair return to be earned by 
the carriers. Under paragraph (4) of 
Section 15a, as the same would be re- 
written by the Howell Bill, the Com- 
mission would no longer find what per- 
centage of value should be determined, 
but. it would be required from time to 
time to determine and make public 
“what percentage of such aggregate rate 
base” constitutes a fair return thereon, 
and it is their fair return which, under 
paragraph (3), the Commission is to ad- 
just rates to earn. 


These provisions of the bill the Inter- | 


state Commerce Commission approves. 
Recapture of Excess Earnings. The 
recapture provisions- of Section 15a 
would be changed by the Howell Bill, 
as to the basis for” determination of 
recapturable excess, as to the 


Commission, and’ the one-half now per- 
mitted to be retained by the earning 
carrier. 

Paragraph (6) of section 15a, as the 
same now stands, provides that if any 
carrier “receives for any year a net rail- 
way operating income in excess of 6 per- 
centum of the vdtue of the railway prop- 





lam, corporation may be taxed in that 
Sid even though such shares are owned 
by nonresidents, The value of the 
shares less certain deductions (includ- 
ing the assessed value of real estate in 
Maryland) is certified to the localities 
in which the owners of the shares re- 
‘side and taxed at local rates, the shares 
owned by nonresidents being Certified to 
the locality where the compahy has its 
principal office, the opinion of the State 
court explained. The shares owned by 
nonresidents have no tangible situs in 
Maryland, the appellant contends. 

The law provided that a minimum 
valuation be assigned to the shares equal 
te the full value of the company’s real 
estate and chattels in Maryland. That 
minimum provision requires the com- 
pany’s indebtedness to be ignored and 
results in a tax on the stock greatly in 
excess of its value, the taxpayer asserts. 

The company is 2 Federal instru- 
mentality and since the lice granted 
to it by the Federal Power Gommission 
is of necessity included in the value of 
the capital stock, the tax amounts to a 
State fev on a Federal instrumentality, 
the appellant contends. ; | 

No, 453. East Ohio Gas. Co. v. Tax 
Commission of Ohio. Docketed but not 
submitted. Appeal from the District 
Court for the Southern District of Ohio, 
Eastern Division, which held against the 
‘axpayer and ruled that the receipts 
*rigm phe sale of gas piped from West 
ViPcifia to Ohio may be included in the 

is of the Ohio gross receipts tax. 





} 
/ 
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erty held for and used by it * * * one- 
half of such excess shall be placed in a 
reserve fund * * * and the remaining one- 
half thereof shall * * * be recoverable by 
and paid to the Commission.” This para- 
graph. as the same would be rewritten by 
the Howell Bill, makes the recapture 
period two years instead of one, and pro- 
vides that if the average income is in 
excess of 6 per cent “of the average of 
its rate bases at the end of each of said 
two years, all of such excess income 
shall be held in trust, one-half for the 
United States and one-half for the in- 
vestors in the securities of said carrier.” 
This provision is to be effective from Jan. 
1, 1930, and (under paragraph (a) of 
subsection (8)) a carrier may elect to 
have its recapture excess earned prior 
to Jan. 1, 1930, determined in the same 
manner, and held subject to the same 
trusteeships. 

It is not proposed, however, that any 


Under the Ohio I¢w the gross receipts 
tax is in addition to and not in lieu of 
the general property tax. 

Another article of this series, pre- 
senting according to subject matter a 
summaru of the cases-on the docket 
of the Sunreme Court of the United 
States, which relates to immigration 
and naturalization cases, appears on 
page 6 of this issue. 

The next articles, dne dealing with 
prohibition cases and“the other with 
patent and trade-mark litigation, will 
be published im the issue of Sept. 25. 


y 


length! 
of recapture periods, and as to the dis-| 
position of excess earnings—both the| 
one-half now required to be paid to the) 


| to amend con 
| school funds of the State. 


of the excess income, so held in trust, 
shall be paid to the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission. The one-half of such ex- 
cess which is to be held in trust for in- 
vestors in the securities of the earning 
carrier is to be placed in a reserve fund 
to guarantee dividends or interest on 
stocks, bonds or other securities, and may 
be drawn upon to the extent that the net 
railway operating’ income of the carrier 
| (or the system, where a system is In- 
volved) is less than 6 per cent per an- 
;num on the “rate base” of the carrier or 
system. The reserve fund, however, is 
not to be required to be maintained be- 
yond 5 per cent of the “rate base.” This 
corresponds to the existing law, except 
that the amount of the reserve fund re. 
quired to be maintained is —— upon} 
the “rate base,” instead of ‘upon the 
“value.” 

| Under existing law, if the reserve fund 
is maintained at 5 per cent of value, the 
earning carrier for system) may use ex- 
cess income which it is permitted to re- 
|tain “for any jJawful purpose.” The 
| Howell Bill changes this, and would re- 
quire the same to be used “for the pur-| 
| pose of liquidating fixed obligations.” 

| As to the one-half of said excess heid 
by the carrier “as trustee for the United | 
States,” said paragrapif (6) provides} 
that the same shall be expended, with) 
the approval of the Commission, in ex- | 
tensions and property betterments, and} 
‘shall be charged to-a separate capital | 
account entitled ‘Public Investment Ac- 
count.’” Until so expended it is to be 
invested in obligations of the United 
States or to be deposited in authorized | 
depositories of the United States. The 
paragraph likewise provides that “neither 
such investment nor the property in| 
which such investment jis made shall be 
included in determining the individual 
rate base of the carrier or the aggre- 
gate rate base of the system.” This is 
a complete departure from the existing | 
provisions of 15a, which require the pay- 
ment of this one-half of recapturabie 
excess to the Commission,,for the crea- 
tion of a contingent fund, out of which 
|the Commission is authorized to make 
|loans to carriers for certain specified pur- | 
poses, Or to make purchase of transpor- | 
tation equipment or facilities to be leased | 
to carriers. 





Procedure Laid-Down 
|For Consolidations 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
suggests several objections to this plan 
of handling recapturable excess, and ex- 
presses doubt whether it is “sound and, 
practicable.” It suggests an alternative | 
plan, under which the recapturable ex- 
cess would be paid to the Commission, | 
and under which the Commission would | 
have broader powers to make loans there- | 
from to weak roads. | 

Subparagraph (b) of subsection (8) of 
section 15a, as proposed to be rewrit- 
ten, would authorize the Interstate Com- 
|merce Commission to effect compromise | 
agreements with~ carriers as to the 
amount of excess recapturable for the| 
years prior to Jan. 1, 1930, and sub-| 
paragraph (c) would provide for the re- | 
covery of interest from four months 
after the close of therecapture period 
involved in any recapture proceeding. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in its report to the Senate Committee, | 
approves of legislation to authorize the 
Commission to| compromise recapture 
claims, but refrains from expression of 
opinion as to the provision expressly pro- 
viding for collection of interest. | 

Consolidations. Section 2 of the Howell | 
|bill would amend section 5 of the Inter- | 
state Commerce Act by striking out para- 
graph (b) of subsection (6) thereof. | 
| This is the provision which makes it the | 
jduty of the Commission, whenever a pe- 
|tition for leave to consolidate is filed, 
|to determine the value of the properties | 
to be consolidated under the provisions 
of section 19a, and which limits the 
jamount of the stock and bonds of the} 
consolidating corporation to the amount | 
of the value of the consolidated prop- 
| erties. , 
|. The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in its report to the. Senate Committee, | 
expresses the opinion that this amend- 
ment may safely be made, saying: “The 
provisions of section 20a with respect 
to the issuance of securities require find- 
ings by the Commission which amply pro- 
tect the public interest.” 

A discussion of the question whether 
existing law should be amended ,so as 
to relieve. the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of the,duty of revaluing 
the railroads of the United States 
“from time to time” and “in like man- 
ner” as such roads were first valued 
under section 19a will appear in the 
issue of Sept. 25. 








New Issues of Bonds 
Approved in Pennsylvania 


‘Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
f Harrisburg, Sept. 23. 
| The Secretary of Internal Affairs, 
James F. Woodward, approved Sept. 20. 
}a $90,000 bond issue for funding and 
\refunding the indebtedness of Butler 
Township, Butler County. 
Other issues approved included $40,- | 
000 for Pitcairn Borough, Allegheny, for | 
liquidating present indebtedness and for 
| street repairs, and $40,000 for Glassport 
Borough, Allegheny, for funding float- 
|ing indebtedness. 


Tennessee Collects 


jto defraud the 


jas each investigation in completed the 


|Bankers Say Association Pro- 


| powers: 
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[Illinois Seeks 


Gas Tax Fraud 


State Finance Department: 
Gathers Evidence Against 
Evaders of Law; Several! 
Already Indicted. 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Sept. 23. | 

Evaders of the gasoline tax in Illinois 
will be “speedily and fearlessiy prose- 
cuted? by the Department of Finance 
and the State’s Attorney, according to a} 
recent statement by the Director of the 
Department, Garrett DeF. Kinney. A 
number of persons have already been 
indigted, he declares. 

Mr. Kinney’s statement follows in full 
text: 

Within the last few days indictments 
have been returned by the Cook County 
Grand Jury against a number of indi- 
viduals, charging them with conspiracy | 
tate of gasoline taxes. 
The evidence whith was presented to the 
Grand Jury was obtained th h inves- 
tigations made by the State Department! 
of Finance. { 

These investigations will continue, and 


evidence gathered by this Department 
will be turned over to State’s Attorney 
John A. Swanson for/presentation to 
the Cook County Grand Jury. 


The Department of Finance, which is 
charged with administering the gasoline 
tax, is determined to put an end to gas| 
tax evasions, and is receiving and will 
continue to receive, the fullest coopera-{ 
tion of State’s Attorney Swanson. He| 
has informed this Department that gas| 
tax evaders'will be™ speedily and fear- 
lessly ' presecuted. 

With State’s Attorney Swanson’s valu-| 
able assistance, this Department expects 
to ‘achieve results quickly. 


Rural Credit Plan 


Opposed in Kansas: 





posed by Farm Board Not 
Needed in Drought Aid 


State of Kansas: 

Topeka, Sept. 23. 
Kansas. bankers do not see the need of 
a State-wide Rural Credit Association to 
finance drought loans, W. W. Bowman, 
secretary of the Kansas Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, reported Sept. 22 to Governor 
Clyde M, Reed and M, A. Limbocker, 
chairman of the State Relief Commit- 


‘tee. Local associations are recommended 
where deemed necessary. 

Mr. Bowman’s report followed a meef-| 
ing of the Kansas Bankers Association 
executive committee, at which the pro- 
posed credit associations were discussed. 
The Bankers’ Executive Committee 
adopted the following resolution: 


“After careful consideration the com-! 
mittee is of the opinion that the present 
situation does not justify the organiza- 
tion of a large credit association, such as 
was suggested by the Federal Farm 
Board.” ; 

\The Committee told Governor Reed 
that they recognized, however, that the 
situation in many parts of the State is 
such that additional long term credit 
loans are needed, and they suggested that 
in these communities small credit asso- 
ciations be organized to handle local 
needs. The Governor was assured that 
the Kansas Bankers Association would be 
ready to use its good offices in helping to 
form these local associations. 





Status of State Banks 
in F ederal 
Reserve System 


Changes in the State bank member- 
ship of the Federal Reserve System dur- 
ing the week ending Sept. 20 were an- 
nounced Sept. 23 by the Federal Re- 


|serve Board as follows: 


Closed: Farmers Savings Bank, Grant, 


| Iowa. 


exercise 
Bank, 


trust 
Webster, 


Permission granted to 
First National 
Mass. (full powers). 


Changes in Status 


-—rof— 
State Banks 


Indiana, Missouri 

Indiana: Luther F. Symons, Bank Com- 
missioner, has announced: 

Americap State Bank, 
closed. 

Missouri: S, L. Cantley, 
of Finance, has announced: 

Bank of Lutesville, Lutesville, closed. 
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East Chicago, 


Commissioner 


Our September 
Investment Review 





$18,966 in Bridge Tolls 


State of Tennessee: 


Nashville, Sept. 23. | 

Tennessee toll bridge collections for 
the month of August showed $18,966, 
according to the report complied Sept. 
|18 by the State Department of Finance 
jand Taxation. | 


Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 


Louisiana 
Mr. Hoffpauir. 





H. 15. Joint resolution | 


stitution relative to public | 
H. 16. Mr. Shattuck. Joint resolution | 
to amend constitution relative to pensions 
for Confederate veterans and their widows. 
_ S. 2.. Mr. Whittington. Authorizing par- 
ish police juries to use part of general 


alimony tax for ar ports and air fields, 





summanizes the Stock and 
Bond Markets and analyzes 
the following stocks: 


Best & Co. 
Woolworth 
General Foods 
Chesapeake & Ohio 


A copy will be sent on request. 
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Essential for Salmon Canning In General Fund _ 


Increased Speed and Carrying Capacity of Modern Of North 


Steamers Have Led to 


Replacement of Sailing 


Vessels, Shipping Board Says 
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as well as though he were camping in! 
Alaska beside the sea from which the 
salmon were taken. We know of no in- 
dustry that better illustrates the services 
of labor and transportation in overcom- 
ing the obstacles of time and space than 


In the beginning, these Alaska salmon 
expeditions, which were outfitted at, P: 


and California coasts. Recent figures are 
not available, outside of the Alaska area, 
but we know that approximately 40,000 
people are directly engaged in salmon 
canning operations in Alaska and the va- 
rious Pacific Coast States, with a corre- 
sponding number of vessels. The vessels 
used in the States, however, are naturally 
mostly of smaller size than those in 


a- 
cific. Coast ports, naturally used sailing| Alaska as they are not called upon to 


vessels. Many of these vessels were buil 
in Maine or’in Scotland and became fa- 
mous in connection with their speedy or 
unusual trips from San Francisco or 
Seattle to Alaska, or in their off-season 


Until a few years ago the largest sailing 
fleet unter the American flag was that 
of the Alaska Packers’ Association with 
headquarters in San Francisco. 


Gradually the use of these fine sailing 
vessels has been discontinued; one by one 
they have been laid off until in this year | 
of 1930 only two of them will make their 
trips to Alaska. Economies in speed of 
operation, larger carrying capacity, etc., 
of the steamers have practicaliy forced 
sailing vessels out of our business. This 
change in transportation has been par- 
ticularly noticeable since the war. A con- 
siderable number of the steathers con- 
verted to cannery purposes and used in 
the salmon business were purchased from 
the United States Shipping Board, being 
either American-built vessels, or, in sev- 
eral instances, German steamers taken 
over during the war. In adapting these 
steamers for the special purposes of the 
salmon cannery service they were usually 
converted into oil burners and the pas- 
senger accommodations rebuilt to provide 
for a maximum carrying capacity, as 
practically /all. of our labor has to be 
taken from the United States to Alaska. 
For instance, the “Otsego,” belonging to 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Seattle, now has 
@ passenger capacity of 900 people and 
space for a large amount of canned sal- 
mon, thereby taking the place of at least 
three sailing vessels. The “Otsego” was 
formerly the Hamburg-American steamer 
“Prinz Eitel Frederick.” 


Of course, many of the canneries are 
served by the various. steamers of the 
Alaska Steamship Company and the Pa- 
cific Steamship Company, both of which 
companies are largely dependent upon 
our industry for traffic. a 








Number of Boats 
Engaged in Industry 


In passing, it should be noted that, 
according to ‘the report of the United 
States Bureau of Fisheries on the 
Alaska Fisheries for 1929, there were in 
operation 24 registered steamers with a 
net tonnage of 32,415; 364 motor vessels 
with a net tonnage of 13,387, and two 
sailing vessels with a net tonnage of 
3,555, all being engaged in the transport- 
ing side of our industry; while 333 regis- 
tered motor vessels of a net tonnage of 
4,267 were reported as engaged in fish- 
ing operations. In addition to these reg- 
istered vessels there were 382 launches, 
1,302. gill net boats, 740 lighters and 
scows, 135 pile drivers ahd pullers, and, 
of course, a considerable number of 
power dories, seine skiffs, other skiffs, 
houseboats, rigging scows, ete. Accord- 
ing to this same report of the Bureau of 
Fisheries, out of the 24,271 people en- 
gaged in Alaska in 1929 in salmon can- 
ning operations, 1,679 were engaged as 
transporters, :7,121 as fishermen and 15,- 
471 as shoresmen, that is, people working 
in and/about the canneries. Of course, 
considerable additions to these figures of 
vessels and men employed would have to 
be made to cover salmon canning opera- | 
tions in Puget Sound, on the Columbia 
River, and along the Washington, Oregon 





ake the long trips to that Territory. | 
Canning Business 


Unusually Hazardous 

The business of canning salmon is un- 
usually hazardous because the amount of | 
raw material which will be available is/ 
impossible to estimate in advance. All 
plans may be made for a normal produc- 
tion and yet if the salmon fail to return 
at the expected time and place the pro- 
duction of that particular cannery may 
well be 50 per cent or even only 20 per 
cent of that for which all preparations 
were made. In other words, we are 
wholly dependent upon. the vagaries of 
the salmon, and until they are caught, of 
course, even the best equipped and oper- 
ated cannery can not pack them. The 
operations of salmon cahning are very 
simple. . The fish are caught in various 
types of fishing gear, such as purse 
seines, traps, gill nets, etc., and trans- 
ported to. the cannery, where they are 
sorted as to species into separate bins. 
The fish are then run through the “iron 
chink,” a very interesting automatic ma- 
chine which dresses and cleans them, and, 
in so doing, takes the place of 15 to 20 
Chinamen formerly employed for the 
purpose. 

The dressed fish are thoroughly 
scrubbed, as a housewife would do for 
her own table, cut into slices and put into 
cans with % of an ounce of salt for each 
pound of fish; then the tops are sealed 
under vacuum in a machine known as the 
“closing machine.” The fish are cooked 
in steam retorts for one hour and a half 
at 10 or 12 pounds pressure (239 to 243 
degrees Fahrenheit). While the cans are 
still hot they are tested for leaks, then 
cooled, passed through. a labeling ma- 
chine, placed in boxes or cases of 48 one- 
pound cans each, and stored until the time 
of shipment. 


Spoilage Said to 
Be Practically Unknown 


Two things are to be remembered par- 
ticularly. in connection with salmon can- 
ning. The first is that nothing is added 
to the fish except the right amount of 
salt for seasoning; second, that the cook- 
ing. or sterilizing temperature is very 
high because is is necessary’ to 
thoroughly soften the bones. Long before 
the bones are sufficiently softened by 
this intense heat the flesh is cqmpletely 
sterilized, sé spoilage of canned salmon 
is practically unknown. We have then 
in canned salmon a thoroughly sterilized, 
appetizing, palatable sea food, with high 
food value both from the standpoint of 
essential proteins and oil content. Medi- 
= science has also shown that it is very 

aluable as a preventive of zoitre and 
pellagra. In addition, and this is most 
important, canned salmon is character- 
ized by a relatively high iodine, calcium 
and phosphorous content. 

Canned salmon is the great staple pre- 
served fish of the world and the only one 
available in nearly every place. It is 
goéd in the tropics or in the Arctics, and 
everywhere contributes a welcome change 
to the diet’ as well as essential food in- 
gredients. The salmon canning industry 
is the most valuable single fishing indus- 
try in the world; its product having 
average annual valuation of $55,000,000 
to $65,000,000 as laid down at the docks 


at Pacific coast ports. In trut® the 


| Carolina ! 


Million and Half Added to 
Balance Since July ; 1; 
Special Funds Are De- 
creased by $3,634,437 


State of North Carolina: 

Raleigh, Sept. 23. 
North Carolina, with a cash balance of 
$9,285,119 on Aug. 31, had increased the 
general fund balance from $1,046,390 at 
the beginning of the present fiscal year, 
July 1, to $2,492,294, or nearly $1,500,- 
000, and had decreased the highway and 
other special funds by $3,750,000, or from 
$10,216,943 to $6,582,506 in the two 
months, the combined statement of the 
State Auditor and Treasurer, issuéd by 
Governor Garner, as Director of the Bud- 
get, shows, ‘ 


Balances of Funds 

The cash balance Aug. 1 was $1,806,- 
252 and receipts during the month were 
$1,618,668, or a total of $3,424,920, while 
the warrant disbursements for the month 
were only $932,626, leaving the nearly 
$2,500,000 in the general fund. 

The highway and special fund cash 
balance Aug. 1 was $7,291,746, the 
month’s receipts $1,461,548, or a total of 
$8,753,294, from which was distributed on 
warrants $2,170,788, leaving the balance 
of more than $6,500,000. 

This balance includes $6,248,824 in free 
cash and $333,681 in obligated cash, of 
which $146.939 was for highway bond in- 
terest; $145,521 was for special school 
building bond interest; $9,680 for World 
War Veteran Loan Fund interest; $9,000 
for general fund bond redemption, and 
$32,540 for pensions for Confederate 
veterans and widows. 

Total Debt Itemized_ 

The State’s total debt on Aug. 31 was 
$178,164,600, of which outstanding bonds 
amounted to $170,814,600, including 
$107,399,600 in highwa bonds; $550,000 
in Chowan River bridge bonds; $16,585,000 
in special school building bonds; $2,000,- 
000 in World War Veterans loan fund 
bonds; $38,692,000 in general \fund bonds 
and $5,588,000 in general fund notes. 
The remainder of the debt of $7,350,000 
is in notes outstanding, issued in antici- 
pation of bond sales, and include $4,100,- 
000 in 1927 permanent improvement 
notes; $1,250,000 in Cape Fear River 
bridge notes, and $2,000,000 in highway 
construction notes. ° 
nnn th 
salmon may be called “the king of food 
fishes,” whether considered by its com- 
mercial value, or more properly, by its 
essential and appetizing sea-food quali- 
ties and its almost_universal availability. 

At the present time the average an- 
nual shipments of canned salmon in the 
United States from Pacific coast ports, 
either into domestic or foreign commerce, 
amount to about 6,250,000 cases of 48 
pounds each. Our exports in recent years 
constitute only about 13 per cent .of. 
total production. Usually the Uni 
Kingdom takes“something over 600,000 
cases, mostly red salmon, and Australia 
something over 100,000 cases; these two 
countries being our best foreign custo- 
mers. We made an investigation about 
two years ago to determine the percent- 
age of canned salmon shipped by water 
and by rail, including both domestic and 
foreign shipments. The amount shipped 
by water is about 55 per cent of the total. 
Taking the total shipments at 6,250,000 
cases annually, the water shipments, 
most*of which naturally pass through the 
Panama Canal to our great consuming 
centers, may be estimated at an average 
figure of about 120,000 tons by weight. 

The Government, the States and the 
industry are cooperating in conservation 
measures that will, it is believed, insure 
the future supply of salmon and make 
permanent the business of canning this 
valuable food ffsh. ‘ 


For the first eight months of 1930 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY’S 
Net to Common Stock and Reserves were 


- $30,063,152 


—nearly half a million dollars greater 
than for the entire year of 1929 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
Net to Common Stock and Reserves 


1925 
1926 

27 
1928 
1929 
1930 


Cities Service Radio Program — every Friday, 8 


P. M., Eastern Daylight 


Coast-to-Coast and Canadian 


By investing in Cities Service 


Common stock 


$11,496,900 
15,611,466 
22,604,926 
22,876,755 
29,591,440 
30,063,152 


organization. 


you share in the 


record-breaking and growing 
earnings of the Cities Service 


This is an excellent time to acquire 
Cities Service Common stock. For 
further information fill in and 
mail the coupon below, or consult 


your investment dealer or banker. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street © New York City 


Branches in principal cities 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY, 
£04 Southern Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Saving Time —N. B. C. 
network—34 Stations. 


Send copy of booklet describing the Cities Service organization 
and the imvestinent possibilities of its securities. 
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Constitutional Changes to Reach Intangible 
Property Which Now Escapes Assessment 
Are Suggested by State Senator , — 





By WINFIELD MILLER 


Indiana State Senator 


VERY PERSON who shares in 
the benefits of government, with 
property or earning abiltiy, should 

carry his equitable share of the tax 
burden. 

The Indiana tax system grossly fails 
in this just requirement as any pro- 
posal to more equitably meet the. prob- 
lem of taxation, other than our uniform 
property tax, is met. with the ancient 
cry “unconstitutional.” 

A 


The fact is the Constitution is a posi- 
tive restraint upon any fairly approxi- 
mate solution of this vitally important 
question. It imposes upon the General 
Assembly the impossible function of 
providing a law for a uniform and 
equal tax upon two entirely different 
forms of property, tangible and intan- 
gible, one in sight, the other evasive. 

Its theory is that aH forms of prop- 
erty, real, personal, tangible and intan- 
gible, irrespective of kind, use or earn- 
ing power, shall be assessed at their 
true cash value and be taxed at the 
same rate. And it must be kept in mind 
that property to be taxed must first be 
listed and assessed for that purpose, or 
as the old adage has it, “first catch 
your hare before you cook it.” 


So it follows that a person may be 
éver so wealthy in property, ever so 
able in earning ability, enjoying all the 
rights and privileges of a citizen; but if 
he discloses no property, he pays no 
taxes. And there are thousands of such 
persons and hundreds of millions of 
property, in Indiana, that escape taxa- 
tion. 

The farmer, home owner, banker, mer- 
chant and manufacturer, cannot escape, 
although some of these classes may 
charge a portion of their taxes back to 
the consumer. But all kinds of intan- 
gibies in large amounts are not as- 
sessed and taxed. And why? Bexuuse 
our tax law is unjust. We now icrive 
85 per cent of our taxes from tangible 
property, the first 65 per cent from real 
estate, with the tendency still strong in 
the same direction. 

& 


Our farmers complain, and justly so, 
that they are taxed upon an average of 
one-fifth of their earnings. Their com- 
plaints are mild as in hundreds of cases 
the tax levy upon the actual value of 
their land amounts to a stiff rate of in- 
terest, often as high as 3 to 4 per cent, 
practically absorbing all the net earn- 
ings. 

The “assessment list” seems specially 
devised to tax the farmer as he is in- 
quisitively asked to respond to the 
much larger number of questions listed. 
The home owner also stands in a most 
vulnerable position. 


On the other hand, to show why the 
intangibles run into hiding, assume the 


tax rate to be $3’on the $100 valuation, 
about the average rate for Indiana, 
when ‘money loaned at 6 per cent, if 
listed for taxation, would pay 50 per 
cent of its earnings; a savings deposit 
at 4 per cent would pay 75 per cent of 
its returns; while an ordinary bank de- 
posit, drawing no interest, would sur- 
render 3 per cent of its principal— 
practical confiscation. 

Our tax system is the progenitor of 
not only the willful but the conscien- 
tious tax dodger. 

Again our Constitution provides that 
“no political or municipal corporation 
in this State shall ever become in- 
debted, insany manner or for any pur- 
pose, to an amount in the aggregate-ex- 
ceeding 2 per centum of the taxable 
property within such corporation.” 

This was to be the bulwark against 
excessive public spending. But we take 
the same people, the same taxables and 
geographic territory, call this old com- 
bination a new taxing unit, and incur 
an additional 2 per cent indebtedness, 
if thought necessary. 

Our Legislature gropes, to no avail, 
for new sources of revenue to more 
equitably meet the increasing cost of 
government, but is restricted in every 
proposal by the old unconstitutional 
cry. 

A ‘ 

However, as the people are now 
aroused to this question, we now hear 
from those opposed to constitutional re- 
vision that we can have most any sort 
of a tax, supplemental to our general 
property tax, under our present Consti- 
tution; and further they admit that we 
should have additional sources of reve- 
nue. Others with equal emphasis say 
we cannot. This again leaves the ques- 
tion in doubt and confusion, throws the 
final decision upon our Supreme Court 
where matters of taxation do not be- 
ong. 

If our general assembly had complete 
power as to taxation, it could, if found 
advisable, separate our State and local 
governments as to the use of revenues, 
segregating certain taxes for State and 
others for local purposes. It could clas- 
sify intangible property, at just rates, 
and bring millions of taxables upon the 
tax duplicates, from sources that now 
lie dormant, if the experience of other 
States is to be relied upon. It could 
then also consider excise or sales taxes, 
and could impose an income tax upon 
certain classes, if deemed necessary, 
without doubt, being thrown upon its 
action. 

As to whether we would spend more 
money or less money, with wider 
sources of revenue, is not the question. 
The problem is to raise the necessary 
revenue and justly distribute the load. 
This is the first principle to be consid- 
ered under any tax system. 





Diet and Teeth Preservation 


Certain Foods Tend to Produce Decay 
By SHIRLEY W. WYNNE 


Health Commissioner, City of New York 


teeth are living structures, organs 

of the body and like all other or- 
gans are capable of ‘offering resistance 
to the invasion of disease. Whether 
this resistance is strong or weak de- 
pends upon certain things, principally 
the condition of the body, the condition 
of the enamel, or armor, of the teeth, 
and the early life of the teeth. 

The market is filled with prepara- 
tions that promise to remedy this or 
that tooth or gum ailment; patented 
toothbrushes are designed to get into 
the crevases or to massage the gums; 
more people are cleansing their teeth 
than ever before; children are taught 
to use the toothbrush in the schools— 
and yet we find tooth decay on the in- 
crease. Investigation has shown that 
brushing the teeth alone will not save 
them, that other factors enter into the 
matter of good teeth. 

We now know that the most impor- 
tant resistant to disease or decay in 
teeth is the outside layer of enamel. If 
this is laid on evenly and has no cracks 
or weak spots, decay cannot gain a foot- 
hold and the tooth remains sound and 
whole. And the something which will 
produce this decay resistant enamel 
and keep it sound is the problem that 
has been given much study and thought 
by physicians and dentists. 

This has led to several important 
conclusions: First, the most essential 
thing in the preservation of teeth is to 
make sure that they will be sound in 
the first place. 

Second, the only time when the ulti- 
mate soundness of teeth may be effec- 
tively influenced is very early in life— 
in the period before birth and in the 
first few years thereafter, before the 
teeth have become full grown and their 
calcification completed. 


I HAS BEEN established that the 


: 


Third, the diet is an important fac- 

tor, if not the most important factor, in 
producing strong, healthy and disease 
resisting teeth. 
2 Fourth, that the diet should contain, 
in addition to sufficient lime, phospho- 
rus and other food elements, plenty of 
substances yielding vitamin D. 

Dr. May Mellanby, of London, who 
has delved deeply into the matter of 
food as relating to tooth health and 
tooth decay, finds there are certain food 
elements actually hostile to tooth 
health. These “toxamins,” as they are 
called, retard calcification and appear 
to be contained in all cereal foods. 

Investigations disclosed that of all 
common cereal foods oatmeal war the 
worst in this respect, while white flour 
retards calcification the least. Plenty 
of milk used with cereals, however, off- 
sets the ill effects of the cereals on the 
teeth. 

Milk, of course, is not the only food 
containing vitamin D. It also is found 
in cod liver oil, most other fish oils, in 
butter and the yolk of eggs. 

Before the baby is born the mother 
should eat plentifully of foods rich in 
vitamin D. After the child is born no 
effort should be spared to promote the 
perfect calcification of his teeth. His 
diet should be daily balanced so as to 
contain foods containing this essential 
vitamin. 

Adults, too, can assist in the preser- 
vation of their own teeth by watching 
their diet. There are any number of 
foods rich in vitamin D, but a quart of 
milk a day will furnish all that is re- 
quired. 

While it is imperative to brush the 
teeth at least three times daily, one 
must not think'that brushing alone will 
keep them in health. Food plays even 
a more important role than does the 
brush. 
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. » Relation of Forest Resources 
to Economic Welfare of Louisiana 


> > 


Dependence of State on Timber Lands and Plans 


for Protecting Present Areas and Insuring Future, Supply 
By V. H. SONDEREGGER 


Forester, State of Louisiana 


sources in the State of Louisiana 

for 1929 totaled $154,000,000. 
Forty per cent of the labor employed 
in the State of Louisiana was engaged 
in the development and manufacture of 
forest resources. 

Louisiana has been the largest pro- 
ducer of long-leaf pine in the Nation. 
It was also the largest producer of the 
famous Louisiana red cypress, and at 
present is the largest producer of hard- 
woods. 

Forest resources are easily replaced, 
and can be made a continuous crop for 
all time to come. Foresight, equitable 
taxation, fire prevention, and efficiency 
of administration are the basic factors 
for perpetuating forest resources not 
only of Louisiana, but of all States. 

In Louisiana, the value of forest re- 
sources has been recognized, and the 
future supply of forest resources has 
been planned by far-sighted lumber- 
men, conservationists, and the State's 
legislative bodies. Louisiana has as 
complete and efficient forest laws as 
can be found in the Nation. 

To encourage timber growing, one of 
the acts, known as the “Reforestation 


R sources i from the forest re- 


Contract” Law, permits landownerg to | 


place their cut-over lands under a con- 
tract with the Conservation Commis- 
sion’s Forestry Division for a period of 
years at a stationary land tax.* The 
landowner pays all the taxes on the 
fixed land value, but pays no tax on 
the growing timber. 

During the’contract he pays a sever- 
ance tax on the timber he removes, 
which goes to the parish and to the 
State. At the end of the contract pe- 
riod the lands are placed back on the 
tax rolls for the entire value of both 
land and forest resources grown 
thereon. A reforestation contract is 
not a tax exemption contract, but is a 
contract to encourage timber growing 
on a fair and equitable basis of taxa- 
tion. 

Louisiana has another method of re- 
building jts forest resources. The land- 
owners pay to the Division of Forestry 
two cents per acre per year, and the 
Division of Forestry, through State and 
Federal funds, matches this payment 
with two cents per scre per year, and 
spends four cents per acre per year 
for protecting these designated lands 
against forest fire. These are known 
as cooperative forest projects. 

Practically 5,000,000 acres are now 
included in the cooperative agreements 
and the records for the present year, 
including the five months of serious 
drought, show a loss of 3% per cent. 
This is rather a remarkable record for 
fire prevention, as the State of Louisi- 
ana passed through a very severe 
drought in which the fire hazard was 
very high. 

In addition to these two methods of 
rebuilding forested lands of Louisiana, 
the Division of Foréstry has a nursery 
which will produce 4,000,000 seedlings 
this year, and which are available to 
the landowners for rehabilitation of 
cut-over lands only, at the rate of $1.50 
per 1,000 seedlings. There will be 
enough seedlings this year to replant 
4,000 denuded acres, as the average 
planting to the acre is approximately 
1,000. This does not include the plant- 


ing programs of lumber companies in 
the State. 

The future of the Louisiana forest 
resource industry is very bright, and is 
already showing results for the past 10 
years of active reforestation develop- 
ment. A total of 17,000,000 acres of 
forest lands exists in the State of Lou- 
isiana. Five million acres are under 
intensive protection from fire, and are 
producing large quantities of new 
timber. 

Over 6,000,000 acres, without much 
protection, are rapidly reproducing new 
timber growth, but this area is subject, 
from time to time, to fires due to the 
lack of complete protection that the 
State can give them. The balance of 
the land, although reproducing timber, 
is suffering heavily from fires and 
other depredations. 

The timber supply in Louisiana is 
rather problematical with reference to 
the virgin timber. The present produc- 
tion of southern yellow pine will di- 
minish rapidly in the next few years. 
The supply will be continued from 10 
to 15 years as some of the larger lum- 
ber companies can furnish this mate- 
rial for this period. However, the an- 
nual production will diminish rapidly 
due to the: many mills that are reaching 
the end of the supply of virgin timber. 

In addition to the new crops of tim- 
ber being grown on Louisiana’s lands, 
Louisiana is located in a very fortu- 
nate position in the southern States 
with reference to the tropical forest 
products. With two'of the best ports 
on the Gulf coast, namely, Lake Charles 
and New Orleans, the State of Louisi- 
ana will. benefit by the vast timbered 
areas of the tropics containing the fa- 
mous yellow pine. In addition, all of 
the hardwoods in America can be dup- 
licated by similar types of woods grown 
in the tropics. 

To those who are well acquainted in 
the forest products industry, particu- 
larly the development of the resources, 
there is very little to fear that this in- 
stitution ever disappear or be depleted. 
Louisiana has beén the largest pro- 
ducer of yellow pine, cypress and hard- 
woods. Louisiana is still considered a 
big factor in all three classes of timber. 

The paper i dustry recognizing this 
fact, has established permanent plants 
and(Louisiana has become the largest 
producer of pine pulp in the southern 
States. 

Creosote plants have been estab- 
lished and have increased their facili- 
ties for production, using second- 
growth pine as their raw material. Al- 
though the large mills have cut out and 
been dismantled, the small sawmills are 
now coming back, and selecting their 
logs from thé new timber crop. 

Fortunately for the skilled forest 
products labor, these conditions have 
produced results that permit the labor 
to remain in Louisiana, maintain their 
homes which they own, and continue in 
the profession. Not only has labor 
benefited by this work, but the citizens 
of the State throughout all forest re- 
gions have benefited from the forest 
products industry, and the allied indus-/ 
tries which have been established to 
help maintain the institutions, the la- 
bor, and other resources that are being 
encouraged by developing future forest 
products. 
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Well Rounded and Evenly Balanced De- 
velopment Said to Be Dependent Upon Pro- 
duction of More Goods Within State 





By BRYAN W. SIPE 


Statistician, Department of Conservation and Development, State of North Carolina 


ehearse the State record of 

progress. We fail to analyze con- 
structively the agriculiural and jindus- 
trial structure ‘in order to make sure 
of a well-rounded and evenly-balanced 
development, upon which, and only 
upon which, can a great people con- 
tinue to build with confidence and as- 
surance. 

The “live-at-home” program _ last 
year developed the fact that North 
Carolina has more than $1,000,000,000 
invested in industry, the annual prod- 
ucts from whieh amount to $1,250,000,- 
0600. The value placed on farm iands 
for purposes of taxation is $935,000,- 
000 while the annual valiie of our agri- 
cultural output is only about $400,- 
000,000. ) 

In other words, the value of the prod- 
ucts manufactured annually is more 
than the total investment in manufac- 
turing plants, but the annual: value of 
the products of farms is less than half 
the amount invested in farm lands. 
Upon this basis, agriculture is less than 
one-fourth as productive as industry. 

One reason why agriculture in North 
Carolina is not returning a satisfactory 
profit is that the farmers devote prac- 
tically all their time to the growing of 
crops to the exclusion of growing live- 
stock and livestock products. The farm- 
ers not only put their main reliance in 
crops they put most of their work and 
sink most of their annual investment 
in growing crops for sale—cash crops. 
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Out of the total annual agricultural 
output of nearly $400,000,000 some- 
thing like $325,000,000 is derived from 
crops; $75,000,000 or less from live- 
stock and livestock products. Stated 
differently, the. average. annual crop 
value per. farm during the past five 
years, 1924 to 1928, is $1,034 and the 
annual livestock production is only 
$276 per farm. 

The extent, to which the complete de- 
pendence of the State is put upon the 
two principal cash crops, tobacco and 
cotton, is borne in upon us by the fact 
that combined they represent some two- 
thirds of the value'of the total crops 
grown in the State. The average value 
of the tobacco crop is approximately 
$100,000,000 per year and of the cotton 
crop, $90,000,000. ‘ = 

The “live-at-home” idea sought to 
encourage the farmers to supplement 
these cash crops with some food-and- 
feed crops; and to supplement cro 
farming itself with a larger amount 0 
livestock and livestock products. The 
reason why such a change is so impor- 
tant to the State is that recently the 
margin of profit for the tobacco and 
cotton crops in North Carolina has been 
so small that incfeased reliance upon 
these crops for a livelihood is likely to 
result in having to.grow them at even 
a still smaller margin of profit or at 
an actual loss. 

As a result of. the “live-at-home” 
campaign, the cotton acreage in North 
Carolina has been reduced by about 
160,000 acres, though the tobacco acre- 
age has been increased somewhat. But 
what is more to the point, it is now esti- 
mated that our farmers will produce 
$16,000,000 ‘worth more of food and 
feed this year than they produced last 
year. It is to be hoped that next year 
an even greater gain will be reported 
and so on until our farms are produc- 
ing all of the $150,000,000 or $200,000,-, 
000 worth of food and feed to purchase’ 
which we annually send most of the 
cotton and -tdbacco money out of the 


T* OFTEN we are content to 


State. Thus, by a wise diversification, 
the’ State will be able to achieve agri- 
cultural independence. . 


According to the Census of Manufac- 


turers for 1927, the last year for which 
figures are available, the output of the 
10 leading groups of industries was as 
follows: Textiles and products, $425,- 
437,522; tobacco products, $413,274,- 
114; furniture, $53,551,221; lumber and 
planing mills, $53,189,652; fertilizer, 
$18,293,687; flour and meal, $17,847,- 
452; cottonseed products, $17,612,879; 
leather, cured, $16,405,354; railroad car 


publishing, $12,259,226. 
+ 


It reqitires only a glance to see that 
in the case of industry the main de- 
pendence of the State is upon two in- 
dustries, cotton and tobacco, the output 
of which makes up fully two-thirds of 


the total output of all the factories. . 


Two other industries have -attained 
considerable importance, namely, the 
furniture and lumber industries, each 
of which has an annual production of 
about $53,000,000. Not only is the main 
industrial dependence upon two indus- 
tries, but these two industries are not 
diversified as they might be. 

Take the tobacco industry, for in- 
stance. 
approximately 60 per cent of all the 
cigarettes manufactured in the United 
States while she manufactures only 10 
per cent of the small cigars and only 
two-tenths of 1 per cent of the large 
cigars; and only 30 per cent of the to- 
bacco and snuff manufactured in the 
United States. 

While there has been a slight decline 
in the production of chewing tobacco 
and snuff and perhaps further decline 
may be expected, making it unwise to 


greatly extend facilities for manufac-_ 


turing these two products, yet there is 
every reason to believe that the cigar 
industry will continue to hold its own. 
Hence, North Carolina cigar factories 
might well be justified in further ex- 
panding their facilities and capturing 
a larger portion of this business and 
thus better balancing the tobacco in- 
dustry. ; 
In the case of the other large indus- 
try, upon which the industrial struc- 
ture is founded, namely, the textile in- 
dustry, the diversification is even less 
well balanced. While North Carolina 
has more spindles and consumes more 
cotton than any other southern State, 
yet she takes second place in the num- 
ber of looms, yielding her leadership in 
this respect to her sister State of South 


Carolia. 
a” 


In the case of furniture, most of the 
State’s efforts are confined to the pro- 
duction of wooden goods. There are a 
few producers of metal furniture and 
no doubt there is room for expansion 
in this field, though there are recog- 
nized difficulties in the way, just as 


,; there are, in the way of the production 


of machinery and other items utilizing 
metals; but the difficulties are not in- 
surmountable. 

Thus we might go on through the list 
of some 340 classifications into which 
the Bureau of the Census divides in- 
dustrial establishments, but suffice it to 
say here that it has been found that 
some 144 of these classifications can 
profitably be produced in North Caro- 
lina. Yet the State actually produces 
goods in only 68 of these classifications 
and many of these only in very small 
quantities, so small in fact, as to be 
negligible. 





[cwa’s Road Building Program 
Work Financed Without Property Tax 
By JOHN HAMMILL . 


Governor, State of Iowa 


real, road-building program. The 

State then had but 502 miles of pay- 
ing on its primary system. - That year 
it added 66 miles, and the next it added 
42 miles. | i 

Then, in 1927, a big road improve- 
ment program got under way, with an 
addition of 289 miles of paving. In 
1928, the total paved mileage of the 
State was 1,624 miles and last year, the 
total was brought to 2,317 miles. 

This year, Iowa will have paved 1,030 
miles when the present construction 
season ends. This will give the State 
3,347 miles of hard surfaced primary 
road, dnd constitutes a record of which 
the State is extremely proud. 

There are features of the methods 
employed which are noteworthy. In the 
beginning, State road funds were being 
distributed on an area basis, the square 
miles of a county determining what 
portion it should receive, regardless of 
the road mileage involved, or the vary- 
ing cost of road construction. . 

In some of the flat northern Iowa 
counties, roads could.be built at a com- 


[’ 1925, Iowa had scarcely started a 


paratively low figure, while in the 
southern portion, where bridging and 
grading was expensive and where con- 
struction sites were more remote from 
material sources, the cost was ex- 
tremely high. To overcome this handi- 
cap, a State road development fund was 
created, and the Highway Commission 
was authorized to build roads in any 
county, regardless of cost. 

Under the old plan, it would have 
been years before we had a trans-State 
road. The Iowa success has.demon- 
strated the error of attempting a state- 
wide public improvement project on a 
local control basis. 

Iowa's roads are being built, without 
property tax. Im 10 years the State 
spent $147,445,000 on its highways. Of 
this sum $23,556,000 was Federal aid; 
$68,174,000 was derived from motor 
license fees and gasoline tax, and $60,- 
704,000 from bonds. 

Ten years ago only 2 of the 99 county 
seats were connected by surfaced road; 
at the end of the. present construction 
Season, 98 of the” county seats will 
be so connected. 
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construction, $14,447,433; printing ‘and! 


North Carolina manufactures 
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All the Facts—- 
No Opinion 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusiisHep WiTHOUT COMMENT 
BY THE UNITED STATES DAILy 


VOL. V: NO. 174 


Talking Movies - 


Soon on Market 


Federal Radio Commissio 
Member Says Apparatus 
Will Be Available to Pub-) 
lic in Few Weeks 


Principles of Radio 
Employed by Device 


Circulating Library System Will 
Distribute Special Films; 
Forecast Cost Will Not Ex-) 
ceed $200 


Talking motion pictures for the) 
home will be introduced on national 
scale - within the next few weeks, 
Federal Radio Commissioner Harold 
A. Lafount announced orally, Sept. | 
23 on the basis of advices he has re- 
ceived from New York. 

By combining sound with home| 
projectors, radio receiving set and | 
accessory manufacturers are pre-| 
pared to go into mass production im- 
mediately, the Commissioner said. 
Certain foreign companies as well as 
domestic concerns in the motion pic- 
ture field are entering this new en-| 
tertainment realm in competition 
with the radio manufacturers, ac- 
cording to the Commissioner. 

Based on Radio Principles 

“I regard the introduction of talkies | 
for the home as one of the most sen-| 
sational developments in entertainment 
in several years,” said the Commis- 
sioner. ‘Based on radio principles, it 
is fitting that the radio industry should 
manufacture home talkie apparatus as 


an adjunct to their regular production| grain price advance in the market in the | a 


lines. ; aoe 

“The next step, as I view it, is tele- 
vision, although no one can foretell 
when it will become a practical medium 
of entertainment. Now only television 
remains to complete the home entertain- 
ment field in immediate prospect. 

At the Radio World’s Fair at New. 
York City, now in progress, manufac- 
turers ~discussed<merchandising of this 
new product, Mr. Lafount declared. He 
said that no iota of information con- 
cerning the laboratory development of 
the home talkie projector has been per- 
mitted to escape up to this time, The 
manufacturers are agreed that the ap- 
paratus should retail under $200 an 
more likely between $100_and $150, he 
stated. 

Sound Track Not Used — 

Home movies will acquire a voice by 
the confbination of a sound disc syn- 
chronized with the film, the Commis- 
sioner explained. The device is a per- 
fectly synchronized combination of the 
home projector with a phonograph of 
special manufacture. No sound track is 
used on the film. : 

For the distribution among the public 
of films for the home talkies, establish- 
ment of a “circulating library” process 
has been arranged, Mr. Lafount was in- 
formed. The home talkie exhibitor thus 
has only to rent, or possibly, buy, @ pat- 
ticular “home talkie” feature for exhi- 
bition in the home. “i 

The film to be employed in the home 
talkies is similar to that used by home 
movie projectors, according to Mr. La- 
fount. It has a width of 16 millimeters, 
or about four-tenths of one inch. Be- 
cause. of these minute dimensions, 400 
feet of this film is equivalent to about 
1,000 feet of standard theater projection 
film, or about the length of the average 
regular feature. 

' Mr. Lafount explained that for the 
presentation of a continuous home per- 
formance of a feature, two of these pyo- 
jectors are required, just as two projec- 
tors are employed in all regular motien 
icture houses. The reel run off must 
be rewound before the yext reel can be 
shown with a single»projector. ee 

“This evidently is another step in di- 
versification in the radio ‘industry,”, Mr. 
Lafount declared. He explained that 
some manufacturers have gone into “side 
line” production as an “equalizing fac- 
tor,” since the radio set business is sea- 
sonal. 








Ancient Iron Foundry 
Ruins Are Uncovered 


Smelting Used in Primitive Age’ 


An Italian expedition, which is at 
present engaged in searching .for traces 
of prehistoric man near Livingstone, 
Rhodesia (southern Africa), reports that 
it has made a most unusual ‘discovery 
in the form of an ancient iron foundry, 
according to a dispatch received in the 
Department of Commerce from Assistant 
Trade Commissioner DuWayne G. Clark, 
Johannesburg. The site of the foundry 
is said to have been buried some six 
feet deep in an enormous cavern in 
strata of palaeolithic age. 

Here, some 3,000 to 4,000 years ago, 
it would seem some race of superior in- 
tellect smelted iron’by primitive meth- 
ods not unlike those known to the pres- 
ent South African Bantu poeeh. The 
skeletons of men, it is said, prove that 
the early knowledge of smelting came 
to Africa during the time of the Bush- 
men, approximately at the earliest | 
phase of their late stone age culture, | 
the foundry being superimposed directly | 
on a stratum bearing Moustierian im- 
plements. . ‘ 

This discovery, which is unique in the 
history of archaeology, is believed to 
throw an entirely new light on the his- 
tory of metallurgy, especially in South 





» Africa. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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| Recent Heat Found Unrelated | America Expected 
For Home Use: To Trend Toward Hotter Earth | To Lead Way “to 


Number of Five Dollar Bills Needed to Pay Public Debt 
A pproximatés Total Years World Has E:xisted, 
; Physicist, States 


THE world as a whole 
warmer but at such an unappre- 
ciable rate that the recent unprece- 


dented heat records in this country are | 


not considered as important in this 


trend, Dr. J. W. Humphreys, meteor- | 
ological physicist of the Weather Bu- | 
24, Dr. | 
Humphreys made this comment in con- | 
nection with the Weather Bureau’s is- | 
its weekly | 
| weather and crop bulletin, showing -| 


reau, stated orally Sept. 


suance, on Sept. 24, of 


generally warm conditions  through- 


out the country, except in the central | 
He explained that ages | 


Gulf States. 
ago it used to be warmer than now. 


The report showed maximum tem- | 


peratures in Maryland, Virginia and 
Norgh Carolina up to 95 degrees and 
ov 
the upper Mississippi "Valley south- 
west to eastern New Mexico up to 100 
degrees. The week was generally yain- 
less ina large area, with almost no 


Believes Soviéts Are 
Now Buying Wheat 


Mr. McKelvie Says Rise in 
Prices Indicates Russia 
Is Making Purchases to 
‘Cover’ Short Sales 


Samuel R. McKelvie, grain member of 
the Federal Farm Board, im an oral state- 
ment Sept. 24, said it appeared from the 


last hour of that day‘s trading that the 
Russian government is covezit.g its sales 
by purchasing grain. He said this was 
the inference from the day’s market ac- 
tivities but it certainly “looked as if they 
are getting back some of the wheat)they 
sold, as the market rebounded 3 cents 
in the last hour of trading at Chicago 
today.” - 

The Secretary of- Agriculture, Arthur 
M. Hyde, returned Sept. 24 from Michi- 
gan and when asked about the Russian 


wheat situation said he had nothing to 
add to what already has’ been made 
public. 


Mr. McKelvie said the Federal Farm 
Board is not taking any part in the Gov- 
ernment investigation of the Russian 
wheat transactions, as the information 
was before the Department of Agricul- 
ture and a special committee of the 
House is investigating it. 


He said that “from the amount of | 


wheat. that is being used as feed in the 
United States,” he believed there will be 
“a substantial improvement in the prices 
of wheat, which would begin to be felt 
about the Winter months. 

“My personal opinion,”’ he said, “is 
that 150,000,000 bushels is a conserva- 
tive estimate of wheat that will he fed 
to livestock during this Winter. The 
feeding is mostly to hogs, sheep and a 
great deal of it to poultry. Poultry feed 
manufacturers tell me that they are put- 
ting a larger percentage of wheat in the 
posltry feeds than they ever have be- 
ore, 


He said that the Grain Stabilization 
Corporation is not buying any more 
wheat to replenish its 1929 stock than 
they have been doing normally; that the 
corporation is constantly changing its 
stock; that they sell in one place and 
buy in another to maintain the normal 
supply. They are just maintaining the 
stock they had on hand when the new 
1930 crop began coming in, he explained. 
Any amount of this 1929 stock the cor- 
poration has bought is a small item. It 
does not affect the 1930 crop at all, he 
added. 


is growing . 


a large part of the country from | 


rain between the Mississippi River and 
the Rockies, though part of the South- 
east had too much rain. 

(The full text of the report is pub- 
lished below.) : 

“This country has had a remarkable 
heat record during the past Summer,” 
said Dr. Humphreys, “but also there 
have been cold spells abroad so that 
after all the weather has a tendency 
to practically balance for the world at 
large. 

“There is evidence, however, that 
the world as a whole is very slowly 
growing warmer. The evidence is 
this—glaciers in all parts of the world 
have been on the average slowly re- 
treating since the culmination of the 
ice age and they are still slowly re- 
treating. We do not know, of course, 
the precise date of the ice age, We do 
know that the ice sheet left Stockholm, 





[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 


‘Farm Board Miember E-x-service Mem to Combat 


Nebraska Bank Robberies 


State of Nebraska: _ 

Lincoln, Sept. 24. 
| The Attorney General, C. A, Sorensen, 
| has approved a plan whereby'20,000 ex- 
service men in the State of Nebraska 
will be organized to combat bank rob- 
bery, according to an oral statement 
made by him Sept. 23. 

The proposal was advanced by the 
State Commander of the American Le- 
gion, Marcus Poteet. The men will be 
organized in the 30@ towns where there 
are American Legion posts, for the pur- 
pose of cooperating, as a vigilante com- 
| Mittee, with State officers and county 
sheriffs to prevent the operation of bank 
robbers. 

“*Such a plaf will enable ex-service 
men to capitalize-their training in the 
rmy, their ability to organize and use 
| firearms,” said Mr. Sorensen. 


iStandards Favored 
For Food Products 


Legislation to Govern All 
Manufactured Goods Fore- 


| cast by Farm Specialist 


| Niagara Falls, N. Y., Sept, 24—The 
| food industries are recognizing the need 
of legislative standards for their prod- 
ucts, and it is probable that they will 
come to advocate legal standardization 
of all manufactured food products, Dr. 
P. B. Dunbar, assistant chief of the 
Food and Drug Administration, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, stated Sept. 24. 
Dr. Dunbar expressed this view in an 
address before the food industries group 
of the American Trade Association Ex- 
ecutives here. 


Another trend in the food and drug 
industry, Dr. Dunbar said, ig seen in 
the support by a large part of the in- 
dustry for an amendment to the Food 
and Drug Act to prohibit slack-filled 
Packages and for a law to regulate ad- 
vertising of food and drugs, 

An authorized summary of Dr, Dun- 
bar’s address follows: 

Dr. Dunbar mentioned the legislative 
standard for butter established in 1923 
at the instance of the butter industry 
and the enactment by the last session 
of Congress of an amendment to the 
Food and Drugs Act authorizing the 
Promulgation of legal standards for 
canned foods. The latter amendment 
was pased at the imstance of the can- 
ning industry. Efforts in the direction 
of the enactment of similar standards 
have been made by the preserving im- 
dustries for their commodities, _ 

“Tt is not unreasonable to believe,” pre- 
dicted Dr. Dunbar, “‘that as time passes 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 


Army Flying Will Be Reduced 
As War Department Economy 


—_——_ | Gen. Fechet Makes Announcement Similar to That of 
Sough African Discovery Shows 


Navy, Which Will Not Lay Up ‘Los Angeles,’ 


\ 


FLYING activities of the Army Air 

Corps will be reduced as &trictly as 
possible aS\an economy measure, the 
Chief of the Corps, Maj. Gen, James 
E. Fechet, stated orally Sept. 24 A 


similar policy was announced Seépt. 28 
for the Navy, but the maval dirigible 
“Los Angeles” will not be laid up, the 
Secretary of the Navy, Charles Francis 
Adams, stated orally Sept. 24. 
Maintenance and operation of the 
dirigible cost more than ‘$350,000 in 
the fiscal year 1929, Mx. Adams said, 
but the airship is needed for training 
urposes and therefore cannot be made 
inoperative, The ship is attached to 
the Lakehurst Naval Air Station. 
The Army Air Corps will take all 
practical steps to effect economies in 
operation, Maj. Gen. Fechet stated. 
The Army Air Corps, Maj. Gen. 
Fechet declared, will decrease all un- 
necessary flights, but will not order 
any reductions which will interfere 
with routine ‘training. Orders have 
been sent out to all) branches of the 
service concerned, he said. 
No plans are being considered for 
placing any of the Air Corps stations 
on an inoperative status, the Chief as- 


Secretarry Says 


serted, and no radical economy moves 
have been decided upon, 

An intermediate saving will result, 
Maj. Gen. Fechet disclosed, from 
slowing down the five-year procure- 
ment program of the Air Corps. The 
prearus was conceived in July, 1926, 

ut did not go imto operation for a 
year, the Air Corps Chief explained, 
and originally it was expected that the 
addition of new equipment would be 
completed by the end of the fiscal 
year 1932, At the end of the five- 
year period, the Air Corps should be 
equipped with 1,892 planes, including 

0 of various types in reserve, a re- 

nt bulletin shows. 

Cross-country training not consid- 
ered abgolutely necessary jis likely to 
be cut down during the oresent fiscal 
year, Maj. Gen. Fechet stated, and 
fiying not of routine nature at vari- 
ous fields will be ordered reduced as 
much as possible, consistent with ef- 
ficiency. 

Administrative flights will be held 
to a minimum, he added, but this type 
of activity is not as likely to suffer a 
great reduction. Inspection trips by 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 
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Normal Business 


Ambassador Sackett S a y s| 
Germany Is Ableto Wéith- 
sand P¥esent Economic 
Depression 





Payment of Debts 
Sull Anticipated 


Treasury Department Says Tax 
Receipts Are Falling Below 
Returns From Same Sources 
In Last Fiscal Year 


Germany and the rest of the world is| 
looking to the United States for leader- 
ship out of the general economic depres- 
sion, the Ambassador to Germany, Fred- 
eric M. Sackett, said orally Sept. 24. | 

Ambassador Sackett visited the State 
Department to confer with the Under-| 
secretary of State, Joseph P. Cotton, and| 
the Assistant Secretary, William R- Cas- 
tle. He reached the United States on| 
Sept. 20 and will remain in this country| 
about a month, he said. 


While admitting that the situation in| 
Germany is bad and stating that Ger-| 
many is just as badly hit by the busi-| 
ness slump as the rest of the world, the) 
Ambassador said that the German peo-| 
ple are “eminently sensible’ amd can| 
weather any economic storm. | 

Mr. Sackett had no comment to make 
on the recent German elections, Or upon) 
reaction in that country to the Tariff! 
Act of 1930. Before his appoimtment| 
to the diplomatic post the Ambassador} 
was a Senator from Kentucky and a| 
member of the majority on the Senate 
Finance Committee, which framed the| 
tariff bill. 

No Word of Nonpayment 

According. to information made avail- 
able at the Department of the Treasury, 
there has been mo intimation that any of 
the foreign debtor nations of which Ger- 
many is one, will fa' to make their 
seheduled pawmrents. during the current 
fiscal year. The amour «i the combined 
payments’ of principal 4nd interest dur- 
ing the current 12 months is approxi- 
mately $236,000,000, ani it is obvious 
that failure of the devtors to pay that 
amount, or any portion cf it, would re- 
sult in reductiom of the Treasury’s margin 
between income and expenditures for the 
year. 


The Treasury has consistently main- 
tained that there was no connection be- 
tween the question of German repara- 
tion payments and the debts owed the 
United States by those nations to whoin 
it loaned money during and subsequent 
to the World War. The Secretary of 
the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, has 
ceclared in statements to congressional 
committees and otherwise publicly that 
the funding agreements were entered| 
into between this. Government and the 
debtor powers without referemce to 
whether Germany kept its obligation to 
pay the reparations fixed upon that 
nation, 


Tax Receipts Lower 

Mr. Mellon omly lately declare@ it was 
yet too early to say whether the income 
tax rate fixed by the statute should be 
applied or whether the 1 per cent reduc- 
tion accorded om 1929 incomes could be 
carrjed through on incomes of 1930. The 
expressed fear that some of the foreign 
debtors might rot be able to make their 
payments under the funding terms, 
therefore, was of “genuine interest” to 
the Treasury which felt, hwever, that 
there was nothing in the situation at 
present that would warrant final conclu- 
sions on the point. 


Alleged'Gasoline Price War 
In Detroit to Be Investigated 


Reports of am alleged “gasolime war” 
in the City of Detroit have reached the 
Department of Justice and an investiga- 
tion by agents of the Departrment to 
ascertain whether or not there has been 
any price fiximg and any violations of 
the anti-trust laws is being conducted, 
was announced orally Sept. 24 at the 
Department of Justice. 

Whether the ‘‘war” is confined to the 
City of Detroit or includes the surround- 
ing vicinity is mot known at the Depart- 
ment of Justice, it was stated, and the 
extent of the trouble cannot be deter- 
mined until am investigation is made. It 
was also stated thas a representative of 
the Department of Justice will probably 
be sent there to look over the situation, 





Damages Awarded 
In Stock Sale Low 


| 


Investor Held He Was Not No- 
tified ixe Falling Market 


State of North Carolina: 
Winston-Salem, Sept. 24. 


Federal Judge Johnson J. Hayes, of 
the United States District Court for the 
Middle District of North Carolima, has 
signed @ consent’ judgment in a case 
claiming damages from a stock broker 
for failure to motify a client of a eale 
of stock durimg the period of declining 
market values of stock last year. 

The plaintiff client claimed that the 
| stock broker sold stock holdings during 
| the period in question without giving due 

notice to thema to protect their margins, 
which the client claimed she was able ana 
willing to do. Total losses alleged to 
have been sustained aggregated nearly 
$40,000, but the consent judgment 
‘awarded damages of only $12,500 
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bringing the Government a. 


little closer to the people, and the — 
people a little closer to Govern- 
ment.”” 

President of the 


—Warren G. Harding, 
United Stat 
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Increased Activity Recorded |Home Ownershig 
In Number of Basic Industries 


| Pay Rolls and Employment Show Decline in August, 


However, Federal Reserve Board States; W hole- 
sale Comarnodity Prices Unchanged 


GEASON AL increases in activity in 
“a wmumber of basic industries” 
occurred an \August although factory 
pay rolls and employment declined 
further, according to the F'ederal Re- 


serve Board’s review of business and | 


financial conditions made public Sept. 
24. The Board noted that wholesale 


commodity prices which have declined | 


continuously for a year remained un- 
changed from July to August. 

The full text of the Board’s state- 
ment follows: 

Industrial production as a whole was 
in the same volume in August as in 
July, comtrary to the usual upward 
trend at this season, although there 


| were seasonal increases in activity in 
| anumber of basic industries. 


Factory 
employment 4nd pay rolls declined 
further. 


modity prices at wholesale, which had 


declined continuously for a year, re- | 
unchanged betweem July and | 


mained 
August, advances in price being re- 
ported for certain important agricul- 
tural sta ples. 

Production.—The Board’s' index of 
industrial production.which makes al- 
lowance for seasonal variations, con- 
tinued to decline in August. Produc- 


‘Special Label Required 


Om Canned Field Corn 


“There is no objection from the stand- 
point of the Federal Food and Drugs Act 
to the camming of sound, wholesome field 
corn,” says W. G, Campbell, head of the 
Food and Drug Administration, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in a letter to the 
camers of corn. “But it is obvious that 
the practice necessitates a form of label- 
ing which plainly designates the canned 
article as ‘field corn’ and which is other- 
wise free from misleading features that 
tend to comfuse the identity of this prod- 
uct with that of the usual canned sweet 
corn of commerce.” 

This letter was issued upon receipt of 
reports that corn canners, finding a 
shortage of sweet corn as a result of 
drought amd other conditioms, were can- 
ning corm of the field varieties. The in- 
terstate or export shipmemt of canned 
field cofm or any other foods under false 
or misleading laheling.is- ix vielation/of 
the Federal Food and,Drugs Act. 
(Issued bay Department of. Agriculture.) 


Industrial Accidents 


Cost 5 Billion Yearly 


Estimated Tax on Salaries 
Is 12 Per Cent, Inspection 
Specialist Declares 


, Wilmington, Del., Sept. 24.—The cost 
of industrial accidents in the United 
States is about $5,000,000;000 annually 
and constitutes a tax of 11 per cent on 
the incomme of the salaried worker, be- 
cause the added costs are. passed along 


by industry to the consumers, H. W. 
Heinrich, engineering and imspection spe- 
cialist representing a large insurance 
company told the International Associa- 
tion of Imadustrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions at its convention here Sept. 
24, (Summaries of other. addfesses at 
the convertion will be found on page 10.) 

A reduction of 50 per cemt in accident 
frequency can be obtained when accident 
prevention is recognized as a science, and 
its princiwles \are better umderstood and 
applied, Mor. Heinrich said. 

The estimate of the cost of accidents, 
he explaimed, is based on the assumption 
that the imdirect cost of accidents is four 
times as great as the compensation and 
medical jayments, as determined by 4a 
study of 10,000 cases takem at random. 
There are about 3,000,000 lost-time acci- 
dents a year, in industry, he said, of 


which about 25,000 are fatal, and there} 


are 87,000,000 minor injuries. In addi- 
tion, there are about 900,000,000 nonin- 
jury accidents, each of which involves 
some cost. 

The cost is passed on to the public, he 


modities and services, 


The general level of con- | 


tion of automobiles, pig iron, lumber, 
and sugar decreased, and there was a 
reduction in the consumption of cotton 
and wool. In the bituminous coal and 
silk industries, there was less increase 
than is usual at this season, while in 
steel, cement, flour, and shoes the in- 
crease was slightly more than sea- 
sonal. During the first two weeks of 
September, activity at steel plants in- 
creased, while a further reduction in 
output of automobiles was reported. 


Building contracts awarded, as re- 
ported to the F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
were in slightly smaller volume dur- 
ing August, largely on account of re- 
ductions in educational and_ indus- 
trial construction projects. Residen- 
| tial building contracts continued 
small. During the first two weeks in 
September, awards averaged about the 
same as in August. 


At the middle of August, the latest 
date for which figures are available, 
the mumber of wage earners employed 
in factories and the volume of factory 
pay rolls was smaller than in the mid- 
dle of July. There were decreases in 


| 
1 
| 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 8.) 


Campaign Committee 
Develops Facts on 
Nebraska Primary 


Session of Senate Group De- 


Said to Have Influenced 
Mr. Norris’ Namesake 


Lincoln, Nebr, Sept. 24.—Bank ac- 
counts, financial transactions and other 
affairs of Victor R. Seymour were looked 
into here Sept,.24 by the Senate Com- 
mittem: inyestigating: campaign expendi- 
jtares.. Mr. Seymour.was. nemed: Septy 
23 by Paul Johnson, of Broken Bow, 
Nebr., as the man who influenced George 
W. Norris, a grocer of Broken Bow, to 
file as a candidate for the United States 
‘Senate in the primary in opposition to 
‘Senator George W. Norris, incumbent. 
| Mr. Norris, the grocer, stated at pre- 
vious hearings that he knew the identi- 
|cal mames would result in inability of 
|voters to distinguish between them on 


ithe ballot and that both candidates 
would be eliminated because the votes 
could not be counted. Mr. Johnson was 
associated with Mr. Norris, the grocer, 
in his campaign, which ended when the 
|State courts ruled that his filing as a 
| candidate had been too late, under the 
|law. 





Mr. Seymour’s Bank Accounts 


Mr. Seymour had at least one account 
in the First National Bank, it was testi- 
fied by Howard Freeman, cashier, and 
between Jan.'19 and Aug. 28 he made a 
|number of $500 deposits and one for 
$1,000, which included or consisted en- 
tirely of out-of-town checks, and once 
deposited $700 in currency. Mr, Free- 
man was unable to tell whether Mr. Sey- 
mour had ever cashed a bond but agreed 
to bring that information, and a repre- 
sentative of the First Trust Company, to 
the hearing. He said there was an ac- 
count in the bank, considerably smaller 
in volume, signed by Victor R. Seymour 
at the same address, but that the signa- 
ture was different. He was instructed 
to bring the ledger pages of that ac- 
count to the hearing. 

John H. Agee, general manager of a 
telephone company, testified that Mr. 
Seymour in June and July had put in 
calls and talked to a certain Chicago 
|number several times; to Victor Smith, a 
Mrs. Cameron, a Mr. Brome, and Lyle 
|Jackson at Omaha, Phil Campbell at 
Osceola, Marion Shaw and a Mr. Etting 
jat David City; C. C. Fraiser at Aurora, 
\0. A. Drake at Kearney, Judge Landis 





it! explained, through higher costs of com-| 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 5.] 


Robberies "Throughout Country 


Show Gain ‘in 


Summer Months 


Report to Departrment'of Justice Says Total Volume of 
Offenses Increased in June. and July Following 
Decline Earlier in Year 


AFTER the total number of reported 
robberies throughout the country 
continued to decline for several months, 
increases in the number of these of- 


fenses Guring the months of June and | 
July are shown incrime statistics col- | 


lected amd compiled by the committee 


on unfform crime records of the Inter- | 


national Association of Chiefs of Po- 


lice, according to information made | 


available at the Department of Justice 
by Direetor J, Edgar Hoover, of the 
Bureau of Investigation. 

While these general increases in the 
number of robberies are shown, the 
statistics ~ also reveal that 
States the number of such offenses de- 
clined maarkedly and that im some sec- 
tions the number of agg@ravated as- 
saults imecreased, 

According to the last bulletin issued 
by the. committee, the total volume of 
the offenses of murder amd nonnegli- 
gent manslaughter, manslaughter by 


| 


in some | 


negligence, rape, robbery, aggravated 
assault, burglary-breaking or enter- 
ing, larceny-theft and auto theft, in- 
creased slightly during the month of 
July and a total decrease was noted 
only in the case of auto thefts. 

opies of a 464-page manual pre- 
dred, and published by the Interna- 
‘Miomal Association of Chiefs of Police 
to aid peace officials in the recording 
and compiling of crime statistics are 
| beimg mailed to municipal and State 
police officials throughout the country 
| by the National Division of Identifica- 
tion and Information of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, according to Mr. 
Hoover. 

More than 100 copies of this book 
| have been sent out since the second 
edition was printed on Sept. 1, Di- 
rector Hoover stated orally, and addi- 
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Problem as Seen. 
_ By Mr. Hoover 


Purposes of Survey Are Ex 
plained at Meeting of Plan 
ning Committee of Ney 
Fact-finding Body 


Houses Described 


As Good Collater ‘ 


Financing of Home Build 
Is Most Backward Part oi 
Credit System of Country. 





voted to Affairs of Man) 


President Declares 


President Hoover on Sept. 24 out 
lined to 28 members of the plannin 
committee on the President’s Col 
ference on Home Building and Hom 
Ownership the general purposes ©: 
the fact-finding investigation int 
the problems of more adequate hous 
ing and home ownership. a 

Meeting with the committee, whos 
duty it will be to organize the 
ference, in the Cabinet room at th 
executive offices, Mr. Hoover touches 
on the financial, social, economic ane 
architectural objects of the studi 
whose inauguration he announced on 
Aug. 1. 


Home Better Collateral 
“It should be possible in our coun 
try for anybody of sound character an 
industrious habits to provide himseli 
with adequate housing and preferably té 
buy his own home,” said the Presi i 
“The financing of home building, esp 
cially for second mortgages, is the mo 
backward segment of our whole } 
system, It is easier to borrow 85 
cent on an automobile and repay it 4 
the installment plan than to buy a hi 
on that basis—and generally the ho 
requires a higher interest rate. ; 
“The whole process of purchase 
finance involves a ceremony like a t 
between governments and yet the h 
is certainly as good collateral as an 
tomobile; it. depreciates more slowly, i 
at-all,.and the owner will make a har 
iio BE NE he i 





» The planning committee ; 
with the President following an earlies 
meeting with the Seeretary of Co 
merce, ‘Robert P. Lamont, who is chair 
man of the committee. The duties o 
the planning committee, as announce 
by the President on Aug. 1, is to “se 
up Nation-wide. subcommittees to deter 
mine the facts and to study the differ. 
ent phases of the question. The ‘con 
ference will deal with the whole bra 
question of home construction and 
ownership. It will embrace such qu 
tions as finance, design, equipment, ¢ 
planning, transportation, etc.” 

John M. Gries, chief of the division ¢ 
building and housing in the Departmen 
of Commerce is the executive secretary 
of the planning committee. The date-o! 
the conference, President Hoover 
announced, is to be determined by ti 
committee, while funds have been i4 
vately provided to cover the entire 
search and other activities of the co 
ference. 

Scope of Studies ats 

The President also expressed the hope 
that the conference will be able to 
into the apartment and rural fields. He 
emphasized the economic advantage 
that would accompany this effort tow: 
betterment of the family. 

“With constant improvement of 
method and labor-saving devices we col 
stantly set free a stream of workers fror 
established industry which must be ab 
sorbed in new or expanding industries if 
we would have for them employment and 
the articles or services which comp 
advancing standards of living,” said Mr, 
Hoover. “There is no doubt we shi 
make new inventions and new needs but 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.) 
\Living Conditions 
As Longevity Factor 


| Environment Found More 
portant Than Heredity 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Sept. 24, — 
Living conditions are more important 
than heredity in determining the lengt 
of life.of an individual, according to the 
Illinois State Department of Publie 
Health. The person with long-lived an- 
cestors, however, has a distinct adv 
tage in life expectancy, other things be 
ing equal, the Department said. The 
statement follows in full text: ge 
From the ¥ of view of longevity, 
environmen influences are still m 
powerful than heredity, important. 
that may be. The gain in expectatio 
of life from good heredity is not as large 
as that obtained by the improvement\m 
social and health conditions in ce! 
years, and much less than that still” 
tainable by such means. 
These are the important conclu 
drawn from a study of 370,000 liv 
two investigations conducted by a 
of life insurance companies. The - 
fact that these findings are the result 
work doneby insurance companies & 
tremendous weight to their sit 
Accuracy of statistical calculatnan r 
sential to the success of the insu 
business, ; 
At the same time the studies sho 
very clearly that the person with 
lived parentage has a distinct ti 
in life expectancy over the one of” 
lived aneestry. People with 
parentage have an average lif 


least two to three rane 
those with poor parental , 
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Declared Government. Urged to Employ General Jadwin Crime Report Shows Increase 


Be Inevitable 
Bre athing Spell’ 


partment of Commerce 

Sy list Also States No 
aportant Industrial En- 
prise Collapsed 


fundamental weakness in the struc- 
ure.of industry is diSclosed by an 
mination of our present economic sit- 
gation, the Chief of the Finance and In- 
ve mt Division of the Department of 
Commerce, Grosvénor Jones, told the con- 
of the American Association of 
Pet 1 Finance Companies Sept. 24. 
'So far as I am aware,” Mr. Jones said, 
" has been no collapse of any im- 
manufacturing, mercantile, 
ation, or banking enterprise.” 
esent depression will serve as 


Us 


‘tant 


‘The pr 


necessary breathing spell in the race |} 


for industrial development, the associa- 
ion members were told. Such breathing 
ls, Mr. Jones declared, are as inevi- 
fable as they are necessary. “Every 
in a while,” he continued, “the 

rid, in its optimism, overdoes the job 
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Avrmontmn. Statements OnLy 
PusLisHep, WITHOUT COMMENT 


Are Presenven Herern.. Berna . 
sy THe Untten States DaiLy 


Bay State Banks 


Citizens in Construction Work| Named Chairman | /n Thefts During Early Summer Said to Reflect 
General Progress 


Insertion of Provision in: Federal Labor Contracts to Bar 
‘Cheap’ Alien Workmen Advocated by Repre- 
sentative Bacon, of New York — 


Insertion of a provision in the Federal 
Government construction contract form, 
requiring that preference be given to 
American citizens and war veterans in 
employifig labor, was urged on President 
Hoover and the Secretary of the Tréas- 
ury, Andrew W. Mellon, in letters from 
Representative Bacon (Rep.), of West- 
bury, N. Y., made public Sept. 24 by 
Mr. Bacon. 

Mr. Bacon said that the piactice of em- 
ploying cheap alien labor has resulted 
in discrimination against American citi- 
zen worknien and their families and com- 
munities~~The practice, he said, consti- 
tutes a serious threat to stable labor con- 
ditions in this country. He submitted a 
draft of a provision for preference of 
Americans and veterans, for inclusion in 
Federal contracts. 

Mr. Bacon’s summary of the material 
sent to the President and Mr. Mellon fol- 
lows in full text: 


Employing of Cheap 
Alien Workers Decried 


pi getting on with its work,” but after 
period of readjustment “proceeds to 
ove forward again.” 
Phe process of \readjustment has been 
bing on for nearly 2 year, the speaker 
Heclared. Whether the task is nearing 
rompletion or not, no one can say with 
tainty, in his opinion, but it is cer- 
in that the necessary adjustments will! States. * 
» made and that industry and trade} This suggestion followed a conference 
ll “resume their onward march with'had with the President by Representa- 
sure, of not rapid, pace.” tive Bacon on July 29 last, at which 
Credit Inflation Blamed the Representative vigorously urged the 
Mr. Jones told the representatives of|@doption ‘of a policy of preference for 
the personal finance business that inter-| American citizen labor, and cited the: 
national credit inflation was one of the|@emoralizing and unjust results that are 
principal underlying causes of the pres-|flowing from the employment to cheap 
industrial depression. He gave it|#lien workers to the exclusion of idle but 
his opinion that the sharp decline in|®@Pable American craftsmen. 
rommodity prices the world over during} At an earlier time Representative Bacon 
last year is largely a result of the, had also appealed to Secretary -of the 
hift from a widespread to a more re-| Treasury Mellon for assistance in having 
icted use of the gold-exchange stand-|the Administration work out a scheme 
d for preference for American labor. 
Recent developments in the field of| Representative Bacon, in his confer- 
ntion and modern methods of pro-|ence with President Hoover, and in the 
lon were referred to by the speaker| memorandum he submitted to the White 
a “super-industrial revolution.” It|House, among other things based his plea 
§ not surprising, he stated, that at such|for the adoption of a preference policy 
period there should be maladjustments|for American citizens and the veterans 
in - volume of goods produced in the|0f our wars on the following considera- 
orld. tions: 
That the direct and tangible benefits 
the $315,000,000 building program, as 
: n for the most part, | well as the normal building, needs, should 
our oyed in manufacturing, the per-|accrue to the citizens of the country and 
80 nance companies are vitally in-|that aliens should not be given a pre- 
gtd the future course of busi-| ferred status at any time and especially 
in i aeetinn ease this |during unemployment depressions; 
i 2 SS SynORyMOUS | ~ That on American institutions, Ameri- 


manufacture—has assumed tre- * i 
ndous importance in the economic life |©2" labor, with preferment to ex-service 


of the Nation, the progress of our in. |™€M, Should be given priority over aliens; 
dustrial development must be of great That the practice of employing cheap | 
interest to persons who are engaged in alien labor, willing to work for greatly ; 
making credit available to those in the |Teduced wages, and unattached to any of 

nks of industry. |the principles which thé American work- 

The mention at the present time of |™an has stood for in the way of high 
the development of industry immediately | Standards of working and living condi- 

ises the question of the prevailing busi-|tions, has resulted in direct diserimina- 
ne: yp ogee for the general belief |tion against the American citizen work- 
fis that the depression is a direct result|man, his family, and the community in 
if an overextension of industry in this | which he lives, and constitutes a serious 
nd other lands. As to how industry | threat to stable labor conditions in this 
became overdeveloped or how serious | country. 


his overdevelopment may be, no tw . 
persons seem to agree. Ma Staten of eterans Said to Have Been 


Representative Robert L. Bacon, of 
Long Island, N. Y., today made*public a 
memorandum prepared by him at Presi- 
|dent Hoover’s request dealing with the 
desirability of a policy to give prefer- 
ence to American citizens and ex-service 
men on jobs in connection with the build- 
ing construction works of the United 


re] 


pe 





ent 
i 


| 


Mr. Jones’ address follows in full text: 
As dispensers of credit to persons of | of 
oderate incomes who, 





nomie depression, when such citizens and 
ex-service men see aliens pre-empting 
jobs they feel belong to them, simply on 
the score that the alien’s labor is cheap.| 

That such a policy would be as much’ 
in the interest of the efficient contractor 
as the worker. It will remove for many 
contractors the element of unfait com- 
petition now suffered by them through 
the employment by others of cheap alien 
labor. The contractor in New York 
or Massachusetts, for instance, today 
gets his craftsmen from a stable labor 
market. When he bids he figures on a 
known labor supply and he knows its 
cost. He does not employ bootleg labor 
at cut rates. He cannot. The adoption 
of this proposal would put every con- 
tractor on an equality as far as the 
employment of citizen labor is concerned. 
The competition between contractors 
would be limited to the economy and ef- 
ficiency oftheir purchasing, -managerial 
and supervisory organizations. 

That the operation of\the proposed 
preferehce policy could be satisfactorily 
adjusted from time to time to meet 
changing economic and unemployment 
conditions for the country as a whole and 
for sections of the country where there 
may be a scarcity of labor. 

That the President has ample au- | 
thority to direct the promulgation of 
such a preference’ policy in the form 
of a stipulation in the Government con- 
struction contract form. 


Formal_Text of Proposal 
Recommended to President 


The text of the proposal by Repre- 
sentative Bacon, which he has urged 
should be included by the direction of 
the President as a stipulation in the 
specifications of the Government con- 
struction contract form, is as follows: 


“Article —. The labor under this 
contract, whether employed by the con- 
tractor or his subcontractor at the site 
of the work, shall be limited, where pos- 
sible (1) to citizens of the State in 
which the work is performed, and (2) 
to citizens of the United States, pref- 
erence being given-in like order to ex- 
service men of the Upited States Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps when such 


_ Of Power Board 


Other Personnel of Commit- 
tee for St. Lawrence River 
Development Commission 
Alse Announced 


State of New York: 
, New York, Sept. 24. 

Lieut. Gen.. Edgar Jadwin, former 
Chief of Enginéers, United States Army, 
will be chairman-of a board of engi- 
neers for the St. Lawrence Power De- 
velopment Commission, created by the 
last State Legislature, it was an- 
nounced Sept: 23 by the chairman of 
the Commission, Prof. Robert N. Haig. 

The Commission was , authorized by} 
the Legislature and the Governor to de- 
vise a comprehensive plan for develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence River hydro- 
electric resources under State owner- 
ship. ‘ 

The personnel of. the enginéering 
board was announced by Chairman Haig; 
as follows: Z 

Lieut. Gen. Edgar Jadwin, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Chairman—formerly Chief 
of Engineers, United States Govern- 
ment, in charge of river and” harbor 
work; four years in the construction 
work of the Panama Canal; president of 
the Interoceanic Canal Board; chairman 
of the American section of the Joint 
United States and Canadian Engineer- 
ing Board, appointed by the Federal 
Government to study the St, Lawrence 
River for power and navigation. 


William H. Wobdward, New York—|{ 


General consulting engineer; formerly 
associated with the United States Board 
of Engineers on Deep Waterways; con- 
sultant on ship canal project from the 
Great Lakes to the sea; member of the 
Isthmian Canal CommisSion in the earl 
stages of the Panama Canal work; cont 
sulting engineer for many hydroelectric 
power developments in Canada and the 
Southeastern United States. 

0. G. Thurlow, Birmingham, Ala.— 
Vice president in charge of the south- 
ern division, Allied Engineers; engineer 
in charge of the design and construction 
of many hydroelectric projects on navi- 
gable streams in the South. 


Col. Frederick Stuart Greene, Albany 


Department of Justice Says Volume of Offenses Increased 
Throughout Country Kollowing General Decline 


‘Earlier 


 [Cogtinued f 


lied as the num- 
ime statistics 


tional copies will be supp 
ber of contributors .of ‘cr’ 
increases, ~ 

The bulletin covering the month of 
July shows that despite the general in- 
crease in number of offenses, there* was 
considerable fluctuation within various 
geographical divisions. It is stated that 
robberies, while inczeasing in general, de- 
clined moderately in the middle Atlantic 
section, and that aggravated assaults de- 
clined slightly in the New, England, East 
and West South Central sections, and de- 
clined markedly. in the West North Cen- 
tral and Mountain sections. The reasons 
for these fluctuations, Director Hoover 
explained, present interesting problems 
and the knowledge of their existence-al- 
fords opportunity for close study .and 
treatment. 

Director Hoover stated orally that on 
Sept. 1 the National Division of Identiti- 
cation and Information of the Bureau of) 
Investigation took over from the Com- 
mittee of the Association of Chiefs of 
Police the work of collecting crime sta- 
tistics and the responsibility of ‘publish- 
ing such statistics in monthly and annual 
bulletins. . 

The first bulletin to appear since the 
Bureau of Investigation took charge of 
this work will be published about Sept. 
29, Director Hoover explained. This 
bulletin, he said, will contain “a graphic 
chart showing the rise and fall in crime 
during the month of August and will also 
contain a list of the number of employes 
in the 
cities.” ; 

The fact that this work of collecting 


police departments in various 





qualified labor maybe obtained at rates| Superintendent, Department -of Pub- 
not in excess of the prevailing wages|lic Works of New York. By. arrange- 
for the respective classes and mechan-|ment with Governor Roosevelt Col. 
ical trades. Provided, that the term la-|Greene will be released from other 


causal factors brought about the de- 
pression into which industry and trade 
n to drift about a year ago. To as- 
the proper weight to each cause 


Des 


Denied Government Work 
That the pitch of resentment against 


present practice which permits the em- 


or to state the causes in their chrono- ployment of aliens on national construc- 
ogical sequence and in the order of |tion works, when there is an ample sup- 


heir importance is a task difficult of 
execution. ” 


Time does not permit me to say much 


ply ef idle and capable American labor, 
runs highest when it is realized that in 
the construction of a veterans’ hospital 


bout the several leading causes of the}mMany veterans have been denied jobs 


depression. 
my remarks to discussing what I regard 
one of the principal underlying 
auses, namely, international. credit in- 
ation. In singling out this one factor, 
Ht would not be understood as denying 
hat there are other important factors; 
merely wish to emphasize a factor 
hat has been little stressed and which, 
I believe, should be better understood. 
There is another basic factor which 
should also receive greater attention 
than has as yet been assigned to it. I 
efer to the revolutionary changes in 
our economic system that have been in- 
‘oduced by the development of the in- 
ternal combustion engine as applied to 
transport by land, water and air; by 
the generation of electric power on a 
scale undreamed of a decade ago, and 
he increasing use of the electric motor 
in the production of commodities—on 
he farm as well as in the factory; by 
he marvelous strides taken in the field 
of chemistry; by the widespread intro- 
duction of scientific management, mass 
production, simplification of standards, 
., and by the acceptance of new ideas 
to the status of labor in industry. At 
Ino pexiod in the past 150 years have so 
many extraordinary developments oc- 
urred in the field of industry as during 
the past decade. These changes are in 
fact as revolutionary in character as 
as the application of steam to indus- 
a century and a half ago and to 
msport by land and water about a 
entury ago. 
The application of steam to industry 
misencec what has since been called “the 
lustrial revolution.” It revolutionized 
method of production of commodities 
hifting the place of production from 
ithe home to the factory and-increasing 


I shall, therefore, confine| because the construction rolls were filled 


with the names of aliens. | 

That the aims of the Government con- 
struction program should assure against 
a monopoly of the benefits of labor by 
aliens, and that a fair and equal and 
benefiting distribution of these benefits 
should accrue to American citizens in 
the States where the work is performed, 
with preferment to the veterans of our 
wars. 

_That no contractor should bring with 
him on a Federal construction job a 
cheap; itinerant, bootleg-labor supply 
when unemployment exists among the 
qualified citizens of the State where the 
work is performed. 

That the United States should not be 
less solicitous in its protection and pre- 
ferment of its citizens than foreign coun- 
tries, practically all of which have rigid 
laws against the employment of nonna- 
tionals, irrespective of whether the work 
is for the State or private parties; 

That the policy -of foreign govern- 
ments is to dvoid unfair competition by 
cheap alien labor which might result in 
lowering the standard of conditions at- 
tained by national workers, and that the 
whole aim of their systems is to see that 
atiens do not receive preferential treat- 
ment, to the detriment of the national 
worker; 

That the United States, by its lack of 
policy of preference for American citizen 
labor on national construction works, is 
injecting a serious factor of disturbance 
in those States that have preference pol- 
icies for the American citizen. Some of 
the larger States are California, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, etc.. 

That in its attitude towards labor on 
its own construction jobs the Federal 


mendousiy the volume of goods pro- bs 
duced. Its greatest effects were evident |Government lags far behind the efforts 
lin Great Britain, where the steam:engine |°f’the States, not only in the matter of 
s invented and where the first exten- | preference but in the protection of labor 
e application of steam to industry oc-|through the lack of any requirements 
With its ability to produce coal | making necessary the use of workmen’s 
ind iron cheaply ‘Great Britain was in|gompensation insurance schemes on na- 
Bett, position to capitalize the bene- {tional construction projects. 
of this discovery. . 
lost of the new forces in industry Suggested Policy Would 
I have enumerated are as revolu-| Benefit Contractors-Is Claim 


buary in character ‘as the invention of! phat wide resentment and objection 
steam engine. te - ie Gears the |has been voiced against the Shesumk annul 
meeee, are -— aoe ro nication of tions, not only by labor and veteran or- 
iin to industry and een es y-reaching ‘ganizations, but by municipalities, and 
Scope since, at the. time these new |!” the case of the lack of the require- 
are introduced, thes ward a. ment of workmen’s compensation policy 

dy highly industrialized and since @ spened to oes aaa, estan 


ab , itu- rged t 
4 = gown sere se the Federal Saemnnlt. This protest 
took the form of a request on the Gov- 


new discoveries and methods. , D 
ccordtngly, the world should not be|@rmment that its performance bond in- 
urprised if, at a given stage in the pres-|Clude a provision that no Federal con- 
ent industrial revolution—which might | tractor operating in the State concerned 
a be called “the super-industrial|Should be released from his contract 
ition”—there should be maladjust-| Where, any case involving claims for 
ts in the volume of goods produced |imjury to a ,workman had not been 
oughout the world. With every in- settled. } 
trial country intent upon making the _ That the policy of preference for the 

possible use of these new forces, citizen and ex-service man, in the State 
MW) with the absence of checks upon where the work is performed, as pro- 


1, other than th ; posed by him, would operate fully to 
M une - ane. imposed by quiet the discontent which increases to 


a dangerous point during periods of eco- 


ar 


i 
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bor as her¢in used shall not include the 
contractor or subcontractor’s foreman 
and other’supervisory and/or manage- 
rial officers and employes; and provided 
further, that the contracting officer or 
his representative shall be authorized to 
require the contractor and/or his sub- 
contractor to discharge any laborer at 
the site of the work.” 

At the State convention of the Ameri- 
can Legion of the Department of New 
York, on Sept. 5 last, a resolution was 
adopted by the Legion urging the prin- 
ciple of the preference policy laid be- 
fore the White House by Representative 
Bacon. This resolution will also be pre- 
sented to the! national convention of the 
Legion for adoption. 

The American -Federation of Labor 
has also declared its suppo®t of the prin- 
ciple at hearings before the Labor Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
when the subject came up as a legislative 
proposal. It is expected that wide sup- 
port will come from labor organizations 
and veterans’ organizations, as well as 
contractors’ organizations, through ap- 
peals to their representatives in Con- 
gress and to the President, to have this 
preference policy established at an early 
time by Executive direcffon, so that it 
may be applied to the large building pro- 
gram the Federal Government is now di- 
recting, and also as a direct aid to un- 
employed citizen labor throughout the 
country. 





Minister Presents Papers 
To New Bolivian Regime 


Pursuant to instructions of the De- 
partment relative to recognition of the 
provisional governments of Argentina, 
Peru and Bolivia, the State Department 
has been advised that the Minister to 
Bolivia, Edward F. Feely has presented 
his credentials. The announcement by 
the Department follows in full text: 


The Department is informed in a tele- 
gram, dated Sept. 23, 3 p. m., from the 
Honorable Edward F. Feely that, in 
accordance with the Department’s in- 
structions, he presented his letters of 
credence to the Bolivian Government 
yesterday morning and has assumed 
charge of the legation. 


Employment in Austria 
Shows No Improvement | 


Small hope exists in Austria that un- 
employment will be lessened before the 
coming of Winter, according to a report 
from ,the United States consulate in 
Vienna, made public by the Department 
of Commerce. 

According to the statistics published 
on Aug. 15, there were 156,407 persons 
unemployed receiving relief, the consular 
report, states, of which number 80,000 
were living in Vienna and~its suburbs. 
Thus there is an increase of 3,200 since 
July 31. To this figure must be added 
approximately 30,000 unemployed who do 
not benefit by the dole. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Need, for Food Standards 
Recognized by Industries 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 


this trend in the direction of more defi- 
nite legislative standardization of food 
products will become more Oe 
and that the future may see the indus- 
tries whole-heartedly supporting legisla- 
tion authorizing the legal standardiza- | 
tion of all manufactured food products.” 





duties to devote necessary time to the 
work. . ; 

Chairman Haig stated that the mem- 
bers of the Commission had reached a 
general agreement as to the character of 
the issues before it and the best method 
of performing its duties. 

“The Commissign,” he said, “expresses 
the hope that it will receive, as it feels 
it is entitled to receive, both the good 
will and the active cooperation of the 
utilities and every business interest in 
the State in its endeavor to évolve a plan 
for the development of the water power 
in the St. Lawrence by a publicly consti- 
tuted power authority. 

“The Commission counts on such sup- 





port in view of the fact that the Legis- 
lature passed the law under which it is 
acting unanimously, without any party 
dissent, and that both the Governor and 
the Legislature have expressed them- 
selves in accord with the policy ex- 
pressed in the legislation. To succeed, its 
report must obviously be one that will 


| 
crime statistics was voluntarily initiated 
by the Association df Police Chiefs gives 
hope, in the opinion_of Director Hoover, | 
that all police departments and peace of- 
ficials will cooperate with the Bureau of 
Investigation in the werk of perfecting 
a system which will @e not only a relia- 
ble measure of the quantum, distribution, 
and fluctuation of crime, but will supply 
information of value in directing public 
attention to specific conditions which re- 
quire study and rectification. 


Fingerprint Bureaus 
Sought in All States 


To this end, he said, the Bureau is urg- 
ing’the passage of State laws compelling | 
the taking of fingerprints, and the cre- 
ation of State fingerprint bureaus.’ 
The existence of sucha bureau in they 
State of Ohio Director Hoover considers 
as one of the. principal reasons why in 
that State there has been such rapid 
progress in the collection of crime sta- 
titics which have been found, upor re- 
checking, to be entirely accurate. The 
coming bulletin, he stated, will contain 
reports which will cover more than 80 
per cent of the entire population of the 
State of Ohio. 

At the present time the Bureau of In- 
vestigation is dealing only with police 
departments in cities over 10,000 in 
population, but, Director ' Hoover stated, 
eventually data will be collected from 
rural districts. It is contemplated by the 
Bureau, according to Director Hoover, 
that the monthly bulletins will be pub- 
lished on the 27th or 28th of each month, 
and in omder, that this many be accom- 
plished the reports from chiefs of police, 
from which the Governhhent will compile 
its monthly summary of the number, 


1 location and class of crimes, must be re- 
meet with the approval of both the Gov-| ceived at the Department of Justice by 
ernor and the Legislature. the 7th of each month. 

“The law establishing the Commis-| Other information .made available by 
sion states in unequivocal terms that ‘the | Director Hoover follows: 
natural water-poWer sites’ on the St.| While the subject of criminal statis- 
Lawrence ‘shall remain inalienable to,/tics has long engrossed the attention of 
and ownership and confrol shalt remain | prominent jurists, sociologists, penolo- 
always vested in the people of the State.’ | gists, professors, law enforcement. agen- 

“The law, furthermoré, specifically de-| cies and other responsible sources ‘in the 
fines the Commission’s task as that of| United States, until very recently but 
reporting, after ‘investigation and study, | little progress has been made to effect 
a comprehensive plan for the develop-|an organization to compile such figures 
ment and operation of the water power|in a systematic manner readily intelli- 
resources of the State on the St. Law-| gible to the layman as well as to inter- 
rence River by trustees, in such manner! ested offidials. 
and under such conditions as shall assure| The origin of the movement to acquire 
fair and impartial treatment of consum-/national criminal statistics in this coun- 
ers on a basis of charges the lowest|try can be definitely traced’as far back 
compatible with 2 fair and reasonable re-| as 1871, when the National Police Con- 
turn on the cost thereof.’ vention being held in St. Louis, Mo., 

“It is clear thatthe methods to be|declared one of its purposes to be to pro- 
adopted for distributt¥g and marketing|cure and digest statistics for the use, 
the product are left for the consideration! of police departments. . 
of the Commission and, until the studies} This seems to have been the initial 
have been made and the conferences re-|step on a wide scale along these lines. 
quired by the statute have been held, the | However, apparently, this effort, while 
Commission can have no final opinion as | indicative of an awakening interest even 
to such methods, The Commission pro-|at that early date in the necessity for 
poses to carry out the plain mandate of | criminal statisties, proved fruitless as no 
the law. results were forthcoming from the sev- 
eral States, although a number of Euro- 
pean countries submitted interesting 
at 


Citrus Fruit Dealers 
Seek Export Rights) ,o7its, the years, intervening | from 


ganization of the International Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police in 1894, various 
police conventions have discussed the ne- 
cessity of reliable compilations relating 
to crime and criminals. 

Appatently it was then as it is now 
Grapefruit Distributors, Inc., has filed | Well recognized that to successfully com- 


the always serious, ever present 
papers under the Export Trade  Act| crime situation reliable data should be 


(Webb-Pomerene law) with the Federal | available to reflect criminal operations 
Trade Commission, for exporting citrus | and activities on a nation-wide scale as 


frui it i ._| well as to suggest corrective, remedial 
; _ = ao —_ — ond by measures. These are the primary func- 
ee e corporation will maintain | tions of crime statistics; to show trends 


offices at Davenport, Fla. in certain types of offenses upon analy- 
Officers of the corporation are: Harry | sis; to suggest remedies. 


E. DiCristina, president and director; E.| Committee on Uniform 


Florida Company Applies Un- 
der Export Trade Act 


| director. 


H. Dewson, vice pregident, secretary and 
director; and F..S. Bates, treasurer and 
Members are: Harry E. Di- 
Cristina, E. H. Dewson and F. S. Bates, 
all of Davenport, Fla. 

The Export Trade Act grants exemp- 
tion from the anti-trust laws to an asso- 
ciation entered into and solely engaged 
in export trade, with the provision that 
there be no restraint of trade within the 
United States, or restraint of the export 
trade of any domestic competitor, and 
with the further prohibition of any 


Crime Records Urged in 1927 


Befdtre a definite, uniform plan of op- 
eration had been. devised by the police 
officials in 1927, as will be mentioned 
later, statistics relating to penal insti- 
tutions had been collected by various 
agencies who published tesovesting data 
relating thereto. Steps also had been 
taken to compile court statistics, a very 
necessary move in determining the ulti- 
mate disposition of cases, yet neither of 
these channels of approach could give 
information of current value to combat 


As evidence that the food industries | agreement, understanding, conspiracy 01 | existing criminal conditions, as obviously, 
may themselves be expected to seek a|4@¢t which shall enhance or depress prices | after sentence or incarceration the police 


more extensive legal control ofganitary 
conditions in food manufacturing plants, 
the food official referred to the fact that 
sections of the estas industry in sev- 
eral States have alfeady brought about 
the enactment of such legislation sup- 
ported by a tax upon their own output, 
their purpose being to guarantee the 
sanitary excellence of their products. 
Other indications of what the future 
trend of food legislation may be are seen 
!by Dr. “unbar in the support accorded 
by a large part of the food industry to 
the pending amendment to the food and 
drug act outlawing slack-filled food 
packages and the attitude of several na- 
tional trade organizations which have 


or. substantially. lessen competition 
within the Unite States or otherwise 
restrain trade therein, 


(Issued by Federal Trade Commission.) 


President Reserves Land 
For Alaska Railroads 


Reservation for use of the Alaska Rail- 
road of 12,000 square feet of land in the 
Nanana_ town-site in Alaska is made 
in an_ executive order signed by Presi- 
dent Hoover Sept. 8, and made public by 
the Department of State Sept. 24. 

Of the total, 2,500 square feet fal! in 


problem affecting certain individuals 


ceased to exist, 

The true, complete, remedy had t 
been found in the pens and court statts- 
tics and it seemed both logical and neces- 
sary that the police officers Mould as- 
sume the infiegve as they were primar- 
ily interested. 

A. 1927 certain leading members of 
the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police proposed that the association 
appoint a Committee on Uniform Crime 
Records. It was with no little trepida- 
tion that this project: was launched as 
the police officials realized the many dif- 
ficulties confronting them from various 


in Year 


rom Page 1.) 


advisory .committee \-was appointed, 
which -under competent. leadership se- 
cured theicomplete assistance of leading 
| public officials, criminologists and .ex- 
,perts in governmental administration. 

The committee did not stop in its: re- 
search work in analyzing the State stat- 
utes. It secured also first hand -infor- 
mation from the principal continental 
countries as to theirymethods of com- 
piling criminal statistics.. When the re- 
sults of the association’s work were pub- 
lished late in 1929, comptexfties of the 
various State laws had given -way to 
simplified arrangements of offences set 
up under uniform heads ‘so that the same 
general classifications pertaining to par- 
ticular offences,as defineé.by one State 
would relate to those of another. 


The association’s book is entitled “Uni- 
form Crime Reporting.” It gives all 
necessary information and instructions 
to carry out the plans suggested. It 
contains the additional resolutiofi’ of the 
association adopted at the 1929 conven- 
tion that the National Division of Iden- 
tification and Information, a branch of 
the. Bureau of Investigation of the United 
States Department of Justice, be invited 
to operate: its system. 


This decision was based on the fact 
that the bureau and: division indicated 
already had intimate contact with the 
Nation’s peace officers because of. pre- 
vious work and were equipped generally 
to suceessfully operate the ee 


Big Majority of Large 
Cities File Requested Returns 


Before the resolution could’ be fol- 
lowed by the Federal Government, how- 
ever, it became necessary that congres- 
sional legislation be passed authorizing 
the project. This was done on June 11, 
1930, and arrangements now have been 
perfected within the National Division 
of Identification and Information to 
formulate and compile the criminal re- 
turns, effective Sept. 1, 1980. Mean- 
time the association has published the 
statistics of six months surveys, with 
the following general results: 

Returns for January, 1930, the first 
month solicited, were received from 400 
cities located in 43. States. One-half of 
all cities of over 100,000 population 
were reported, as well as one-fourth of 
the cities of lesser size, @ truly remark- 
able showing when it is considered that 
the contributions are entirely voluntary. 

‘Steady expansion in the reporting 
area followed. In April 674 cities filed 
returns, in May 656, and in June 695. 
The June report reflected that 82 per 
cent of the cities having a population 
of 100,000 or over were filing returns. 

To illustrate “trends” briefly, it is 
noted that the May bulletin shows that 
the decline in robbery reported in prior 
bulletins continued in a notable man- 
ner, while aggravated assaults increased 
in certain sections. In June robbery 
took an upward turn generally, although 
it declined markedly in some States. 
The reasons for these fluctuations as 
well as others noted in the bulletins will 
present ‘interesting problems, and the 
knowledge of their existence will afford 
the opportunity for close study and 
treatment. 

One State has conducted a survey to 
check accurately the police returns and 
it has been found that they were entirely 
correct. It appears that the system of 
reporting is so simplified that the proper 
returns may be made with but little 
study. 

The National Division of Identification 
and Information has expressed the opin- 
ion that while great strides have been 
made in uniform crime reporting much 
remains to be done to effectively carry 
on the work now charged to it. There 
remains the task of completing contribu- 
tions of returns from the police of all 
cities and the work of covering rural 
sections. Court statisticg need to be 
compiled and analyzed, probably with the 
assistance of advisory boards which may 
be sought for that problem. Those in- 
terested in this work, however, feel that 
the definite progress recently made will 
continue undiminished in the future, with | 
the full assistance of all law-enforcement | 
and related agencies. 
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Commissioner Hovey Traces 
Development of \Institu- 
tions and Says History Is 
One of Achievement 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Sept., 24.) 


Praise to the banking institutions of 
Massachusetts wasigiven by State Bank 
Commissioner, Roy A. Hovey in a radio 
broadcast Sept. 22 as part of the ter- 


centenary exposition of State depart- 
ment activities to be held in Common- 
wealth Armory starting Sept. 29. 
!“The records of this department have 
reflected, for almost a century, the his- 
tory of the banks of Massachusetts and 
the part they have had in the industrial 
and commercial development of the 
State,” the Commissioner declared. 
“With few exceptions, this history is 
one of achievement, of confidence well 
deserved and of obligations honorably 
discharged. It amply justifies the con- 
tinuation of the faith of our people in 
their own institutions.” __ 

Commissioner Hovey outlined the pur- 
pose, scope and operation of the State 
Banking Department. : 

“The Banking Department came into 
existence by act of the Legislature of 
1838,” he stated. “The previous year had 
seen a severe financial panic which had 
demonstrated the need of public super- 
vision over banking institutions. The Act 
of 1838 provided for the. appointment of 
three bank commissioners by the Gov- 
ernor and its provisions, defining the du- 
ties and conferring the powers of super- 
vision, were drawn with such sound judg- 
ment and foresight that they have served 
as the foundation upon which the pres- 
ent banking laws-of Massachusetts have 
been built up. -From time to time during 
the years the laws have been amended 
and broadened to meet the demands of a 
constantly expanding banking business, 
but the fundamental purpose, the pro- 
tection of the depositor, has remained 
unchanged. 

“To accomplish this purpose the bank- 
ing laws provide that the Department 
shall make, at least once in each year, 
an examination of each bank and as- 
certain its condition, its ability to fulfill 
its obligations. and also whether it has 
complied with the law. ’ 

“To give you some idea of the scope 
and extent of the activities of the Bank- 
ing Department requires a few statistics, 
On June 30, 1930, there. ware 853 insti- 
tutions, having aggregate. resources of 
$4.548,000,000 under our supervision. 

“These institutions include: — ; 

“One hundred and ninety-six savings 
banks with resourees of $2,306,000,000; 

“One hundred and one trust companies 
with resources of $1,625,000,000; , 

“Two hundred and thirty cooperative 
banks and savings and loan associations 
with resources of $562,000,000; , 

“Three hundred and eleven credit unions 
with resources of $15,000,000; , 

“And sevéral other institutions with re- 
sources totaling $40,000,000; or 

“A grand total of $4,548,000,000. , 

“Every one of these 853. institutions is 
chartered by the Commonwealth or is 
doing business under its authority. The 
national banks do business under Federal 
charters and are supervised by Federal 
authorities. 

“Qur mutual savings banks have been 
in operation for more than 100 years 
and as depositories of the savings of the 
people they have rendered, invaluabie 
services. 

“The trust companies are of more 
recent origin, the first being chartered in 
1868. They are commercial banks, banks 
of discount; and also act as executor, 
trustee and in other fiduciary capacities. 
They operate savings departments, the 
deposits of which are invested in exactly 
the sameway as savings bank deposits. 

“The cooperative banks have been in 
operation since 1877. Their purpose is 
phe accumulation of the savings of mem- 
bers in fixed periodical installments and 
loaning such accumulations to them. 
They have been largely instrumental in 
making Massachusetts a cummunity of 
home-owning families. € 

“The credit~unions are the most recent 
development in banking. They are doing 
an important work in assisting our wage- 
earners over emergencies and to financial 
independence.” 
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Postal Building 
Program Urged 
By Mr. Brown 


Postmaster General Reports, 
To President on Leasing; 
Advocates $43,140,000 
Five-year Undertaking 


A program looking toward the acqui- 
sition by the Government of buildings to 
house 264 station and branch post offices 
and 37 garages, now leased by the Post 
Office Department, over a period of five; 
years at a cost of $43,140,000, is recom-' 
mended to President Hoover by the Post- | 
master General, Walter F. Brown. 

Mr. Brown’s recommendation is con-| 
tained in the report on his investigation! 
of the post office leasing system directed 
by the President last March. This re-, 
port and an official abstract were made 
public at the White House Sept. 24. 

From 1913 to 1930, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Brown reported to the President, 
the annual rental bill of the Department 
increased from $4,000,000 to $20,000,000, 
a period during which the postal busi- 


ness increased from $266,619,525 a year 
to $659,819,801. 


Will Ask Congress Action 


Of the 18,418 stations for which the 
government must supply quarters, 1,- 
859 are owned, 10,468 rented by the 
month and 6,526 leased, according to the 
report. Mr. Brown states that the im- 
mediate problem, however, is presented 
by 353 leases on which the annual rental 
rate exceeds $6,000, and it is this group 
with which he deals in the program, after 
eliminating 34 railway terminal post- 
offices. 

“If the President approves the Post- | 
master General’s proposals,” stated the 
abstract of the report, “it is Mr. Brown’s 
intention to ask Congress at the De- 
cember session for the legislation neces- 
sary to enable the Post Office Depart- 
ment to undertake to carry out the pro- 
gram outlined in this report.” 

(The abstract of the report, as made 
public at the White House, will be found 
in full text below.) 


Report on St. Paul Lease 


A subject discussed in detail in the 
full report which is not handled in the 
abstract is the commercial station lease 
at St. Paul, Minn. This lease was criti- 
cized in the House by Representative 
Maas (Rep.), of St. Paul, and in the 
Senate by Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wis- 
consin. Mr. Blaine secured the adoption 
of a resolution authorizing a select Sen- 
ate committee to investigate this and 
similar leases. Experts of this com- 
mittee have been at work for several 
months on lease records. 


The report of Postmaster General 
Brown denies any “evidence of ‘relii-| 
ing on the part of any agent of the De- 
partment in connection with this trans- 
action.” The report states, however, 
that there was a “clerical inadvertence 
in the Department.” The second lease, 
drawn to eliminate the Government’s 
cancellation privileges, omitted the pro- 
vision for the reduction of the rental on 
the original space from $1.70 to $1.50 
per square foot. 

Mr. Brown’s report states that za 





seems to be no doubt that the cost of 
the land and the completed and equipped 
building to the original contractors was 
in the neighborhood of $800,000, includ- 
ing financing costs. Yet, two mortgage 
bond issues_are now outstanding against 
this propetty, aggregating $1,150,000.” 
@wners’ Appeal Lost 

In tecent decisions in a condemnation | 
suit brought by the Government to ob- 
tain this property, however, the Commis- 
sion award on the value of the land and 
building was $317,000, according to in- 
formation made available by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. On appeal by the own- 
ers, contending for a value of $1,150,000, 
the jury award in the district court was 
$334,000. With this value, it was said 
orally at the Department of Justice, the 
Government is “well satisfied.” The own- 
ers have an appeal pending in the cir- 
cuit court, while the Government is pre- 
pared to defend the previous verdict. 

(That portion of Postmaster General 
Brown’s report dealing with the St. Paul 
lease will be printed in full text in the 
issue of Sept. 26.) 

A summary of the report, made public! 
at the White House, follows in full text: 

Postmaster General Brown has filed 
with the President an exhaustive report 
concerning post office leases. The report 
is the result of a detailed survey of the 
Government and post office rental problem 
requested by the Président last March. 

This report shows that the Depart- 
ment’s rent bill has inereased from $4,- 
000,000 in 1913 to $20,000,000 per annum 
in 1930, and that due to. the great war 
and the necessity for restriction of na- 
tional expenditure following it, ne sub- 
stantial construction had been undertaken 
until 1926—a period of 13 years. The 
growth of postal business, particularly 
parcel post, had necessitated a great ex- 
pansion of quarters in all directions, as 
the postal business had increased from 
$266,619,525 per annum to $659,819,801 
per annum in this period. 


Almost 50,000 Offices 


A digest of the situation shows that on 
June 30, 1930, there were 49,103 post 
offices. In addition to the post offices 
themselves, in each large city the Govern- 

ent must supply quarters for post office 
stations and branches and railway transit 
stations as well as garage space for the 
care and upkeef of collection and delivery 
trucks. There are a total of 2,798 such 
quarters, or a grand total of 51,901 
places where the post office does business. 

Of these stations, 33,483 were fourth 
class offices in which the Government 
does not contract directly for the housing 
of the post office. Usually these fourth 
class offices are conducted by the general 
storekeeper of a community as an inci- 
dent to his livelihood, and the necessary 
facilities are located in a portion of the 
store. For the remaining 18,418 sta- 
tions the Government must supply quar- 
ters. Of these the Government owns 
1,359, rents by the month 10,468 and 
leases 6,526. Under the post office build- 
ing bills of 1926 and 1930, the construc- 
tion of about 900 stations is provided for, 
mostly main post offices. 

Of the 10,468 stations now rented from 
month to month the average rental is 
$25.38 per month, the aggregate rent be- 
ing $3,185,597 annually. 

Of the 6,526 leased stations, 5,735 fall 
Helow $250 per month, the total aggre- 
gate rentals being $6,468,752, averaging 
$93.99 per month. There are 428 further 
leased stations of less than $500 per 
month of an aggregate rental of $1,- 
781,809 or an average of $346.92 per 

onth. As a general rule leases below 
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MOTION PICTURE THEATERS IN FOREIGN LANDS 


Department of Commerce. 


Exhibition of motion pictures has now reached to the remotest sections 
of the earth, according to information made available on behalf of the 


Department of Commerce. 


Theaters in foreign lands are shown in the 


photographs reproduced above. . Upper left: The Royal Cinema Theater 
at Zanzibar, on the Island of Madagascar, off the east coast of Africa. 


Upper right: 


Islands, with exterior construction of galvanized iron. 


Motion picture theater in northern Luzon, Philippine 


Below: A “trop- 


ical theater” in Maracaibo, Venezuela, which has a seating capacity of 
2,000 persons. 


Motion Pictures 


Now Shown 


In Remote Sections of World 


American Films Predominate in Majority of Countries, 
According to Review by Film Specialist of 
Department of Commerce 


Motion pictures are now shown in! 
virtually every nation in the world, in- 
cluding most of the backward and out- 
lying regions, it was stated orally Sept.) 
23 by the Assistant Chief, Nathan D. 
Golden, of the Motion Picture Division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Agriculture. | 

In general the pictures shown in prac- 
tically all of the countries outside of 
Europe, and even a number of European 
nations, are overwhelmingly of Ameri- 
can origin, he stated. The prevalence of 
motion picture theaters in most sections 
is usually comparable to the degree of 
industrial and civic development that 
section enjoys, consequently some of the 
largest and most densely populated re- 
gions possess surprisingly few theaters, 
according to Mr. Golden. 

The following information was made 
available by Mr. Golden: 

Some of the more remote and isolated 
districts and islands still have few if any 
theaters. The island of Aland, owned by 
Finland and having a population of 27,- 
000 widely scattered, has but one mo- 
tion picture theater seating 250 persons. 
Here American pictures are by far the 
most popular and the audience, prefers 
drama, wild west, detective and mystery 
shows. 


On the Juan Fernandez Islands there 
since cdadainnionaenadeenmaneamtnteinteinemninntetetnaateie 


as, the minimum of attendance required 
on Government owned buildings amounts 
to that much. There is a total of 353 
leases above $500 per month, of which 
212 exceéd $10,000 per annum. They 
consist largely of substations in the cit- 
ies. The aggregate annual rent of these 
353 leases is $8,290,763. / 

The problem before the Post Office 
Department resolves itself into a ques- 
tion as to whether: it is desirable for 
the Government to own or to continue 
to lease these more expensive quarters. 

In his report Mr. Brown described 
the efforts of the Department to lease 
satisfactory quarters for these purposes 
at reasonable rental rates, and urges 
the abandonment of: the leasing policy 
so far as it relates to the quarters re- 
quired. on a_ substantially permanent 
basis in the large cities. 

“Restricted as it has been by a policy 
of Congress which compelled the lease 
of extensive properties for postal pur- 
poses,” Mr. Brown said, “the Depart- 
ment has continuously sought to miti- 
gate as far as possible the excessive 
expense that was bound to result from 
such a policy. It has repeatedly called 














{the extravagance of the present system 


to the attention of Congress, and on 
more than one occasion has recommended 
that authority be given for the acquisi- 
tion by the Government of the buildings 
required, not only for all first-class post 
offices and the larger second-class offices 
(which is as far as existing legislation 
has gone), but also, so far as practicable, 
for permanent stations and branches and 
garages in the larger cities. It has 
asked for and secured authority to 
lengthen the terms of leases to 20 years, 
with a view to cutting down the rental 
rate. It has secured authority to elim- 
inate from the lease contracts, when ad- 
visable, the so-called cancellation clauses, 
reserving to the Government the right 
arbitrarily to terminate the lease for 
specified causes, which by adding to the 
risks of the lessor, operated to increase 
rental rates in a very substantial way. 
Leases Now Scrutinized 

“It was formerly common to secure 
leases by negotiation with the owners of 
available property or with contractors 
and builders. For the past year and a 
half the Department has advertised in all 
cases publicly for sealed competitive bids. 
In the early years of the leasing system, 
but little consideration was given either 
to the relation between the rental asked 
and the value of the property, or to the 
unit rental rate, that is, the rate per 
square foot. The best obtainable offer 
was usually accepted and often had to 
be accepted without regard to yield of 
more than a fair return to the lessor, 
It is now the practice to scrutinize every 
lease proposal with these things in mind, 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 


is no theater and Galapagos, near Ecua- 
dor, is without motion pictures. 
Traveling shows. exist te some extent 
in Europe. Poland has 183 traveling cin- 
emas, 22 of which operate in the outly- 
ing sections of Warsaw. There are also 
a considerable number of traveling mo- 
tion picture shows in Russia, covering 
the out-of-the-way places and hamlets 
where a permanent theater wouldn’t 
prosper. These traveling shows take 


jalong with them their own equipment 


and screen for reproducing the picture. 

In northern Malaya at Penang there 
are two theaters. The cheaper seats 
are on the lower floor where wooden 
benches are provided. Only boys and 
men are permitted on this floor and the 
admission charges are divided into three 
classes, 11, 23 and 34 cents in American 
money per person. The side galleries 


Activity Increasing 


In Basic Industries 


Pay Rolls and Employment 
Said to Show August Decline 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
employment in the iron and steel and 
cotton textile industries, and at foundries 
and machine shops, automobile plants 
and saw mills. Substantial seasonal in- 
creases occurred in the canning and pre- 
serving, bituminous coal mining and 
clothing industries. 

Agricultute.—Sept. 1 estimates by the 


Department of Agriculture indicate a 
corn crop of 1,983,000,000 bushels, about 
700,000,000 bushels less than the five- 
year average; a Spring wheat crop of 
240,000,000 bushels, slightly larger than 
last year’s unusually small crop, making 
the total wheat crop about equal to the 
five-year average; and a crop of oats of 
about the usual size. Condition of pas- 
tures Sept. 1 was reported to be unusu- 
ally poor. The cotton crop is expected 
to be about 14,340,000 bales, nearly 
500,000 bales less than last year. 


Distribution—Volume of freight 
shipped by rail increased by slightly less 
than the usual seasonal amount during 
August. Sales of department stores were 
larger than in July, but continued con- 
siderably smaller than a year ago. 


Wholesale prices.—There were in- 
creases during August in prices of many 
agricultural products, especially meats, 
livestock and grains, while the price of 
cotton decreased. Prices of mineral and 
forest products and of imported raw ma- 
terials and their manufactures in general 
declined, with the principal exception of 
silk. The Bureau of Labor Statistics in- 
dex of wholesale prices showed no change 
from the preceding month. 

During the first half of September 
there were pronounced declines in prices 
of wheat, corn, hogs, pork, and rubber. 
Prices of cotton and woolen textiles re- 
mained fairly stable, while those of hides 
and coffee increased. 

Investment Holdings Increased 

Bank Credit.—Between Aug. 20 and 
Sept. 17 there was an increase in mem- 
ber bank holdings of investments and in 
their loans on securities, while all other 
loans, which include loans for commer- 
cial purposes, declined, contrary to the 
usual seasonal trend. 

The volume of reserve bank credit out- 
standing showed a growth for the pe- 
riod, as is usual at this season, but the 
increase was relatively small owing to 
the fact that the seasonal demand for 
currency was smaller than in other re- 
cent years and owing to an addition of 
$15,000,000 to the country’s stock of 
gold. The increase was in holdings’ of 
acceptances, offset in part by a further 
decline in discounts for member banks 
to the lowest level since 1917. 


Money rates continued at low levels 
during August and the first half of Sep- 
tember, and the yield on high grade 
bonds declined further. Discount rates 
at the Federal Reserve Banks of Dallas 
and Minneapolis, the’ only banks which 
had maintained a 4 per cent rate, were 
reduced to 3% per cent during Sep- 
tember; 


eo 


Six Senate Candidates 
File Campaign Expenses 


Campaign expenditures totaling $12,- 
300 were reported to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Campaign Expenditures by 
James F. Byrns, Democratic senatorial 
nominee;to the Senate from South Caro- 
lina, who defeated Senator Biease, in- 
cumbent; in the recent South Carolina 
primary, it was announced Sept. 24 
at the office of the Committee. 

Other expenditures recently filed with 
the Committee include: Senator Capper, 
incumbent and Republican nominee, of 
Kansas, $100; Jonathan Davis> Demo- 
cratic nominee of Kansas, $300. John 
H. Bankhead, Democratic nominee of 
Alabama, $7,549.22. Robert D. Carey, 
Republican nominee of Wyoming, $3,- 
660.08. Senator Couzens, incumbent and 
Republican nominee of Michigan, 
$5,570.69. 


are reserved for native women who are 
charged 11 cents, each, while the main 
gallery is the highest priced in the the- 
ater,. and is reserved exclusively for 
Europeans and the better class of Chi- 
nese. Costs of admission in the main 
gallery are 57 cents and 85 cents each. 
Ninety-eight per cent of the pictures 
shown are American. 

As indicative of the undeveloped stage 
of the motion picture industry in some 
of the regions of the world, China is 
credited with only 233 motion picture 
theaters. This is compared with the 
United States, which with one-third the 
population of China, has 22,731 picture 
thouses. Nevertheless the industry is 
growing in China as is shown by the fact 
that that nation had but 106 motion pic- 
ture houses in 1926. 

In the larger and more advanced cen- 
|ters and cities, American methods and 
ideas of theater management are fast 
being accepted. This is partly due to 
the fact that United States motion pic- 
ture companies are either buying or 
building their own theaters in foreign 


American customs. 
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SDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1930 


Of Philippines Is | 
Given New Post 


Nicholas Roosevelt Selected 
As Minister to Hungary 
Immediately After Resign- 
ing Island Position 





Nicholas Roosevelt has. resigned as Vice 
Governor of the Philippines, and has been 
jenes Minister to Hungary, it was an- 
nounced at the White»House Sept. 24. 

Coincident with the announcement of 
|Mr. Roosevelt’s resignation, it was stated 
orally at the White House that J. Butler 
| Wright, now Minister to Hungary, will 
igo to take charge of the legation in; 
Uruguay. The Minister to Uruguay, Le- | 
land Harrison, has resigned and his res- | 
ignation has been accepted, it was stated. 
| Mr. Roosevelt’s .resignation: followed 
|the opposition to his appointment of Phii- 
jippine political leaders of both the Phil- 
jippine House and Senate, based on cer- 
|tain views and policies advocated by him 
jin writings on the Island. : 

“One-sided Propaganda” 

“This one-sided propaganda,” ‘Mr. 
| Roosevelt wrote to President Hoover in 
|submitting his resignation, “has tended 
| to create in the Philippine Islands a state 
of mind prejudicial to my present useful- 
‘ness as Vice Governor. Under the cir- 
|cumstances, I have decided to place my} 
jresignation as Vice Governor of the 
| Philippine Islands in your hands believ- 


| elsewhere.” 

| Mr. Roosevelt’s appointment as Vice 
|Governor was submitted to the Senate 
\for confirmation two days before the end 
jof the last session. It was referred to 
the Committee on Territories and Insular | 
Affairs, presided over by Senator Bing- 
ham (Rep.), of Connecticut. The im- 
mediate protests of the Philippine Com- 
missioner and other representatives in 
ithis country, against the ‘appointment 
jand petitions for a hearing before con- 
firmation, led Senator Bingham to advise 
the Senate that he would not ask con- 
firmation until the December session. 
Shortly after Congress adjourned without 
action on Mr. Roosevelt, President Hoover 
named him as a recess appointment. 

The White House statement follows in 
full text: 

The appointment of Nicholas Roose: 
velt as Minister to Hungary, following 
his resignation as Vice Governor of the 
| Philippine Islands, was announced today 
;at the White House. Mr. Roosevelt was 
|chosen for this new position because of 
his familiarity with Hungarian events 
ever since he was a member of the field 
; mission of the American Commission to 
| Negotiate Peace, sent to Austria and 


President’s. Letter 
| The President’s letter to Mr. Roose- | 
velt accepting his resignation from the | 
Philippine post said in part: 

“With reluctance I have concluded to | 
| accept yourxresignation as Vice Gover- 
nor of the Philippine Islands. I chose 
you for that post because you would be 
| especially well qualified for it through 
your knowledge of Philippine conditions 
and your deep interest in the Filipino 
‘people; and I appreciate fully the un- 
selfish spirit that has prompted your 
withdrawal. 





| Hungary during the Winter of 1918-1919. | ~ 





“I have determined to appoint you as 
the United States Minister to Hungary— 
so that in that other field where you have 
already worked the United States may 
have your service.” 

Mr. Roosevelt’s letter of resignation 
as Vice Governor of the Philippine 
Islands follows: 

“Dear Mr. President: When you ten- 
dered me the recess appointment as 
Vice Governor of the Philippine Islands, 
I accepted it with an. open mind, anx- 
‘ious to do what I could to further Phil- 
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ippine-American relations, which have 
been for-mariy* years “nty" special’ stidy. 
_“In my writings I have taken the po- 
sition ‘that the United States stands in 
relation to the Philippines ‘as a trustee 
to its ward, and that, in consequence, 
we can not withdraw until we have fully 
discharged the obligations which we as- 
sumed on taking over the Islands. To 
this end I have urged that educational 
facilities be extended so that, instead 
of only one child in three attending 
school, as at present, evéry child should 
havea seat in school. 

“I have advocated the extension of 
the suffrage to include the women of 
the Philippines. I have pointed out 
that, if ever the Philippines are to be 
self-sustaining, greater attention must 
be paid to economic development and 
less to politics. 
strictions which selfish American inter- 
ests haye sought to place on Philippine 
products and Filipino immigrants com- 
ing into the United States. Finally, I 
have urged that, so long as the Ameri- 
can flag flies over the Islands, the Amer- 
ican administration should be efficient 
as well as honest and sympathetic. 

“Unfortunately the Filipino leaders 
have ignored these views and have, in- 
stead, broadcast misrepresentations of 
my writings with an obvious indifference 
to the correlation between their state- 
ments and the facts. In many cases 
this has been done by persons who: ap- 
parently have not even read what I have 
written, contenting themselves, instead, 
with a i sentences twisted from 
their context. 

“This one-sided propaganda has tended 
to create in the Philippine Islands a 
state of mind prejudicial to my present 
usefulness as Vice Governor. If pro- 
longed, this situation is apt to have un- 
fortunate repercussions in the next ses- 
sion of Congress, during which vitally 
important discussions of Philippine prob- 
lems will presumably occur. The funda- 
mental issues then to be considered 
should not. be complicated by questions 
connected with my appointment, nor 
should any controversy about my views 
be permitted to embarrass Philippine- 
American relations. 

Interested in Islands 

“Under the circumstances I have de- 
cided to place my resignation as Vice 
Governor of the Philippine Islands in 
your hands, believing that my services 
can be more useful elsewhere. Your 
acceptance of it will not lessen by deep 
interest in Far Eastern affairs nor di- 
minish the eagerness with which I look 
forward to revisiting the Philippines. 

“Thanking you for the honor you. have 
done me in giving me this appointment, 
I am, respectifully yours, Nicholas 
Roosevelt.” 

The new Minister to Hungary has on 
two previous occasions served his country 
abroad. The first was from 1914 to 1916 
when he was one of the attaches in the 
American Embassy in Paris. The second 
was after the armistice, when, because 
of previous studies of Austro-Hungarian 
conditions and his knowledge of German 
and other foreign languages, he was 
chosen by the late Professor Archibald 
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Thie President's Ds 


| ,  At-the Executive Office. 
Sept. 24. 


10:15 a, m.—George Hatfield, Dis’ 
Attorney in San Francisco, called to 
his respects, wh 

10:30 a. m.—E. M. Poston, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, called. Subject of conference 
not announced. pane a 
; 10:45 a, m.—Representative Dyer 
| (Rep.), of St. Louis, Mo., called to invite 
the. President to attend a World.§ : 
' ca — & Gall oe 7 
1 a. m-+J. Q. Gallagher of Fran- 
, cisco, Calif., called to pay aero 
| 11:30:a. m=The President addressed 
the Planning Committee of the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on. Home Building and 
Home Ownership. ie 


12:30 p. m—The Postmaster Coney 
| Walter F. Brown, presented the officers. 
;of the National Rural Letter Carrie 
Association representing 40,000 rural lé 

, ter carriers of the United States, 

12:45 p. m.—The new Chief of Nay: 
Operations, William V. Pratt, called to’ 
pay his respects. nl 

Remainder of Day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff in answering mail cor= 
respondence and preparing the four 
speeches to be delivered in October. 


|Alberta Oil Pool Plans 
Distribution to Members 


The latest oil pool organization in Al 
berta, Canada, is the Alberta Oil Pool, 
with offices and warehouses in Edmonton 
and Calgary, according to a dispateh 
from Consul Samuel C. Reat, Calgary, 
made public by the Department of Com-= 
merce. i 

The Pool proposes to distribute stocks 
of lubricants to its members at actual 
cost of stock and operation. The first 
country unit is now being set up at Hus- 
sar, and others are in course of organiza- 
tion. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) ; 
a Ras 
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Cary Coolidge to be a member of the 
Austro-Hungarian field mission of the 
American Commission to Negotiate Peace 
of which Mr. Coolidge was the head, and: 
spent the Winter of 1919 in Vienna and 
Budapest. ‘ 

Born in New York City in 1893, Mrp 
Roosevelt was graduated from Harvard 
in the class of 1914 and, after his service 
in the Embassy in Paris, served in the: 
war as Captain in the 322d Infantryy 
In 1921 he joined the editorial staff of 
the New York Tribune and in 1923 trans= 
ferred to the New York Times. Besides 
writing editorials and articles on in- 
ternational affairs for that paper, Mr 
Roosevelt made a trip to central Europe. 
in 1923 to study economic problems and 
to the Far East in 1925 for the New York, 
Times. He is the author of three books, 
on America’s international affairs, the 
latest of which, “America and England?” 
was published in January, 1930. 
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ses of Survey Are Ex- 
plained at Meeting of Plan- 
ing Committee of New 
tt-finding Body 


[Continued from Page £.] 

p greatest present field for the absorp- 
m of our surplus national energy lies 
‘better housing.” 

Five members of the planning com- 
, it was announced, were unavoida- 


absent. 
| President Hoover’s statement to the 
‘Committee, as made public by the White 
House, follows in full text: 

“I appreciate very much the high sense 
of public service which has brodght you 
here today. I would not have asked you 


to come if I had not felt deeply that there 

a real need. For some years the 
business community, our municipalities, 
great numbers of associations de- 
voted to the promotion of public welfare, 
have iiccatod thermeclves in the prob- 
blems of more adequate housing and 
home ownership. I will_say at once that 
we have a larger proportion of adequate 
housing than any country in the world, 
but we still lag far behind our national 
of homes for all our people. 


Substantial Advances 


“Substantial advances have been made 

in some parts of the country; great ex- 
perience has been gained and it has been 
the wish of many of these groups that 
there should be a thorough national in- 
quiry with view to a summation of this 
experience, the mobilization of existing 
movements and the possible development 
from it of a new state of thought and 
action. 
“Adequate housing goes to the very 
roots of the well being of the family, 
and the family is the social unit of the 
nation. It is more than comfort that 
is involved, it has important aspects of 
health and morals and education and the 
provision of a fair chance for growing 
childhood. Nothing contributes more for 
greater happiness or for sounder social 
stability than the surroundings of their 
homes. It should be possible in our 
country for anybody of sound character 
and industrious habits to provide him- 
self with adequate housing and prefer- 
ably to buy his own home. 

.“The finance of home building, espe- 
cially for second mortgages, is the most 
backward segment of our whole credit! 
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Underwood & Underwood. 


The amount of water Which can flow through various kinds of stone is 


measured by the apparatus shown in the above photograph. This appa- 


ratus, designed at the United States 


tists to determine effect of water on stone used by the construction in- 


| 


Bureau of Standards, enables scien- 


dustry and also to learn the degree of seepage through rocks on sites of 


large 


dams. 


Instrument Developed to Test 


Flow of Water Through Stone! 


Apparatus Primarily Designed by Bureau of Standards to| 
Measure Penetrability of Rocks Used in 
Construction of Boulder Dam 


An instrument recently developed at, 





system. It is easier to borrow 85 per 
cent on an automebile and repay it on| 
the installment plan than to buy a home| 
on that basis—and generally the house | 
requires a higher interest rate. The) 
whole process of purchase and finance 
involves a ceremony like a treaty be-| 
tween governments and yet the home 
is certainly as good collateral as an auto- | 
mobile; it depreciates more slowly, if at} 
all, and its owner will make a harder) 
fight to keep it. The home has tentacles 
of sentiment as well as bonds of practi- 
cal necessity that bind the occupant to 
it. Part of the difficulty lies in inade-| 
quate financial organization and part of | 
it you will find in obsolete laws. 


Other Important Phases 


“There are other important phases of | 
the problem beyond the financing of the| 
individual home owner. The problem of 
creating real and systematic home areas 
adjacent to industry and to our cities | 
which can be safeguarded from commer- | 
cial invasion and destruction needs ex-| 
haustive consideration. Such areas have | 
been created both here and abroad with | 
great success. The helter-skelter build- | 
Ing of homes adjacent to our cities pro-| 
duces many inadequacies and wastes. 
Such a question at once raises large 
problems of city and industrial planning 
as well as problems of finance. The avu- | 
tomobile has made such communities far 
more practical than ever before. 


“I am in hopes you can find the time 
and organization to go even farther | 
afield than individual home ownership 
into this whole question of housing. This 
will at once carry you into the apart- 
ment and rural fields as well. 

“Besides these questions there are| 
problems of architecture, asthetic ques- | 
tions and questions of interior conven-| 


the Bureau of Standards is capable of | 
measuring the permeability or rate at} 
which water will flow through stone, it} 
was stated orally Sept. 23 by the Chief | 
of the Stone Section of the Clay and | 
Silicate Products Division, D. W. Kessler, | 
Bureau of Standards. 

No, natural stone, according to Mr.}| 
Kessler, is completely impervious to| 
water. When placed under pressure | 
water will flow at varying rates through 
different stones. However, Tennessee 
marble’ and Belgium black marble are 
nearly impervious and slate is relatively 
nonpermeable. The large crystal calcite 
marble used in the United States Patent 
Office Building is fairly pervious to wa- 
ter, compared with marbles in general, 
he said. 

Mr. Kessler furnished the following 
information: 

The apparatus used at the Bureau of 
Standards for measuring the permeabil- 
ity of stone was developed primarily for 
the purpose of conducting experiments | 
with stone to be used in the construc- | 
tion of the Boulder Canyon Dam. En- 
gineers in connection with the dam were 
concerned over the amount of water! 
which would seep through the 1700-foot | 
coucrete dam at the base under the enor- 
mous pressure it would be subjected to. 

This problem was submitted to the 


| 
{ 


| 


ability of various types of stones which} 


were proposed to be used in the con- 
crete construction of the dam. The} 
stones found to be the least permeable: 
were naturally recommended for use in 
the dam. 


The apparatus conststs mainly of a} 
heavy brass specimen holder and accu- 
mulator for producing and maintaining 
the desired water pressure. The sample 
of the stone tested is usually two inches 
in diameter and three-quarters of an inch 
thick. This is placed in the specimen 
holder and placed under a constant 
known pressure for a given length of 
ime. The amount of water which flows 
through the stone is measured and re- 
veals the degree of permeability of the 
sample. 

Most of the materials experimented 
with are found to be permeable enough 
so that the water can be measured with 
sufficient accuracy in an ordinary grad- 
uate reading to one cubic centimeter. 
Some of the denser stones, such as mar- 
ble, granite and slate, show such a small 
percolation even at high pressures that 
more. accurate means of measurement) 
must be used. In such cases a small 
vessel is filled with an absorbing mate- 
rial to absorb the moisture as it comes 
through the stone. By weighing the 
contents of the vessel before and after| 





Bureau of Standards where an instru- 


jment was designed to test the perme- 





mew, president, National Conference on 
City Planning, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. B. F. 


|Langworthy, National Congress of Pa- 


rents and Teachers, Sacramento, Calif. 
(Chicago, Ill.); Honorable William M. 
Calder, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Frederic A. De- 





jence, as well as problems of construc- 
tion—all of which have large importance, 


and enter into rural as well as urban 'ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, New | 


homes. 


“I would suggest to you that there) 
is also an important economic bearing| 
of this whole matter beyond even the 
betterment of the family. With con- 
stant improvement of method and labor- 
Saving devices we constantly set free a| 
stream of workers from established in- 
dustry which must be absorbed in new 
or expanding industries if we would have 
for them employment and the articles 
pr services which comprise advancing 
standards of living. 


“There is no doubt we shall make new 
§nventions and new needs but the great- 
est present field for the absorption of 
our surplus national energy lies in bet- 
ter housing. There are some emergency 
‘questions arising from the present de- 
pression to which you can I believe as- 
sist in solution. ° 


Subject Is Intricate 


“I shall not enter upon the many 
peneee of the subject. They are well 
nown to many of you. My general 
thought has been that we should first 
have a determination of the facts in 
every important direction, followed by a 
weighing and distillation of these facts 
and the formulation of collective judg- 
ment of the leaders of our country in 
this special knowledge. Not only the! 
wide scope of the subject, but its many 
intricate problems involved will all re- 
@uire time for investigation and study. 
' “I have not presumed that you could 
undertake to direct such a task as this 
and bring it to conclusion within a few 
‘weeks or even months, or that you could 
‘undertake it without large assistance 
and cooperation. We wish to set up 
something more than an ephemeral 
discussion. It is obviously not our pur- 
j to set up the Federal Government 
m the building of homes. There are 
many questions of local government in- 
volved. 
“It is my hope that out of this in- 
en and the conferences that will fol- 
it, we should make so well founded 
@ contribution to our national under- 
standing as to give direction and coor- 
| dination to thought and action through-| 
t the country.’ | 
| Thefollowing members were present at 
meeting: Robert P. Lamont, Secre- 



































lano, American Civie Association, New 
York, N. Y.; Frederick H. Ecker, Asso- 


tors, N.Y: 

Frederick M. Feiker, Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, New York, N. Y.; James 
Ford, Better Homes in America, Cam- 


| bridge, Mass.; William F. Chew, Na- 
tional Association of Building Ex- 
changes, San Francisco, Calif. (Balti- 


more, Md.); Mrs. Lillian Gilbreth, Mont- 
clair, N. J.; John P. Frey, American 
Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C.; 
A. E. Horst, Associated General Con- 
tractors of America, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Mrs. W. F. Lake, Hot Springs, Ark. 
Gertrude Lane, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. William 
B. Meloney, New York Herald-Tribune, 
New York, N. Y.; R. Holtby Myers, 
United States League of Building and 
Loan Associations, San Francisco, Calif. ; 
William Stanley Parker, American In- 
stitute of Architects, Boston, Mass.; 
Leonard P. Reaume, National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, Detroit, 


ich. 

A. ©. Robinson, Pittsburgh, Pa., Sav- 
ings Division, American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation; Loring A. Schuler, Ladies Home 
Journal, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. John F. 
Sippel, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Baltimore, Md.; Louise Stanley, 
Bureau of Home Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; 
French Strother, The White House, 
Washington, D. C.; Frances L. Swain, 
American Home Economics Association, 
Chicago, Ill; Thomas B. Symons, 
National Grange, College Park, Md.; Sam 
H. Thompson, American Farm Buyzeau 
Federation, Chicago, Ill.; James S. Tay- 
lor, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. 

The following who have accepted mem- 
bership in the Conference were unavoid- 
ably absent from this first meeting: Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, Joint-Chairman; Edgar Rickard, 
New York, N. Y.; Alexander M. Bing, 
Radburn, N, J.; Mrs. Henry Ford, Wom- 
en’s National Farm and Garden Associa- 
tion, Dearborn, Mich.; John W. O'Leary, 
Chicago, Ill, 


L. A. Glenn, Illinois, Made 
River Commission Member 


The appointment of Lawrence A. 
Glenn, of Murphysboro, Ill, to be a 





ary of Commerce, Joint Chairman; John 
| M. Gries, Department of Commerce, Ex- 
ec Secretary; Harland Baritholo- 


member of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission, was announced orally at the 
White House Sept. 24. 





the tests, very small amounts of mois- 
ture can thus be measured. 


Russian Bank Sues 
For Foreign Assets 


| Case Against New York Bank | 
Goes to Supreme Court | 


The Supreme Court of ‘the United | 
States has just been asked to review a| 
case in which the Petrogradsky Mej- 
dunarodny Kommerchesky Bank, of Rus- 
sia is endeavoring to collect the balance 
of a deposit alleged to have been carried 
| fvith the National City Bank of New 
York. The case is docketed under the 
title of National City Bank v. Petro-| 

radsky Mejdunarodny Kommerschesky 

nk, No. 452. 

According to the petition filed in the 
office of the Clerk, the Russian institu- 
tion was organized under the laws of 
Russia in 1869. Beginning in Decem-| 
ber, 1917, the Soviet Government pro-| 
mulgated certain nationalization decrees 
and the bank’s office in Petrograd was} 
occupied by Bolshevik soldiers and the 
directors were driven out. Since that 
time there have been no meetings of 
the shareholders and no directors or 
members of the Council have been 
elected. 

All the assets of the bank physically 
located in Russia were seized and de- 
stroyed or confiscated and its liabilities 
now exceed the assets which have not 
been seized. Six of the directors are} 
alleged to have assembled in Paris where 
they are attempting to collect such of 
the foreign assets of the corporation as 
they can obtain. It is these directors 
who are now prosecuting this suit in the 
name of the corporation. 

The petitioner, the National City Bank 
of New York, denies that the respondent 
is a corporation organized under the laws 
of Russia, and that if it is a corpora- 
tion, it exists under a Government not 
recognized by the United States. 


WBBM Gets Continuance 
Of Restraining Order 


An order granting a continuance to 
Sept. 30 of the temporary restraining 
order in the case of Atlas Co., Inc. 
(owner of Radio Station WBBM) v. 
|The Federal Radio Commission and The 
Wisconsin State Journal Broadcasting 
Co. (owner of WISJ), No. 51872, was 
|signed by Judge O. R. Luhring in the 
;Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia Sept. 24. 
The motion asking for a continuance 
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STATES DAILY 


j1 to July 18, 1930, compared with the) 


| Great Britain during the first six months 


| ful purpose in attracting foreign visitors 


| cans alone 


| estimated to have reached at least double 
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More Americans 
Found to Visit 


| In Great Britain: 


Increase of 4 Per Cent 
Shown in First Six Months 
Of This Year Compared 
To Last Year 





The stock market depression last Fall 
and the subsequent trade depression has 
not had the expected effect of reducing 
the number of American visitors to Great 
Britain in the present year, according to 
a report from Trade Commissioner Roger 
R. Townsend of the Department of Com- 
merce to the Department Sept. 24. It 


‘is thought by Department officials that 


this increase is due to the work of the 
steamship companies, which have solic- 
ited business this year more actively than 
before. 


The following information was fur- 
nished by the Department: 

More Americans visited Great Britain 
during the first half of the ctrrent 
year than in the corresponding period 
of 1929. The third quarter of the year 
is always the most active one’for the 
American tourists and last year more 
than 70,000, almost half of the year’s 
total, landed in the United Kingdom 
during July, August and September. 

Although conditions have not reduced | 
the number of American tourists, it is 
apparent that there has been a decided 
change in their mode of travel and prob- 
ably to a similar degree in their volume 
of expenditures abroad. Figures re- 
cently appearing in the American press 
based on reports of steamship compa- 
nies and covering the period from Jan.| 
same period of last year, show that 
there has been a marked decline*in first-| 
class travel from this country to Eu- 
rope, but that the decline is more than 
offset by a considerable increase in 
“tourist third” passengers. A small de- 
cline in cabin and second-class passen- 
gers is shown, along with a considerable 
increase in regular third-class travel. 


Increase of 4 Per Cent 
The number of Americans landed in 


of 1930 was 58,683, an increase of ap- 
proximately 4 per cent over the total of 
56,302 in the first half of 1929, accord- 
ing to the British figures. These figures | 
do not include “transmigrants”’ (for 
whose maintenance and control while 
passing through the country the steam- 
ship companies are responsible). 

The American number of the current 
year is the largest of all foreign groups 
visiting Great Britain and accounts for 
nearly a third of the entire total of 199,- 
814 fete visitors. During the first 
half of 1929 the total of all aliens visit- 
ing Great Britain was 192,610, thus in- 
dicating a substantial increase for the 
current year. : 

Announcement was recently made that 
the British Consulate in New York had 
granted 16,400 visas to Americans last 
June, compared with 14,650 in June, 
1929: The increase in the number of 
American visitors to the country during 
the present year, when a decline was rea- 
sonably anticipated under the circum- 
stances is in part attributed to the ac- 
tivities of the Travel Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland and of other 
agencies interested in promoting tour- 
ist traffic to the United Kingdom. 

The association is a semiofficial organ- 
ization, partly supported by a govern-| 
ment grant, with the secretary to the 
department of overseas trade as chair- 
man of its executive committee. It is 
reported to be concentrating its chief 
attentions on advertising the attractions 
of the British Isles in the United States. 


Americans Spend $40,000,000 
That the government is serving a use- 


is apparent from the fact that Ameri- 
re estimated to have spent 
over $40,000,000 in Great Britain last 
year. This estimate is based on the as- 
sumption, derived from available evi- 
dence, that the average length of visit 
is 15 days and the average expenditure 
about $20 per day. Americans comprise 
about one-third of all foreign visitors so 
that total “tourist expenditure” in Great 
Britain last year might reasonably be 


the above figure and was more probably | 
close to $100,000,000. 

In 1929 the foreign visitors numbered 
in all 457,400, of which 142,000 were 
Americans. These figures include all for- 
eigners, regardless of the purpose for 
which they entered the country. Many 
of them, of course, especially business 
visitors and resident aliens, entered and 
left the country more than once during 
the year, and each arrival is counted sep- 
arately in the total. 

Though Americans comprise only 31 
per cent of the total foreign visitors, 
the proportion of Americans who may 
be classified as tourists is about 50 cent 
of the total tourist category. Among 
other classifications, Americans com- 
prise only 12 per cent of the business 
are and 9 per cent of returning resi- 

ents. 





Wave Change Sought 
By Arkansas Station 


Objection to Shift Is Made by 
Two New England Units 


Walter C. Evans, engineer for the 
Westinghouse Electrical and Manufac- 
turing Company, appeared Sept. 24 at 
the Radio Commission in opposition to 
the application of station KBTM, at 
Paragould, Ark., which sought to have 
its channel changed from 1,200 kilocycles 
to 990 kilocycles and its power increased 
from 100 to 500 watts. 

Mr. Evans said that to put station 
KBTM on 990 kilocycles, would se- 
riously interfere with stations WBZ at 
Springfield, Mass., and WBZA at Boston, 

ass., which now occupy that channel. 

It was said by the Commission counsel 
that channels of 990 kilocycles, under 
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Rangers of the United States Forest 


Federal forest rangers in southeast- 
ern Alaska are using boats instead of 
going a-saddie and in automobiles, be- 
cause of the large number of bays, inlets 
and straits that make up the shore lines, 
B, F. Heintzlgman, Assistant Regional| 
Forester for Alaska, stated orally Sept. | 
24. Mr. Heintzleman is in Washington} 
for a several weeks’ conference with the| 
administrative officials of the Bureau of 
Forestry. 

“Southeast Alaska,” he said, “is made 
up of hundreds of islands, with an ad- 
jacent strip of mainland. It is 400 miles 
oe and, including the islands, is 100 
miles wide, all‘facing the North Pacific 
Ocean. THe shore line is very much 
broken up so that there are altogether 
about 8,000 miles of sinuous coast line. 
Most of these islands are fully protected 
from adverse weather. The waterways 
are long and narrow and are flanked by 
high mountains.~ All the land of this 
region has extremely rough topography, | 
presenting the appearance of a mountain 
system that has been partially sub- 
merged, the former valleys being narrow! 
sea channels. i 

“This whole southeastern Alaskan re- 
gion is the Tongas National Forest, the 
only exception being lands immediately 
around the towns, so that most of the 
activities of the region are tied in with 
the national forest administration and 
are immediately along the seacoast. 








Singapore’s Shipping 
Continues to Grow) 


American Tonnage Increased,| 
Standing Seventh at Port 


- 

Singapore’s shipping tonnage has con- 
tinued to grow despite the two-year de- 
pression in British Malaya, and reached 
a new high record in 1929, according to 
information from the Vice Consul at 
Singapore, Terry S. Hinkle, made public! 
Sept. 24 by the Department of Com-| 
merce, 

American tonnage has shown an. in- 
crease, but this country stands seventh 
in merchant traffic through this port, it 
was stated. 

The Department’s statement follows) 
in full text: 

In spite of the economic depression 
which has prevailed in British Malaya 
for the last two years, the tonnage of 
shipping at the port of Singapore has 
continued to grow and reached a new 
high record in 1929. The geographic 
position of the port gives it a great nat- 
ural advantage over the ports of neigh- 
boring countries. During the past 20 
years it has lost a considerable amount 
of its transshipment trade in native pro- 
duce (spices, etc.), but this loss has 
been completely overshadowed by its in- 
creased transshipment trade in rubber, 
tin and manufactured goods, in addition 
to its increased direct export trade in 
rubber and tin. All indications point 
to the continued growth of shipping at 
the port of Singapore. 

The entrances and clearances of ship- 
ping of all clases at Singapore in 1929 
totaled 64,266 vessels of 33,353,803 
tons, an increase of 2,329 vessels and 
1,860,749 tons over the figures for 1928. 
The entrances and clearances of mer- 
chant vessels (all steamers above 50 
tons net register) at Singapore in 1929 
totaled. 19,536 vessels of 31,163,079 
tons, an increase of 126 vessels and 
1,772,266 tons over the figures for 1928. 
The nations ranking from first to sev- 
enth were Great Britain, Netherlands, 
Japan, France, Germany, Norway and 
the United States. All of these nations 
increased the tonnage of their merchant 
vessels at Singapore in 1929 as com- 
pared with 1928, 

The share of the Netherlands in the 








Commission General Order No. 40, the 
basis for the framework of the present 
allocation, is allocated to the first zone, 
comprising the New Bngland and North 
Atlantic States, and that Arkansas is in 
the third zone. 

William J. Beard, operator of the ap- 
plying station, said that he feels the 
|Commissjon would be justified in grant- 
jing his pte in order that he may 
serve a larger area. He said that the 


total increase amounted to 35 per cent. 
capa shipping at this port was con- 
siderably enlarged, probably as a result 
of the lifting of the anti-Japanese boy- 
cott by the Chinese portion of Singa- 
pore’s population. The increase in 
American tonnage is most gratifying as 
compared with that of the previous 
year and amounted to 5 per cent of the 
total increase. France, while maintain- 
ing fourth place in the list’ of nations 





other stations in that section laid down 





| 
\of the restraining order was filed by 
}counsel for the plaintiff in the case. 


very poor signals in that part of the 
| country. 


with Prasat tonnage entered and 
cleared in 1929, suffered a large de- 
crease as compared with 1928. 


use modern launches instead of horses as means of transportation, vir- 

tually all the territory in Which they operate being accessible by water. 

In addition to serving as transports, the launches furnish the facilities 
of ranger offices and field stations. 


Forest Rangers Guard Timber 
By Boat in Southeast Alaska 


Portion of Territory Comprising Tongas National Reserve 
Is Made Up of Hundreds of Islands, Regional 


Forester Explains 











|serve in the same capacity as the high- 















United States Forest Service 


Service assigned to work in Alaska 


“All transportation is by water. The 
network of narrow protected waterways 


ways and the railroads in continental 
United States. Therefore, to handle the 


field work, the Government forest ranger 
im southeastern Alaska necessarily has 
to use a boat in place of a saddle horse 
or an automobile. The Forest Service 
personnel in this region operates a fleet 
of nine staunch seagoing launches, driven 
by heavy-duty gas or Diesel-driven en- 
gines. Owing to the great area of coun- 
try to be covered and the fact that; 
launch transportation is relatively slow, 
each ranger boat is practically the 
ranger’s home and office combined. He 
has with him one assistant in each case, 

“Each Doat has been designed and 
built for the purpose of serving as living 
and office quarters.» The boats are 50 
feet in length, 11 to 12 feet in beam, and 
have comfortable sleeping quarters, with 
a galley or kitchen and an office. Most 
of them have radio receiving equipment. 
It is contemplated to equip all of them 
with sending equipment so as to keep 
them in touch with their supervising 
officers. 

“These rangers have to do with the 
sale of timber, from the national forests 
to the sawmills and for other local uses. 
They make the sales and supervise the 
cutting. 


Present Assessment Rate 
Of Indiana to Be Retained 


State of Indiana: 

Indianapolis, Sept. 24, 
The present State tax rate of 29 cents 
on each $100 assessed valuation will be 
retained in 4931, the State Board of Tax 
Commissioners has announced. The gen- 
eral fund levy was decreased by 4 mills 
to meet the mandatory increase of the 
teachers’ retirement levy fund by the 

same amount, it was explained. 


The State rate will be applied against 
a net valuation of approximately $5,- 
158,837,676, Secretary Lewis S. Bowman, 
of the Board, stated. Last year’s valua- 
tion, he said, was $5,166,896,475 with 
mortgage exemptions totalling $196,545,- 
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Plans Developed r 
To Merge Cotton 
Mills in Bombay 


Department of Commerce 
Declares New Organiza-: 
tion Seeks $35,000,000 


Loan to Finance Combine 




















ie with 24 Bombay cotton mills reported 


| | Estimates indicate that 33 per cent of 
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230. This year the mortgage exemp- 
tions increased to $203,496,658. 
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Place your business within instant 
touch with the entire world...by 
RCA RADIOGRAM. Direct circuits 
to Europe, Asia, Africa, Central 
and South America, the West Indies 
and Australasia. No relays...no 


delays...give wings to your words. 


Mark your messages bry 
ia RCA 


Quickest way to all the 
world and to ships at“sea 


R.C.A. COMMUNICA TIONS, INC. 
1112 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Telephone DEcatur 2600 
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Plans for a merger of 50 gptton manu- 
facturing mills in Bombay are being de- 
veloped with the object of obtaining a 
loan of about $35,000,000 for new equip-. 
ment and working capital, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce stated Sept. 24, The 
local trade, it was added, appears to be 
doubtful of the probability of the merger 
being effected. 

Conditions have continued to be un- 
satisfactory in the industry in, India, 
the Department said. The statement 
follows in full text: 

The situation in the Indian cotton’ 
manufacturing industry continued un- 
satisfactory during the past month, 























closed and the balance operating at ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of 4 
according to a cable received in the De- 
partment of Commerce from Trade 
Commissioner C. B. Spofford, Calcutta. 
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the Bombay spindles and looms are idle 
and 50,000 workers are unemployed. 
Ahmedabad mills are working full time 
but complain that sales are unsatisfac- 
tory and stocks are accumulating. 

A valuation expert has been engaged , 
in connection with a scheme to merge 50 
Bombay mills, according to press re- 
ports, as a preliminary arrangement for 
raising a loan of 100,000,000 rupees 
(rupee wa about $0.36 at current ex- 
change) for new equipment and working 
capital. The local trade appears ex- 
tremely skeptical regarding the chances 
of the merger being effected owing to 
the difficulty of securing acceptable val- 
uatiorts on so many properties. 


Imports of cotton yarns and piece 
goods for the five months ended Aug. 31 
show a notable decrease compared with. 
receipts for the corresponding period of 
1929. Cotton piece goods imports into 
Karachi fell off about 18 per cent below 
receipts for the corresponding period of 
1929 and trade returns for Bombay, 
Madrid, and Rangoon are expected to 
show a-comparable decline. 

The cotton piece goods trade shows 
no improvement and stocks of Indian, 
British and Japanese goods are ac- 
cumulating. Stocks of piece goods in 
Bombay mills alone are estimated at a 
value of 60,000,000 rupees. Stocks of 
cotton cloth in the Lands of dealers, how- 
ever, are reported to be low. So far 
as the province of Bengal is cencerned,. 
the heavy reduction in the sale of piece 
goods -is considered to be attributable 
more to the loss in purchasing power re- 
sulting from the low price of jute and 
other Indian agricultural products than 
to the boycott of foreign goods. 


Rehabilitation Plan 
For Santo Domingo: 
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Special Relief Agent Confers 
With President Hoover 


Eliot Wadsworth, former, Assistant 
has been 
named by President Hoover as a special 
agent to inquire into reconstruction work 
in Santo Domingo following the recent 
hurricane, conferred with President 
Hoover Sept. 24 on the eve of his de- 


* 


“We will try to work out some kind of 
a general plan whereby the Dominican 
Republic can get the financial help neces- 
sary for reconstruction and for putting 
the city back on its feet,” Mr. Wads- 
worth said following his conference with 
the President. “No estimates have been 
made that I know of as to how much will 


" 


Mr. Wadsworth will be accompanied 
by Joseph T. McGurk of the Latin-Amer- 
ican division of the State Department. 

Under the convention of 1924, the, Do- 
minican Republic, whose customs collec- 
tions are in the hands of a general re- 
ceiver appointed by the President of the 
United States, cannot increase its public 
debt without theconsent of this country, 
Mr. Wadsworth said it is his understand. 
ing that the public debt is something 
under $20,000,000, and that it is con- 
tinually being reduced by sinking fund 
applications. 
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« ’ the people in the community are espe- 
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* Contract Given (Maritime Tonnage Increases 


° 


4 


For Air Mail in 
South America 


Route From Dutch Guiana to 

Brazil 

mately 3,275 Miles, Post 
Office Announces 


The air mail contract over the route 
from Paramaribo Dutch Guiana, to 
Santos, Brazil, has been awarded to the 
Pan American Airways, Incorporated, of 
New York City, Postmaster General 
Brown announced Sept. 24. 

The distance over the route is ap- 
proximately 3,275 miles each way, ac- 
cording to a statement from, the: Depart- 
ment, and the contracting concern is to 
receive $2 per mile each way for the| 
carrying of the mails for a load not ex- 
ceeding 800 pounds, plus a rate of $1 
a pound per 1,000 miles or pro rata 
thereof for greater or less mileage for 
any excess mails to be carried. 


Service to Be Weekly 


e service will be weekly, and will 
statt Oct. 20, according to the statement! 
which follows in full text: | 
} Postmaster General Brown Sept. 24, 
awarded to the Pan American Airways, 
Incorporated, of New York City, N. Y., 
the contract for carrying the mails by air 
from Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana, to San- 
tos, Brazil, a distance of approximately 
8,275 miles each way. The concern is to 
receive $2 a mile each way for carrying 
the mails over this route for a specified 
load of not exceeding 800 pounds, plus 
a rate of $1 a pound per 1,000 miles or 
pro rata thereof for greater or less mile- 
age for any excess mails required to be 
carried. The service is to be a weekly one 
ona schedule satisfactory to the Post- 
master General and the contract will run 
from Oct. 20, 1930, to Jan. 8, 1939. 

To Serve Wide Area ae 

This route, when put into operation, 
will tap the eastern coast of South 
America, and will mean that South 
America will be practically surrounded 
by air mail routes. The new route will 
provide air mail facilities, in addition to 
Paramaribo and Santos, for the cities 
of Cayenne, French Guiana; Para, State 
oi Para; Maranhao, State of Maranhao; 
Fortaleza, State of Ceara; Natal, State 
of Rio Grande do Norte; Pernambuco, 
State of Pernambuco; Bahia, State of 
Bahia; Victoria, State of Espirito’ Santo, 
and Rio de Janeiro, all ¢fties along the'| 
eastern coast of South America. 


y 


ress in American shipping has been 
highly encouraging and tonnage has been 
increased 550 per cent sinvc 1914, the 
Commissioner of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, S. S. Sandberg, stated Sept. 
24, in an address at the launching of the 
steamship “‘Borinquen” at Quincy, Mass. 

The United States shipping companies 
are “in this business to stay,’”’ Mr. Sand- 
berg said, pledging that the interest of 
the Federal Government in developing 
and maintaining a merchant marine will 
be maintained after all the Federal lines 
are in private hands. The shipbuilding 
industry of this country has risen from 
an obscure position to second place 
among the nations, he added. 

Mr. Sandberg praised the record of 
Massachusetts in shipbuilding, pointing 
out that many of the fast and famous 
packets and clippers of early days were 
built in that State and that lately” the 
aircraft carrier “Lexington,” the fastest 
large ship afloat, was built in Massa- 
chusetts. His address follows in full 
text: 


Massachusetts Shipbuilding 
Record Is Praised 


Massachusetts can feel proud of her 
record as a builder of ships. Nearly 
300 years have elapsed between the 
launching of Governor Winthrop’s 
“Blessing of the Bay” and the ps 
quen” which has just slid down the ways. 
During these three centuries Massachu- 
setts has produced vast numbers of 
ships, among them many famous ships— 
both merchantmen and guardians of the 
peace. 


Time does not permit me to speak at 
length on the interesting maritime his- 
tory of this State, but, in passing, I 
would be remiss if I did not pay tribute 
to that master mind and creator of beau- 
tiful ships—Donald McKay, whose fam- 
ous packets and clippers were the pride 
and products of your State and known 
throughout the world for their swiftness, 
strength and beauty. These ships set 
a new standard in the days of sail and 
the products of Donald McKay were 
largely responsible for this country’s 
claim to the title of “Mistress of the 
Seas” in the middle. part of the last 
century. 


Both in the days of sail and steam 


building of famous ships. Among the 





Arkansas College 
Asks Radio Station! 


Testimony Given for and, 
Against Proposed Station 


-— | 

The testimony of those opposed to and 
favoring the granting of an application 
for a broadcasting station to the Arkan- 
sas Agriculture and Mechanical College, 
at Jonesboro, Ark:, on a frequency of 
1,120 kilocycles,. unlimited time, was 
heard: by ‘an: examiner for the Federal 
Radio Commission Sept. 24. 

Senator Caraway (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas, testifying in behalf of the college 
group, said that he endorses the applica- 
tion of the eollege to erect a station, be- 
cause (1) the college, a noted institution 
in his State with more than 15,000 
alumni, is located in his home town, and 
(2) he feels that the programs to be 
breadcast by the station would prove of 
gr-at‘interest and benefit to the people of 
thai community. 


Senator Caraway said that 85 per cent: 


of the programs which the college sta- 
tion would broadcast would be on educa- 
tional and religious subjects, and that 


cially interested in crop and market re- 
ports which would be sent out by the 
station, President Case, of the college, 
also spoke im favor of the college appli- 
cation. Charles Sykes was the attorney 
for the college. 

The application was opposed by Wil- 
liam J. Beard, operator of Station 
KBTM, at Paragould, Ark., 18 miles from 
Jonesboro, who said that his station cov- 
ers the area which the college station | 
would cover, if granted, and that there 
is not enough business in that area for 
two stations. 


Army Flying Reduced | 


As Economy Measure 


Gen. Fechet Makes Announce- 
ment Similar to Navy’s 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
plane ,the Chief pointed out, are the 
most economical methods of traveling 
and also enable officers of the Air Corps 
to save considerable time. 

There is no possibility that construc- 
tion of Randolph Field—the ‘West 
Point of the air”’—will be hurried in an 
effort to save operation costs for 
schools of the Air Corps, Maj. Gen. 
Fechet asserted. When the new Texas 
school is ready for students next Fall, 
there will be an economy in mainte- 
ance, however, he said, because one of 

e two present primary schools will be 
placed on an inoperative status and the 
second will be turned over to troops. 

Seventeen Air Corps stations in the 
country contain the majority of per- 
sonnel and equipment, a recent bulletin 
shows, but additional Air Corps troops 
are located at five other fields and at 
six repair and storage depots. 

There is small chance that the other 
airships and balloons of the Navy will be 
withdrawn from service as an economy, 
Secretary Adams said, because the cost 
of operation of these is comparatively 
small, : 

The matter of laying up the “Los 
Angeles” for an indeterminate period was 
one economy measure which previously 
was studied, it was said at the Depart- 
ment. The need for the dirigible for 
training purposes cannot be overlooked, 
the Bureau of Aeronautics declared. 

Operation and maintenance of the 
“Los Angeles” in 1929 cost $354,457.02, 
it was testified during hearings on the 
1931 appropriations bill, while during 
hearings on the supply bill for 1930 Rear 
Admiral William A. Moffett, Chief of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics, stated the 
estimated cost of operation for the air- 
ship was $291,283. he 

Reduction of flying activities, an- 
nounced by the Department Sept. 23, 
was for only the current fiscal year, Sec- 
retary Adams said in response to ques- 
tions, but it is impossible. to State 
whether Such an effort to retrench will 





y be'continued in the following fiscal year, 


} 


clippers whose names will be perpetuated 
with the romance of the sea are the 
“Flying Cloud,” “Sovereign of the Seas” 
and the “Glory of the Seas,” creations of 
Donald McKay. 

The frigate “Constitution,” built in 
Boston in the latter part of the eight- 
eenth century and being reconditioned in 
the same place at the present time, will 


Nearly 550 Per Cent Since 1914 Sought by Two 


Fleet of 700 American Ships Aggregating Four Million 
Tons Said to Be Operating on 83 Lines in Foreign 
Trade by Shipping Board Commissioner 


Covers Approxi-' Quincy, Mass., Sept. 24.—Recent prog-; perpetuate the traditions and heroic 


deeds of the men of our Navy. 

_Of more recent times the aircraft car- 
rier “Lexington,” which holds th€ record 
as the speediest large ship in the world, 
is also a Massachusetts product. 

I want to congratulate both the own- 
ers and builders of the “Borinquen” and 
to express my sincere wish and hope 
that this fine unit to our expanding mer- 
chant marine will find a place in your 
roster of famous ships and that she may 
have a long life of distinguished and 
honorable service. / 

It is evident from the activities of this 
yard that your State is sharing in the 
revival of our shipbuilding industry. 


Complete Private Ownership 
Of Shipping Lines Predicted 


_ Progress in American shipping dur- 
ing the past several years has been highly 
encouraging. The transfer of Govern- 
ment-owned lines to private interests 
has been going on at a fast pace and the 
|time is rapidly approaching when all the 
American-flag services will be under pri- 
vate operation. 


Let is be definitely understood that 
when the transfer is accomplished the 
United States Government will still re- 
tain the interest it has had in the ulti- 
mate success of a privately-owned Ameri- 
can merchant marine. 

We owe the recent progress, largely, 
ito the beneficial legislation contained in 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1922. It 
has not only stimulated interest in t 





tus to the much needed revival of the 
shipbuilding industry which has risen 
from a relatively obscure position to that 
of second place in world shipbuilding. 

There are, at this time, almost a half 
million gross tons of seagoing vessels 
building in American shipyards, setting 
a new mark for peacetime operatigns. 

By consistent and determined &ffort 
|the Government, with the support of 
American ship owners, has made con- 
— progress during the past dec- 
ade. 

The conditions prevailing during the 





period of establishment of American}(3) distance of points from transmitter. 


flag services were such that the 
recorded is significant. 


Our efforts to reestablish ourselves on 
the seas began during the shipping 
jslump of 1921.. The ships put into 


progress 


Massachusetts has contributed to the|Setvice were those built to meet an} 


emergency and lacked many of the fa- 
cilities necessary for successful compe- 
tition in liner service. In many in- 
stances our ships were competing with 
those which were designed to meet: the 
requirements of the trades, and in 
trades in which our competitors were 
firmly intrenched. 

Despite the numerous handicaps we 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.] 


| Topica Survey of Federal Government 


Many Publications Are Issued 
On Studies by Bureau of Mines 


Data Collected Valuable to 


Various Industries, Individ- 


uals and Communities 


Topic IV: Communications: 


Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


Communications. 


By John 
Chief Engineer, Informatio 


HEN new publications are ready 

for issuance, destrintive leaflets 

are prepared by the Information 
Division and mailed to all who have 
expressed the desire to receive them. 
Descriptive notices of Reports of In- 
vestigations and Information Circulars 
are mailed to a separate list. 

At the same time a condensed state- 
ment summarizing the results and con- 
clusions given in the publication are 
prepared and released to the techincal, 
trade, and daily press, by which they 
are extensively used. 

Similar statements for the press are 
also prepared and issued at the con- 
clusion of outstanding investigations 
by Bureau engineers and. before pub- 
lications giving the full’ details are 
ready for issuance, thus making the 
findings promptly available to the 
public. 

Exhibits illustrating various phases 
of Bureau work—such, for example, as 
the use of gas masks, the dangers of 
hydrogen sulphide, the value of rock 
dusting to prevent mine explosions— 
are prepared by the Information Divi- 
sion for conventions or expositions of 
scientific societies and manufacturers’ 
or producers’ associations, and for 
county or State fairs. 

* * 

AN important phase of the work of 

the Bureau of Mines is the study 
of the technology of the different 
mineral fuels—coal, coke, petroleum 
and its products, and natural gas. Its 
studies of the efficient utilization of 
fuels are of direct interest to every 
manufacturer and power-plant opera- 
tor, to the boiler-plant fireman, and 
even to the operator of the small do- 
mestic heating furnace. Various bul- 
letins on smoke prevention are applied 
for by those interested in civic better- 
ment, Research in internal-combus- 
tion engine fuels is of interest to the 
millions of owners of automobiles. 


The mining industry consumes the 
great bulk of the explosives manufac- 
tured in this country, and the Bureau 
has conducted extensive studies in this 
field. Investigations regarding the 
use of explosives in mining are equally 
valuable to the man who uses explo- 
sives in building roads or the blowing 
up of stumps. The Bureau’s investiga- 
tions looking toward more healthful 
and more sanitary conditions in the 
mining camps are equally adaptable to 
the needs of nonmining communities. 


* 


| Statistical reports on production and 


consumption of different mineral ma- 
terials are greatly valued by commer- 
cial and financial interests. 


divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present series deals with 


A. Davis, 


n Division, Bureau of Mines 
THE Bureau’s research in the devel- 
opment of mine-rescue oxygen- 
breathing apparatus has resulted in 
the designing of respirators and gas 
masks which have been of value to city 
firemen, railway train crews, workers 
in chemical industries, and many others 
whose daily labors expose them to dan- 
generous smoke and fume conditions. 
With its work appealing to such an 
extensive and varied audience, the 
Bureau naturally is the recipient of a 
large number of letters requesting in- 
formation and publications. In some 
years, more than 100,000 such letters 


of inquiry have been received touching | 


upon almost every conceivable subject 
of interest to the mineral and allied in- 
dustries, - 

Although it is the Bureau’s policy 
to refer to its specialists inquiries of 
a highly specialized and technical na- 
ture, in the majority of cases the In- 
formation Division is able to save the 
time and energy of these specialists by 
answering the more general inquiries. 

Approximately 750 general, techni- 
cal and scientific libraries in all parts 
of the country are depositaries for all 
Bureau of Mines publications, thus ren- 
dering the Bureau’s reports available 
to millions of readers. About 400,000 
copies of the Bureau’s printed pub- 
lications and 300,000 of its mimeo- 
graphed publications are given free 
distribution annually. In addition, 
about 75,000 of the printed publica- 
tions are distributed in a sales basis by 
the Superintendent of Documents. 

* * * 


HE Bureau of Mines has a large col- 

lection of educational industrial 
motion-picture films which show dif- 
ferent steps in the production, treat- 
ment, and utilization of the essential 
mineral materials or illustrate safe 
methods of mining and preparing min- 
erals. The films are produced through 
the ‘cooperation of industrial concerns, 
which defray their cost; but the super- 
vison of production and the circulation 
of these films come within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Information Division. 

On June 30, 1929, the collection con- 
tained 563 sets of films, comprising 


1,473 reels, each approximately 1,000 | 


feet in length. During the fiscal year 
1929, the films were shown on 9,000 
occasions before an estimated attend- 
ance of 2,375,000 persons. Circulation 


is centered at the Pittsburgh Experi- | 


ment Station of the Bureau, with 16 
subdistribution points throughout the 
country. The films are loaned to 
schools, churches, and clubs, civic, busi- 
ness and military organizations, min- 
ers’ local unions, and other interested 
bodies, without cost other than for 
transportation. 


In the next of this series of articles, to appear in the issue of Sept. 26, Anne 
G. Cross, Librarian, Department of Commerce, will discuss the publications and 
statistics on trade conditions which are available in the Derartment’s library. 
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purchase of lines but it has given med first six month of the current year the 


Greater Power 


Radio Stations 


Both WCAU in Philadelphia 
_ And WHAS in Louisville 
Request 50 Kilowatts of 


Federal Commission 


Radio Station WCAU, in Philadelphia, 
is the only Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem station in the second zone which is 
applying for 50 kilowatts of power and 
for that reason its application should be 
granted, Mabel Walker Willebrandt, at- 
torney for the station, told the Radio 
Commission Sept. 24. Fifty kilowatts is 
the maximum power permitted to sta- 
tions. 

Mrs. Willebrandt contended that there 
is a demand in the area surrounding 
Philadelphia for this company’s pro- 
grams. The demand is based on the fact 
that the programs of the station have 
been well accepted, and the station de- 
sires more power to give its audiences 
better service, she said. 


The station has been a success finan- 
cially because the audiences have been 
well satisfied with its programs and pol- 
icies, Mrs. Willebrandt said. The sta- 
tion makes no attack on any one, she 
declared. 


Leon Levy, president of the Universal 
Broadcasting Company, a New Jersey 
|orga.ization, which operates Station 
|; WCAU, was the first witness in behalf 
jof the station. He was examined by 
|Isaac Levy, an ettorney for the station. 
Leon Levy testified that during the 


station did a business of $241,330,, and 
is expected to do equally as weil for the 
|second half of the year. Backers of the 
station estimate the cost of construction 
of a 50-kilowatt station at $300,000, and 
are willing to expend the money, he 
stated. If the application’is granted the 
station will move to a new site either at 
Philmont, Pa., or Valley Forge, he said. 
Interference Not Anticipated 

Radio reception in and around Phila- | 
delphia, Mr. Levy stated, is unsatisfac; 
tory for the following reasons: (1) Lack | 
of power; (2) absorption by buildings; 


| He explained that the station is the| 
jonly one in Philadelphia which operates | 
jon a power of more than 500 watts. 
|The requested increase of power, he 
| said, will not cause any intereference to 
other stations. 


According to the unit system, he said, 
Pennsylvania is farther below its quota 
than any other State, and if the 50 kilo- 
watts is allowed it still would not be 
| over the, quota. 


| The total operating cost per month 
of the station is about $26,000, and the 
total income about $44,000, Mr. Levy 
stated, 

John Leitch, technical supervisor of 
the station, also testified in behalf of the 
station. 


The experimental stage of high-power 
radio broadcasting is past and the finan- 
cial backers of station WHAS, in Louis- 
ville, Ky., are ready to make expendi- 
tures necessary to operate a 50-kilowatt 
station, Swagger Shirley, attorney for 
the station, stated before the Commis- 
sion at a hearing Sept. 23. 

The statement was made during tes- 
timony in connection with the appli- 
cation of the station for a power of 
50 kilowatts on a cleared channel. 


50-Kilowatt Power Asked 





¢ 


Campaign Committee Studies 
Finances of Victor R, Seymour 


at Seward, and S. R. McKelvie at Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mr. McKelvie had also 
called him from Chicago. and: reversed 
the charges. P 

Examination of Jess Pemberton and A. 
B. Nebelsieck, managers of the Western 
Union and Postal Telegraph companies, 
respectively, failed to disclose that Mr. 
Seymour had any account with either, 
nor\was there any record of messages 
sent to and by him. The managers 
agreed to hunt through their files and 
try to find such messages. 


Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
Chairman of the Committee, read into 
the record the letter and affidavit of Ed- 
ward Keating, editor and publisher of 
“Labor,” national weekly, published by 
standards railroad organizations, regard- 
ing the contribution of- organized labor 
to Senator Norirs’ candidacy. 


“Before the Committee left Washing- 
ton,” he said, “complaints were repeat- 
edly heard that labor was spending thou- 
sands on thousands in the interest of 
Senator Norris; that two or three men 
were canvassing Nebraska for him 
throughout the year. This letter and affi- 
davit disclose that three special editions 
of “Labor” were printed, and two circu- 


campaigned for Senator Norris this Suln- 
mer at a total cost of $2,057. The Com- 
mittee has statements of expenditures 
of all senatorial candidates but one, and 
expects to have that before the day is 
over.” ; 


Perjury Cases Forecast 


The hearing is by no means finished, 
Senator Nye said, though neither Paul 
Johnson nor Mr. Norris, of Broken Bow, 
will be recalled. The Committee will 
stay in Lincoln until its work is finished, 
and early in October will go to Tennes- 
see and hold hearings at Nashville and 
Memphis. North Carolina is next on the 
list, the city as yet to be designated. 

“IT will say - without hesitancy,” the 
chairman went on, “that perjury proceed- 
ings may be expected to result from this 
hearing. The task of the committee is 
merely to gather facts and lay them be- 
fore the Senate, with a view,to enact- 
ing legislation further to eliminate unfair 
campaigning. We expect witnesses to 
tell the truth. I we are satisfied that 
they are not telling the truth, the Senate 
could hardly maintain its dignity asking 
for perjury proceedings. The actual 
proceedings are up to the District At- 
torneys in the various States. 

“As to illegal expenditures in behalf of 
candidates, there is no provision for pros- 
ecution, unless corporations should run 
afoul of the law. Their contribution to 
political campaigns is more or less regu- 
lated by law. The work of the commit- 
tee, however, is to ascertain the facts, 
and only that.” 

George W. Norris, of Broken Bow, filed 
for the primary at the request of Victor 
Seymour, of Lincoln, and not on his own 
motion as he had testified Sept. 22, he 
admitted before Senator Nye on Sept. 23. 
His change of statement followed re- 
cantation by A. Paul Johnson, attorney, 
of Broken Bow, who prepared his filing 
papers for him, of the story he had main- 
tained through every session of the hear- 





Mr. Shirley said: “We believe the 
Commission can grant the 50-kilowatt 
power to this station without interfer- 
jing with any other stations, and that 
|with such power WHAS could -render 
| better service. 

“The islolated nature of the area sur- 
rounding this station intensifies the 
need of additional broadcasting facili- 
ties in order that WHAS might better 
serve its listening public.” 
| Credo Fitch Harris, manager of the 
| station, said that the Louisville Times 
jand Courier Journal Newspaper Com- 
pany is the financial backer of the sta- 
| tion and that the approximate value of 
|the company is between $5,000,000 and 
| $10,000,000. The station itself, he said, 
| represents an investment of $171,000. 

The station has been operating at a 
loss, Mr. Harris said, the monthly oper- 
ation cost being about $19,000 and the 
|monthly income about $15,000. The reg- 
lular pay roll for talent, Mr. Harris 
| stated, is $1,179 and for other employes 
lis $1,805. 

Profit Not Primary Purpose 

| “We do not operate the station for 
|the primary purpose of making a profit, 
but with the idea of giving good pro- 
|grams for the benefit of the public 
}interest,” he declared. 

“We charge $360 per hour at night 
‘for advertising programs, but we do 
| not accept commercial programs which 
|we think are questionable.” 
| WHAS was the first station to prove 
| the practicability of radio reception from 
jan underground location, and was the 
|first to carry ‘on a sustained two-way 
|conversation between an airplane and 
{the ground, he stated. 
| In the station there is ample room 
|for the installation of the additional fa- 
\cilities necessary for the 50 kilowatts, 
Mr. Harris said, and it is expected that 
the necessary equipment would cost the 
station about $115,000. 

Mr. Harris stated the station at pres- 
ent is on the air 17 hours and 15 minutes 
on week days and 13 hours on Sundays. 

Agricultural programs, he claims, show 
a need of more time arid power for broad- 
casting. 
| 


\lowa Highway Work 


| 


Total of $7,019,855 Spent for 
Improvements in One Month 


State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, Sept. 24. 


In August Iowa expended one of the 
|largest amounts on record for road im- 
| provement in one month—$7,019,855— 
|the State Auditor, J. W. Long, stated 
jorally Sept. 18, y 

This was for primary road improve- 
ment only. In addition, many counties 
jare engaged in secondary road ,improve- 
iment projects. , 
| The amount spent for paving alone in 
| August, Mr. Long reported, was $4,- 
696,114, 

The auditor reported that the total of 
county road bonds authorized up to 
| Aug. 31 was $102,966,657. 


| 
| 


Sets Record in August 


SS 


NEW 
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lated in Nebraska, and that two men) 


r| 


Senate. Inquiry Told of Bank Accounts Maintained in 
Nebraska by Man Said to Have Influenced 
Candidacy.of George W. Norris 


fing. This in turn followed the revela- 
tion by Mr. Seymour’s stenographer, 
Ester Marie Altoy, that she had written 
the statement with which Mr. 
announced his candidac 
nized it in print. 

_Mr. Seymour maintained an office in 
Lincoln the first half of the year, she 
testified, for the sole purpose of cam- 
paigning for Mr. Stebbins and against 
Senator Norris. Among many men he 
had in the field she named Clarence A. 
Davis, of Holdrege, former State Attor- 
ney General and now counsel for a power 
company; W. E. Shuman of North Platte, 
attorney for Mr. Norris at the hearing, 
who denied her statement; and a Mr. 
Hardenbroob, of Ord. She told of others 
who were frequently there, and said’ Mr. 
Seymour conferred with several men be- 
fore handing her the Norris announce- 
ment to type. 

After Mr. Johnson’s correction of his 
testimony, Mr. Norris was called to the 
stand. He wanted to go on the stand 
Sept. 24, but Senator Nye said, “Let’s do 
it now.” 
Nye said: 

“Mr. Johnson returned to the stand 
with every appearance of sincere repent- 

ce a 

d don& Mr. Norris gives no such in- 
dication and we want no more from him. 
The Committee will follow its own course 
with him henceforth.” 


Senator Nye said he would have incor- 
porated into the record a clipping from 
a Lincoln newspaper of July 22, embody- 
ing the first interview with Mr. Norris 
of Broken Bow after he reappeared from 
a vacation. The headline was “Broken 
Bow Man Says Nye Will Find Nothing 
Wrong.” 

“Not of Own Choosing” 

“George W. Norris .was not a candi- 
date for the Senate of his own choosing,” 
A. Paul Johnson began Sept. 23 when, 
after having been questioned at intervals 
all day, he came back and expressed a 
desire to tell the whole truth. 


“I thought when he came to me to 
have his filing for the Railway Commis- 
sion prepared that he was going into the 
race voluntarily, but afterward he told 
me that several people had approached 
him and suggested that he run for the 
senatorial nomination. He said Ira Bey- 
non was the first one. 

“He said parties close to Stebbins had 

made the suggestion, but did not men- 
tion any names. I told him he was a 
big fool to run for any office considering 
the job he already had. » 
' “Seymour told me Norris could not 
lose, that if he weren’t nominated, and 
anything detrimental to him came out 
of the campaign, and he lost his job, 
Seymour would see that he got at least 
as good a one. He said the expenses 
of Norris’ campaign would be paid by 
him, and I assumed he'meant ffom party 
funds as he told me he was a very in- 
fluential Republican. 

“When George told me the Drake boys 
wanted to make contact with him at 
Kearney, I agreed to see them, though 
I told him it was foolish. I told -Sey- 
mour the same thing in the presence of 
one or both of the Drakes. They were 
insistent that he run for the Senate and 


Norris 
y and had recog- 
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that. he not run for the Railwa 
mission. Seymour said he would” 
Broken Bow to see Norris if necessatyy 
“I went home the next day and to 
George all this, and he was inteére; d. 
On July 2 he said he had decided to file 
for the Senate,.and I paeaes the filing 
for him. I came to Lincoln for an op-= 
eration on my eye, and saw Seymour 
and told him. He was greatly pleased, 
I don’t know whose idea it was that 
George should leave town for a while.” 
Mr. Norris had testified Sept. 22 that © 
he could not afford a compe and 
thought he would get good publicity, and 
at the same time avoid reporters by dis- 
appearing. yachts 
“A few days later,” Mr. Johnson éon- 
tinued, “I received an envelope from 
Lincoln containing a $500 Government © 
bond. There was no letter, but I as=_ 
sumed it came from Seymour, e 
the bond to George on July 3, and that 
day I had two telephone callg’ from Ee id 
coln, asking why his filing nh 
not been received. I told was 
calling that the petition had mailed ~ 
that day. I received from Seymour a 
statement with which Norris was to an- 
nounce his candidacy, and gave it to 
him. I do not know who had suggested: ~ 
it, though Seymour had once asked if 
Norris had prepared one. He also asked 
if George had an-attorney for the héar- ~ 
ing before Secretary of State Mars 
|asked where he was, and said he should , 
be kept informed. I saw Seymour in, 
|Lincoln shortly, and at _his request. I 
| wired George’s father in Kansas to have - 
|him call Seymour at one of the tele-~— 
| phone numbers.” i 
It had previously. been testified that 
this wire resulted in Mr. Norris’ retain-* 
ing Mr. Shuman of North Platte, | 
|though he did not know him and had? 
|never seen him. * 


; 
i 





Reasons for Evasion 

“JT evaded the committee’s questions,” 
Mr. Johnson concluded, “to protect Nor- 
lris and Seymour and everybody. No- 
body in Broken Bow was concerned with 
the matter that I know of, nor was 
Clarence A. Davis. I still can’t recall” 
those telephone calls to Davis at Hol-— 
drege, made from my house the last 
week in June, but I will check them and 
report to the committee. ¥ 

“It was Seymour who suggested that 
George take a vacation, and said t ; 
cost of it would be charged to campaign ~ 
expense and paid by him. In Kearney — 
he gave: me $50 for the filing fee, and | 
insisted that I take it so as to be pre-. 
pared if George decided to run for the 
Senate. I don’t know if it was arranged 
to pay Mr. Shuman’s fee. I never saw — 
him until yesterday in this room. , 

“Seymour asked me at Kearney to 
j/keep his name out of the matter, saying ; 
he couldn’t afford to be involved. So 
far as I know, his whole idea was to. 
ibeat Senator Norris, and I assumed he 
|had an anti-Norris fund with which to» 
finance George Norris’ campaign. It. 
might have been party money, but I 
tave not any idea whether it was. I 
have no evidence that the power trust 
was concerned.” 

Under questioning Mr. Norris ad- 
mitted that the statement of his can- 


didacy had been written by some one 
else, he thought by Oscar Drake, since. 
he had furnished Mr. Drake his family 
history and war service record. It was 
mailed to him and he made some cor-. | 
irections in it and returned it to Mr. 
Johnson from Colorado. 

Senator Dale elicited from him an™ 
admission that he had falsely stated that’ 
he was running unsolicited, and that‘he ’ 
was responsible for everything in the 
announcement. 


e 
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YORK’S FAMOUS SKYLINE ... By day, sharp-etched and towering against the sky. By night, a mystic city of myriad lights, ~ 


‘ 


Every B & O traveler 
to New York may see this inspiring sight 


Apparently we have substituted a 
pleasant-experience for what once 
was a tedious part of the journey. 


reaches Jersey City, comfortable 


AVE you entered or left New 
York by our open-air route? 


When your Baltimore & Ohio ttain 


Motor Coaches are waiting right 


alongside the track to receive you. 


The B & O Motor Coach takes you di- 
rectly from the trainside to any one of 
these Retain «++ 122 East 42d 
Street... 15 Columbus Circle... 35 
West 33d Street... 191 Joralemon 
Street, Brooklyn. Or you may, if you 
choose, get off at any of the nine other 
points, at or near principal hotels. 
Each station offers complete ticket and 
Pullman office facilities, waiting-room, 
checking, and porter service. 





Bonds authorized but unsold, awaiting 
\the beginning of the jects for which 
| they were intended, t@@@led $19,595,367. 


/ 


79,000 OF US 


across the Hudson River, and you 
have the opportunity to view New 
York’s famed skyline—a - moving 
sight, even for people who have 
spent all their lives in the city. You 
pass right by huge transatlantic 
liners lying at their piers. 


the city crowds or traffic. You are 


Swift ferries carry your Coach 


, 
You relax, with no concern for 


INVITE 


esti 
New York. Many thousand more 
men and women ride into New 
York with us now than when we 
had only one terminal in the city, 


sped through interesting old sections 
to one of our three Motor-Coach 
stations in the hotel, theatre, or 
residential districts, or to a fourth 
in Brooklyn. If you prefer to get off 
at a hotel on the way, there are 
nine intermediate route stops. 


You have no taxicab expense or 


bother. No walking, or climbing 
stairs. You do not even have to 
worry over hand baggage: checked 
on the train, it is turned over to 
you when you leave the Coach. 


Trayelers seem to like this inter- 
way of entering and leaving 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


YOU TO RIDE ON* OUR RAILROAD 
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carbon dioxide refrigerant with a 
‘tempera 

- Yeproduci sound on phonogra oh 
' records and talking pictures, a radio 
" Joud-speaker, a self-serving grocery store 


: ngement, equipment for a dog rac- 
ime tenck,.gonerete mixers, highway con- 
. 


‘ tiv ence methods of preserv- 
he ts nd patents on neckties and 
wash hines motor parts form part 
ef the ct matter involved in the 23 



























the docket of the Supreme Court of the 
United States awaiting its consideration 
during the October. 1930, term. 


arising from trade mark matters. One 
of these relates to the use of the mark 
“4711” on a toilet water, Eau de Cologne, 
the patented formula for which was held 
by a member of the German firm of Mul- 
hens & Kropff. , 5 : 

In the petition for a writ of certiorari 
in the case of Carbice Corporation of 











ment Corporation, No. 54, the court is 
asked to pass upon the question of 
whether the Dry Ice Corporation o 
America can compel its licensees, or the 
purchasing public, to buy from it an un- 

tented preparation, solid carbon diox- 

le, for use in unpatented containers 
which it manufactures. 


Nature of Refrigerant 
Container Described 


The method of producing carbon di- 
oxide or the solid carbon dioxide itself 
is not made the subject of the patent, it 
is explained in the petitioner’s brief. The 
patent is directed to a-particular man- 
ner of arranging the unpatented com- 
modity with respect to foodstuffs within 
the container. By placing the solid car- 
bon dioxide in the center of the material 
it evaporates into a gaseous state with- 
out pasing through ,a liquid state, the 
carbon dioxide gas thus produced being 









degrees and has a refrigerative effect on 
the material being refrigerated and 
forms a gaseous insulation for the solid 
carbon dioxide. . 

Both the Carbice Corporation and the 
Dry Ice Corporation were engaged in 
that manufacture and sale of the prepa- 
ration and the containers, it is noted. 
The District Court dismissed a bill com- 
plaining of infringement of the Dry Ice 
patent by the Carbice company. Certi- 






orari having been granted, the Court is} 


asked to rule upon the reversal of that 
judgment by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit. _ 

A question, said in the petition for a 
writ of certiorari to be of wide and gen- 
eral public interest especially because of 
the “recent efforts of the American Tele- 


phone & Telegraph Co., General soetrte, | 
o 1 


Westinghouse, Radio Corporation 
America and others, to subdivide- the 
monopoly granted by a patent into as 
many parts in the same geographical 
territory as there are different possible 
“yses or fields of business,” is raised in 
the case of Pacent Reproducer Corpora- 
tion v. Western Electric Co., et al, No. 
890. The court has not as yet acted 
upon the petition. a 

The patents involved, it is stated, are 
various apparatus, devices and systems 
for recording sound for the production of 
records used on phonographs or in con- 
nection with the exhibition of pittures. 

It is the claim of the petitioner that 
the Circuit Court of Appeals has erro- 
neously held that by the grant of an ex- 
clusive license limited to particular fields 
of. use, the monopoly conferred by letters 
patent for inventions, and the right to 
sue as co-plaintiff with the owner of the 
patents for infringements thereof, may 
in effect, be divided into parts according 
to particular fields of use. This division, 
it is alleged, is without warrant of stat- 
ute and has made a revolutionary de- 
parture in the practice of ‘patent law. 


Question of Exclusive 
License Presented 


‘ “Cems 9986) = 
d Trade Mark Litigation 


Consideration of Members 


of 140 degrees, devices | acter, or if not, w 


_ patent and trade mark cases already-on | 


j 
Three of the 23 cases involve lit*gation 


America v. American Patents Develop- | 


of a temperature of approximately 110| 


0 
india from any other fresh| 





Court Summarized! 


During Coming Session 
Legal Questions for 








is of a primary char- 
hether it —- es 
tively high generic rank entitling the! 
pugnuien in either case to a liberal con- | 
struction and whether the es 
copy of the claim avoids infringement 
by ascribing to it or its elements a no- 
menclature different from the patentee’s 
glossary in structural engineering with 
‘no difference in function, operation and| 
| result. : 

The first of these petitions has been | 
|granted by the court and the second has) 
not as yet been submitted. 


In two cases already heard by the 
court but restored to the docket for re- | 
argument a machine for placing con-) 
lerete by. means of compressed air 1s| 
|involved. The cases are Powers-Ken-| 
inedy Contracting Corp. v. Concrete Mix- 
ling and Conveying Co., No. 3, and Con-| 
crete Mixing & Conveying Co. v. R. C.| 
Storrie & Co., No. 4. 

Both suits question the validity of the 
so-called McMichael Patent, claimed in 
ithe petition of the Powers-Kennedy Com-| 


|pany to be one “of great and far-reach- | 
jing industrial importance.” 

Decision Refuses to 4 
|Limit Use of Process | 
| It is explained that, under the decision | 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals for the} 
Second Circuit, the patent was held valid | 
and in effect, a pioneer patent and as| 
|such would completely control the pneu-| 
|matic placing of concrete for the life 
lof the patent. The decision of the Cir-| 
lcuit Court of Appeals. for the Ninth; 
|Circuit held substantially that the pneu-| 
matic placing of concrete is free to all.! 
This industry, it is pointed out, not only | 
is of vast proportions but extends to all! 
parts of the country and affects many | 
thousands of building projects, of all) 
| kinds. | 


In the brief in support of the Concrete 
| Mixing Company’s petition it is pointed | 
out that the system of placing concrete, 
‘is used ‘practically to the exclusion of | 
| all other means, for placing concrete lin- 
|ings in tunnels, subways and similar en- 
| gineering projects.” a, 
| Prior to Mr. McMichaels invention, it 1s | 
| explained, tunnels, subways and the like} 
| were lined with concrete by the slow) 
and expensive method of hand shoveling 
and tamping concrete behind the forms. 
Mr. McMichael produced an apparatus 
‘which, by the application of air to con- 
| crete in a very particular way, shoots it| 
| through pipes to and behind the tunnel 
forms and does this without separating | 
ithe rock, sand and cement constituting 
the aggregate of the concrete. oe 

Another patent involving construction 
problems is involved in the case of Fin- 
jley v. NacDougald Construction Co., 
|No. 300. If the court grants the peti-| 
tion for a writ of certiorari in this case 
lit will be.asked to pass upon the valid- 
ity of patent covering a method of road 
building. a 

The purpose of the patent, it is stated | 
in the petition, is to secure the comple- | 


whether this patent 





s 





| 





tion and building of a roadway to which | 
[the binding medium had been applied 
on undisturbed, unrutted stone. | 
} * 
Public Interest Alleged | 
\In Fruit Preservative | 
The question of whether a fresh| 
range, sold in the market as such and) 
orange save by careful and _ painstaking 
chemical analysis: of its rind, can be 
| made the subject of.a patent monopoly 
on the ground that such orange 1s an} 
“article of manufacture” is raised in the 
case of American Fruit Growers, Inc. v. 
Brogdex Co., No. 48. | 
| The United States and the State of | 
| Florida have appeared in the suit as) 
jamicus curiae. In the brief of the lat- 
Iter the substantial public interest of the 
| patent which involves a process of pre- | 
lserving fruit was submitted in urging 


Substantially the same question of anj|the court’s review. 
“exclusive license” is presented in the| In 1924, the peti 
case of Chisholm v. Deitel, No. 460, which 
involves a patent for a book form sav- advocating the use of borax by growers 
ings bank. The patentee gave the plain-|and packers of citrus fruits.’ Later the 
tiff the patent for vanity cases only. It|patent was issued which involved the use 
is pointed out in the petition that the Cir-|of¢ borax in washing fruit.» In a suit 
cuit Court of Appeals rested its decision |in the District Court the charge of in- 
of the case largely upon the case of|fringement was sustained and the ruling 


tion expains, the De- 


partment of Agriculture issued a circular | 


Western Electric Co. et al. v. Pacent 
Reproducer Co. et al., delivered a few 
days prior to the argument in the pres- 
ent case. ; 

A conflict of opinion as to thé validity 
of a patent for a direct-acting, cone-type 
loud speaker for phonographs and radio 
sets is asked to be settled by the court 
in the cases of Lektophone Corporation 
v. Rola Co., No. 19, and Miller Bros, Co. 
v. Lektophone Corporation, No. 68. Pe- 
titions for writs of certiorari have been 
granted in both cases. 

It is pointed out in the petitions that 
the so-called Hopkins patent, owned by 
the Lektophone Corporation and involved 
in the litigation, has been held invalid by 
the Circuit Courts of Appeals for the 
Second and Ninth Circuits and by the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of 
Ohio. The Cireuit Court of Appeals for 
the Third Circuit, on the other hand, 
has held the patent to be valid. 

The Piggly Wiggly Corporation, in its 
case against the Jitney Jungle“Corpora- 
tion, No. 269, complains of the latter's 
alleged infringement of its patent for 
self-serving stores and contends that the 
latter company’s alleged use of their sys- 
tem constitutes unfair competition. A 
Special master and thhe two lower courts, 
it is explained in the petition upon which 
the court has not yet acted,f ound against 
the Piggly Wiggly Corporation on both 
of these contentions. 


Devices Said to Represent 















Extensive Investment 


The patents sued on, it is claimed in 
the petitioner’s brief, are the basis upon 


- which a very extensive and valuable busi- 
They are, 


mess has been established. 
joneer patents; it is claimed, and mark 
he beginning of successful distribution 
of foodstuffs by means of self-service 
stores. It is alleged that the business so 
built up represents an original invest- 
ment of nearly $1,500,000 along with 
many millions moxe for its development 
and expansion. 
Two cases, Smith v. Magic City Kennel 
‘Club, Inc., No. 77, and Smith v. Spring- 


'daleAmusement Park, Ltd., No. 315, in- 


volve the alleged infringement for an ap- 


- Paratus used at dog racing tracks to 
@arry the 
~ animals. 


lure ahead of the racing 


’ Conflicting decisions upon the validity 


' of the patent by the Circuit Courts of 
|) Appeals for the Fifth and Sixth Circuits 


vointed out in the petition. The 
estions presented in the briefs go to 


\ 


* 
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|was affirmed by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
|peals for the Third Circuit. ; | 

It is claimed that it is of vital impor-| 
|tance to the fruit growers of the country, 
particularly the growers of citrus fruits, 
ithat the alleged error of the lower courts | 
|be corrected by the Supreme Court. “If,” | 
lit is urged in the petition, “the use of | 
such old and well-known preservatives | 
las borax and boric acid for preserving | 
fresh citrus fruit can*be monopolized, 
‘other old preservatives may be monopo-| 
lized for other uses.” | 

In the case of Moore v. Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co., No. 265, which is | 
before the court on a petition for a writ 
of certiorari, a patent for a ventilating 
and dust removing system is involved! 
which is claimed not only to eliminate 
the fire hazard of grain elevators but 
not to affect the weight of the grain, as 
ithe old and well-known direct suction 
devices did. 

The invention, it is explained in the 
petition, was developed following the | 
explosion of the Northwestern elevator | 
lin Chicago in 1921. Mr. Moore, the 
inventor, now claims that the Baltimore 
|& Ohio Railroad has infringed his pat- 
lent in the erection of one of its ele- 
vators. 


Questian of Validity of 
| Necktie Patent Raised 


A necktie patent is involved in the 
case of Franc-Strohmenger & Cowan, 
Inc. v. Forchheimer et al., No. 305. The 
patent in question covers a necktie com- 
prising a body having folds, a woven 
fabric elastic or resilient lining in the 
tie body and loose stitching uniting the 
folds of the body and connecting* the 
woven elastic or resilient lining thereto. 

It is declared in the petition for a writ 
of certiorari which the court has granted 
that practically all of the better necktie 
manufacturers in this country are now 
making the patented tie either under 
| licens® or in defiance of the patent. As 
|in other cases, a conflict of opinion as 
to the validity of the patent is urged as 
|grounds for review. 

The application of the patent laws| 
|regulating the’ filing of disclaimers in| 





| 


ion among the Circuit Courts of Ap- 
i peals has been evidenced is asked to be 
determined by the court in the case of 
Ensten et al. vy. Simon Ascher & Co., 
No. 46. The petition for a writ of cer- 











CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal, and State Courts 


ee ee of adjoining owners—Contamination of 
we 

Owners of land adjoining a tract which a cemetery association proposed to 
use for cemetery purposes were not entitled to an injunction restraining an 
association from making such use of the land on the theory that the water in 
their wells would be contaminated, in view of evidence conclusively showin 
that it would be highly improbable for a germ to leave a dead body and trave 
downward to dry, Sandy or gravelly soil until it reached the water table and 
then be carried by the water table, which moves with extreme slowness, a 
distance of 200 feet until it could be deposited in one of the wells. 

Hite et al. v. Cashmere Cemetery Association et al.; Reid et al. v. Same; Wash. 
Sup. Ct., No. 22434, Sept. 8, 1930. 











Cemeteries—Extension—Injunction suit by adjoining owners—Depreciation in 
value of adjoining property— a 

Owners adjoining a tract which a cemetery association proposed to use for 
cemetery purposes in enlarging an existing cemetery were not entitled to an 
injunction restraining the association from using the land for such purpose 
on the ground that the value of their land would depreciate, where they had 
purchased their land after the establishment of the old cemetery. 

Hite et al. v. Cashmere Cemetery Association et al.; Reid et al. v. Same; Wash. 
Sup. Ct., No. 22434, Sept. 8, 1930. \ 


Contracts—Construction and operation—Contract between credit company and 
dealer—Loan—Purchase of accounts— yg 

A contract between a credit company and a dealer by which the credit com- 
pany agreed to “buy” from the dealer from time to time, such accounts re- 
ceivable as might be acceptable to it and to pay 77 per cent of the gross face 
value of each account offered upon its acceptance and the balance, less certain 
charges, upon payment to it in-full of the accounts,*and to render certain serv- 
ices for the dealer such as furnishing him credit information, financial advice, 
advice as to methods of keeping books, ete., and by which the dealer agreed to 
receive payments on the accounts assigned to the credit company at his office 
and to pay the credit company compensation at the rate of one-thirtieth of one 
per cent of the gross value of accounts accepted by it for each day from the 
date of acceptance until paid, plus $5 per $1,000 on the first 100,000 of accepted 
accounts, constituted a loan of moriey and not the sale of accounts. 

Brierley et al., Receivers, ete., v. Commercial Credit Co.; C. C. A. 8, No. 4357, 
Sept. 17, 1930. 








Interest—Rate—Stipulation for interest permitted by state of performance— 
The parties to a“contract may stipulate for the rate of interest permitted by 
the law of the State in which the contract is to be performed, although such 
rate is higher than that permitted by the law of the State in which the con- 
tract was made. 
Brierley et al., Receivers, etc., v. Commercial Credit Co.; C. C. A. 3, No. 4857, 
Sept. 17, 1930. 





Landlord and tenant—Rent—Reletting on lessee’s default—Remedy of lessor— 
Recovery of difference between original rent and rent procured on reletting— 

Where a lease provided that a reletting of the premises on lessee’s default 
or abandonment before the expiration of the term should not release lessee 
from liability for the full rental and that lessee in such case should be liable 
during the balance of the full term for the difference between the rental pro- 
cured on the reletting of the premises and the rental openntes in. the lease, 
the reletting of the premises, on the default and the abandonment of the prem- 
ises by the lessee, did not constitute an election to terminate the lease and to 
hold lessee for damages for breach thereof, although such is the general rule 
in the absence-of a stipulation in a lease to the contrary, and the lessor could 
recover the difference between the rent due under the lease and the rent pro- 
cured on reletting, as each installment of the rent accrued under the original 
lease. 

Phillips-Hollman, Inc., v. Peerless Stages, Inc.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. 13258, 
Aug. 30, 1930. 





Master and servant—Liability for injuries to servants—Equipment of machinery 
with safety devices—Personal liability of superintendent—Construction of stat- 
utes— 

A superintendent of an ot proturing company in charge of a.gas engine and 
pump was not personally liable for the death of an employe o e ground that 
the machinery which caused his death was not equipped with’ safety devices 
under the Factory Act of Oklahoma, which requires “the owner or person in 
charge of the factory or any institutions. whgre machinery is used” to provide 
safety devices, since the superintendent was not a “person in-charge” within 
the meaning of the statute, such words having reference to a lessee or a con- 
tractor who employes the laborers engaged in operating the business and not 
to foremen and superiptendents. 

Hane, Admin., etc., v. Mid-Continental Petroleum Corp. et al.; D. C., N. D: 
Okla., No. 1085, Sept. 8, 1930. 
Usury—Law applicable—Stipulation of contract— 

A contract which stipulated that the rights of the parties should be governed 
by the law of a certain State, will not be sustained under the laws of such State 
in an action in which it was claimed that the transaction was usurious, where 
the contract was not made in such State and was not to be performed therein. 

Brierley et al., Receivers, etc., v. Commercial Credit Co.; C. C. A. 3, No. 4857, 
Sept. 17, 1930. . 





« 
Usury—Rights and remedies of parties—Estoppel to recover usurious interest— 
Purchaser of equity of redemption in land subject to first deed of trust— 

The purchaser of an equity of redemption in real property on the foreclosure 
of a second deed of trust. could not recover their payments of interest due 
under the first deed of trust, subsequent to their. purchase of the equity of 
redemption, on the ground that the interest so paid}was usurious, since by 
taking title subject to the first deed of trust and retaining ovft of the price he 
agreed to pay sufficient money to pay the first deed of trust, the purchaser 
placed himself in a position where he could not allege usury without attempting 
to keep back part of the money which he agreed to pay for the land subject 
to the deed of trust. 


Ames et al. v. Occidental Life Insurance Co. et al.; Calif. Sup. Ct.,“No. 4361, 
Aug. 30, 1930. 





Workmen’s compensation—Insurer’s right to recover against third person follow- 
ing payment of compensation for death—Surviving wife or next of kin as condi- 
tion precedent— 

A workmen’s compensation insurer who paid the compensation awarded for 
the death of an employe to the administratrix to whom letters of adminis- 
tration had been issued as the employe’s surviving wife, could not, after revoca- 
tion of the letters on the ground that the administratrix was not in fact the 
employe’s widow, recover in an action against a third person whose negligence 
caused the employe’s death under the provision of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act of Massachusetts authorizing an insurer who has paid compensation to 
enforce the third person’s liability for the employe’s death, in the absence 
of evidence that the employe left, surviving him, a widow or next of kin, since 
a widow or next of kin was a condition precedent to recovery for wrongful 
death under the statutes of such State. 

Fidelity and Casualty Co. of New York v. Huse & Carleton, Inc.; Mass. Sup. 
Jud. Ct., Sept. 13, 1930. 





Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 
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Prohibition—Searches and seizures—Illegal search by State officer—Use of evi- 
dence by Federal Government— 


Evidence which was obtained by a State officer during a search and was imme- 
diately turned over to and adopted by the Federal prohibition department could 
be used by the Federal Government in a liquor prosecution where the prohi- 
bition agents did not participate in the search and seizure and there was no 
evidence of any agreement or understanding between the prohibition agents 
and the State officer prior to the search—United States v. Murphy. (D. C., 
D. N. J.)—V U. S. Daily, 2286, Sept. 25, 1930, 





Plumbers—Regulation—Certificates of competence—Validity of ordinance— 

A city ordinance which. prohibited journeymen plumbers from engaging in 
their trade without a certificate of competence was a valid exercise of the police 
power and was not void on the ground that it vested aribitrary power in the 

_examining board—City of Tacoma v. Fox et al. (Wash. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. 
Daily, 2286, Sept. 25, 1930. 


tiorari has been granted in this case, frigerator coil to support a block of ice, 
which involves a patent for a knitted|the bends being graduated in height and 
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State of Washington: Olympia. 


City or TACOMA 
v. 
J. J. Fox Ef AL. 


Washington gad Court 
No, 22541. 


Appeal from Superior Court for Pierce 
County. , 


E. K. Murray, Corporation Counsel, 
BARTLETT RUMMEL, Assistant, and 
HENDERSON, CARNAHAN & THOMPSON 
for appellant; A. O. BURMEISTER and 
J. H, Gorpon for respondents, 


Opinion of the Court 
Aug. 26, 1930 


TOLMAN, J:—These several cases all 
raise the same question, and they were 
consolidated for hearing. in the superior 
court and have been consolidated for pur- 
poses of thts appeal. The several cases 
were originally instituted in the police 
court of the City of Tacoma, each charg- 
ing the offense of following the trade of 
journeyman plumber in the City of Ta- 
coma without first submitting to an ex- 
amination and obtaining a certificate of 
competency as required by ordinance No. 
9981, as amended by ordinance No. 10099 
of the City of Tacoma, 

Each of the respondents was convicted 
in the police court, and a small fine was 
assessed in each case. Appeals were 
taken to the superior court*and the cases 
consolidated were there heard upon a de- 
murrer‘to the complaints. The demurrer 
was suStained by the trial court, appar- 
ently upon the sole ground that the ordi- 
nance, in so far as, by its terms, it for- 
bids engaging in the occupation of jour- 
neyman plumber without obtaining a 
certificate of competency, was invalid 
under the decision of this court in State 
ex rel. Richey v. Smith, 42 Wash. 237, 
84 Pac. 851, 114 Am. St. 114, 7 Ann. Cas. 
577, 5 L. R. A. (N. S.) 674. The city 
elected to stand upon the complaints and 
judgments of dismissal followed, from 
which the city has appealed. 


Consideration Given 
Part of Ordinance 


The question involved requires a con- 
sideration of only a portion of the ordi- 
nance. After ——* a system of 
specifications for the installation of 
plumbing, and creating the machinery 
for the enforcement thereof, the ordi- 
nance, in section 46, provides: 


The term “journeyman plumber” shall be 
held and construed to mean and include 
every person engaged in, or engaging in 
plumbing as an artisan, or in placing, re- 
placing, installing, constructing, or recon- 
structing of pipes, fittings, fixtures, or other 
materials connected with the business of 
plumbing, in any building, or elsewhere, in- 
tended for the conducting of fluids, water 
or sewage. 

It shall be unlawful to engage in, or to 
work as an artisan at the trade of plumb- 
ing, either as a journeyman plumber or as 
a master plumber working in the capacity 
of a journeyman plumber, or to place, in- 
stall, construct or reconstruct any pipe, 
fitting, fixture or other material connecte 
with the business of plumbing, in any build- 
ing, or elsewhere, intended for the conduct- 
ing of fluids, water or sewage, without hav- 
ing first obtained and being the authorized 
holder of a valid and subsisting “journey- 
man’s certificate of competency.” The fee 
therefor shall be two dollars ($2) per 
annum. 

Section 47, as amended by ordinance 
No. 10099, creates an examining board 
consisting of the Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Welfare, the Chief Plumbing Inspec- 
tor, the Chief Examiner of the Civil 
Service Commission, a master plumber 


; 
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steps an applicant for a patent must 
take to obtain a valid patent in con- 
formity with the statutes is presented to 
the court in the petition for a writ of 
certiorari in the case of Farbenindustrie 
v. Lacy, No. 855. = 

It is explained in the petition that this 
is an interference case, arising from the 
United States Court of Customs and Pat- 
ent Appeals. The subject matter of the 
invention involved in the interference is 
the process of manufacturing a chemical 
substance known as formamide, an old 


and a journeyman plumber; the last two 
to be appointed by the mayor and to 
serve without compensation, 

Section 48 provides: 

It shall be unlawful for any person to 
engage in or work at the plumbing trade as 
an artisan, either as journeyman plumber, 
or as a master plumber working in the 
capacity of a journeyman plumber, or in or 
at the placing, replacing, installing, con- 
structing or reconstructing of pipes, fit- 
tings, fixtures, or other materials connected 
with the business of plumbing, in any build- 
ing, or elsewhere, intended for the conduct- 
ing of fluids, water or sewage, without first 
making application to the examining board 
for plumbers, hereinafter provided for, and, 
at such time and place as said board may 
designate, submitting to and passing such 
examination as to his qualifications and 
competency as a journeyman plumber, as 
said board may prescribe. The examina- 
tion shall be of such character, both prac- 
tica] and theoretical, as to thoroughly test 
the“applicant’s ability and competency as 
an artisan and journeyman plumber. A pe- | 
riod of ninety (90) days after the effective 
date of this ordinance shall be allowed 
within which those at present engaged in 
such trade shall make application. 


No Question of Arbitrary 
Action Involved in Case 


Section 49 reads: 

The examining board for plumbers shall, 
within thirty (30) days after this ordinance 
becomes effeetive, meet and organize and 
select a chairftan and designate the time 
and place of the first examination and shall 
thereupon issue a journeyman plumber’s 
certificate of competency. Further exam- 
inations shall be held from timé to time, 
but no applicant shall be ‘compelled to wait 
more than thirty (30) days following his 
application. Said board shall examine each 
applicant as to his knowledge of plumbing, 
house drainage and plumbing ventilation, 
and if satisfied of the competency of such 
applicant, shall thereupon issue a journey- 
man plumber’s certificate of competency to 
such applicant, authorizing him to engage 
in plumbing as an artisan, and to place, 
replace, install, constructor reconstruct, 
pipes, fittings, fixtures, or other materials 
connected with the business of plumbing, 
in any building, or elsewhere, intended for 
the conducting of fluids, water or sewage. 

Temporary working permit may be issued 
by the plumbing inspector until such time 
as the examining board meets and com- 
pletes examinations. The board shall keep 
and preserve a record of all persons exam- 
ined by them and to whom such certificate 
of competency has been issued. 

Section 50 provides.that all applicants 
for a certificate shall have had three 
years’ experience as a helper or appren- 
tice or must be a graduate of a recog- 
nized trade school which gives at least 
a two years’ course. Section 53 contains 
ithe usual declaration of separability and 
eonsequently the question of the validity 
of section 50 is not involved in this pro- 
ceeding, since, even if it be eiiminated, a 
complete and workable act remains. 


In substance, therefore, this ordinance 
prohibits engaging in the trade or occu- 
pation of a journeyman plumber by any- 
one who has not first established before 
the examining board that he is compe- 
tent to follow the trade. There is not 
here involved any question of arbitrary 
or capricious action on the part of the 
board, nor is it claimed that the ordi- 
nance attempts to vest in the examining 
board arbitrary powers. : 

The Richey case, supra, was decided 
more than 24 years ago, when legislation 
of this character Was in its infancy, but 
it has never in terms been overruled. 
The opinion in that case opens with a 
recognition of the power of the legisla- 
ture to enact all needful rules and reg- 
ulations for the preservation of the 
health, comfort, and well-being of so- 
ciety.. It reviews our previous cases 
which are anywise in point, reviews de- 
cisions from other jurisdictions, quotes 
extensively from a dissenting opinion in 
a New York case and from two other 
cases in the United States Supreme 
Court and then delivers the holding of 
the court in the following language: 


“We cannot close our eyes to the fact 
that legislation of this kind is on the in- 
;crease. Like begets like, and every leg- 
islative session brings forth some new} 
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Upheld by Court 


Seizure by State Officer 
Ruled to Be Available ‘as 
Proof,in Federal Proceed: 
ing Under Case’s Facts 








Trenton, N. J. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Vv. 
THOMAS F, Murpny Jr. 
District Court, D. New Jersey. 
On petition to suppress evidence. 
/ Memorandum Opinion 
Sept. 4, 1930 

Avis, District Judge.—A State trooper, 
on Nov. 17, 1929, stopped an automobile 
driven by defendant on the highway near 
Lake Erskine, New Jersey, searched the 
car and discovered, and seized, 10 one- 
gallon jugs of apple whisky. The 
trooper, Jarvis Wood, testified that the 
seizure was immediately turned over to, 
and adopted by, the Prohibition Depart- 
ment. He also testified that it was his 
custom, in most cases, to turn over 
seizures of this character to the National 
Prohibition Department. There was, 
however, no testimony of any agreement 
or understanding with the National en- 
fortement agents, that this was to be 
done in all cases. The seizure was un- 
doubtly legal under the State law and 
prosecution might have been proceeded 
with under the New Jersey statute. 
__ Defendant claims that the seizure was 
illegal because of the fact that it was 
immediately turned over to prohibitio 
officers, and that the legal effect is the 
same as if the seizure had been made 
by them. 

Petition Denied 


However, no enforcement agents were 
engaged in this arrest or seizure, and, so 
far as it appears by the-evidence, had 
no knowledge of it until turned over to, 
and adopted by, them. 

This being the fact, it is apparent 
that the Government can not be re- 
strained from using the evidence pro- 
cured by the search and seizure by 
State police. 

Dodge v. United States, 272 U. S. 
530; Byars v. United States, 273 U. S. 
32; Weeks v. United States, 238 U. S. 

It appearing that no Federal prohi- 
bition officers participated in the search 
and seizure, and there being no proof 
of an agreement, of any character, with 
the prohibition department, I am ing 
clined ,to 
in the ‘recent case of United States v. 
Andrew Pecora, in which I held that the 
case of Gambino et al. v. United States, 
275 U. S. 310, did not apply to the facts 
produced in the Pecora case. I can seé 
no material difference in the evidence 
produced in this case, and the petition 
of the defendant will be denied. 





followed, so far as we are advised, only 
by the Supreme Court of Arkansas. - See 
Replogle v. Little Rock, 166 Ark. 617, 
267 S. W. 353. 

The police power of the State (and of 
the municipalities within their limited 
jurisdiction, Brennan v. Seattle, 151 
Wash. 665, 276 Pac. 886) not only ex- 
tends to enactments designed to protect 
and promote public peace, health, morals 
and safety, but also to those intended to 
promote the general public welfare and 
prosperity. 

“Upon the common law maxim above 
quoted rests, as we have seen, what is 
termed the police power of the State, 
which, in its broadest acceptation, means 
the general power of the State to pre- 
serve and promote: the public welfare, 
even at the expense of private rights.” 
Karasek v. Peier, 22 Wash. 419, 61 Pac. 
83, 50 L. R. A. 345. 5 

“Having in ntind the sovereignty of 
the State, it would be folly to define the 
term. To define is to limit that which 
from the nature of things cannot be lim- 
ited, but which is rather to be adjusted 
to conditions touching the common wel- 
fare, when covered by legislative enact- 
ments. The police power is to the pub- 
lic what the law of necessity is to the. 


and well known commodity having many | act in the interest of some new trade or 
uses, one of which is as a starting ma-/ occupation. The doctor, the lawyer, the 
terial in making hydrocyanic acid. druggist, the dentist, the barber, the 
The court will be asked to review a/horseshoer, and the plumber have al- 
copyright case in a petition for a writ; ready reteived favorable consideration 
of certiorari in Longson v. Belasco, No.| at the hands of our legislature, and the 
169, which has not yet been submitted|end is not yet, for the nurse and the 
to the court. The petitioner alleges that | undertaker are knocking at the door. 
David Belasco has infringed her play, “It will not do to say that any occupa- 
tion which may remotely affect the pub- 


| individual. 


“The Choice,” in his production, “The 
Boomerang.” The bill, it is poitned out, 
asks damages in the sum of $250,000, 


Controversy Over Use of 


Mark Before Court 


cap. 

An allegedly “unheard-of principle of 
patent law,” @hat a patent ciaim which 
is not claimed to be incomplete, is or 
can be construed as limited to a feature 
not shown or described in the patent, 
nor recited in the claim, nor necessary 
to the operation of the structure, is in- 
volved in a case over the infringement 
of a patent for a governor used in small 
internal combustion motors, Quick Ac- 
tion Ignition Co. v. Maytag Co., No. 
211. If certiorari is granted the court 
will be asked to determine this question. 


Patentability of Change 
Of Materials Is Issue 


the bottommost coil resting on the bot- 
tom of the ice box or cooler. 


_ The question poccanted, it is stated, 
is the patentability of substitution of 
material, i. e., did it involve invention 
in a water cooler to make jthe ice-sup- 
porting coil resilient, or, in other words, 
to substitute for a lead coil a relatively 
harder brass coil of somewhat greater 
resiliency. : 

Upon another diversity of Circuit 
Court opinion the court, in a petition 
for a writ of certiorari not yet acted 
upon in the case of National Brake & 
Electric Co. v. Christensen et al., No. 
311, is asked to rule on the validity of 
a patent for a combined pump and mo- 
tor. Similarly, it is asked to review the 


A patent for a water-cooling device is|case of Saranac Automatic Machine 


| which it is claimed a diversity of opin-|in issue in the case,of Star Metal Mfg.! 


Co. et al. v. Allen Filter Co., No. 194, 
upon a petition for a writ of certiorari 
which the court is asked to grant. The 
invention is explained to be for a water 


cooler or ice box having a resilient re- 


Corp. v. Wirebounds Patents Co. et al.,| 
No. 51, certigrari having been granted, 
however. Th@ case involves the valid- 
ity of a patent for a machine for mak- 


ing box blanks. 
A procedural @pestion relative to what | 


A controversy ,ver the use of the 
trade mark “4711,” arising out of the 
sale of a German concern’s interests to 
an American partner by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian during the war, is asked 
to be determined by the court in the case 
of Mulhens & Kropff, Inc., v. Ferd. Muel- 
hens, Inc., No. 458. Should certiorari be 
granted in this case, the court will re- 
view the question set forth in the peti- 
tion as follows: Where a trade mark had 
become a general designation for all the 
products of an American business and 
with respect to one of these products 
had come to mean that said product was 
compounded from a special formula, did 
the fact that said formula was known 
only to one of the owners of said bBusi- 
ness who was a nonresident alien enemy, 
make it impossible for the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, acting under the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, to seize and sell 
said business with its good will and 
trade mark property and particularly the 
interest of said enemy owner therein, so 
as to convey to the purchaser the right 
to exclude the enemy owner from there- 
after using the trade mark in the United 
States to designate the product of said 
special formula. 

In two other trade mark cases on the 
docket of the court the names “Panhard” 
used on lubricating oils and greases and 
“Dumore” used on electrical apparatus, 
machines and supplies are at issue. 

The mark “Panhard” is involved in the 
case of Panhard Oil Corporation y. 
Societe Anonyme des Anciens Etab- 
lissements Panhard & Levassor; No. 267. 
Certiorawi is sought to the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals. “Dumore” 
is the subject of controversy in Wiscon- 
sin Electric Co. v, Dumore Co., No.. 50. 
The court has granted the writ in the 
Dumore case. 

Another article of this series, pre- 
senting by subject matter a summary 
of the cases on the docket of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 
which relates to cases arising under 
the prohibition law, appears on page 
7 of this issue. 

The next article, dealing with the 
more than 100 Federal tax cases on 
the docket, will be published in the 
issue of Sept. 26. 


' 


lic health is subject to this kind of reg- 
ulation and control. Our health, our 
comfort, and our well-being are mate- 
rially affected by all of our surround- 
ings—by the houses we live in, the 
clothes we.wear, and the food we eat. 
The safety of the traveling public de- 
pends in no small degree on the skill and 
capacity of the section crews that build 
and repair our railroads; yet are we on 
this account to add the architect, the 
carpenter, the tailor, the shoemaker, 
those who produce and prepare our food, 
and all the rest, to the ever growing list. 
If so, it will be but a short time before 
a man cannot engage in honest toil to 
earn his daily bread, without first pur- 
chasing a license or permit from some 
board or commission, 

“The public health is entitled to con- 
sideration at the hands of the legislative 
department of the government, but it 
must. be remembered that liberty does 
not occupy a secondary place in our fun¢ 
damental law. Under some of the acts 
to which we have referred, members of 
the board of health form part of the ex- 
amining board, but our act has not even 
this saving grace. By its terms two 
master plumbers and one journeyman 
plumber are constituted the guardians of 
the public health and welfare. We are 
not permitted to inquire into the motive 
of the legislature, and yet, why should a 
court blindly declare that the public 
health is involved, when all the rest of 
mankind know full well that the control 
of the plumbing business by the board 
and its licensees is the sole end in view. 
We are satisfied that the act has no such 
relation to the pom health as will sus- 
tain it as a police or sanitary measure, 
and that its interference with the liberty 
of the citizen brings it in direct conflict 
with the Constitution of the United 
States.” 


|Later Rulings at 
Variance With Case 


Notwithstanding that rather strong in- 
dictment of this sort of legislation, this 
court has since sustained a number of 
similar laws relating io other occupa- 
tions, and the United States Supreme 
Court has, in Bunting v. Oregon, 243 U. 
S. 426, 27 Sup. Ct. 435, and perhaps in 
other cases, seemed to take a position at 
variance with its cases cited and relied 
upon in the Richey case. 

The Richey case has not met .with 
favor in other jurisdictions, having been 









It is comprehende@ in the 
maxim salus populi suprema lex. It is 
not a rule, it is an evolution.” State v. 
Mountain Timber Co., 75 Wash. 581, 135 
Pac. 645, L. R. A. 1917D 10, 4 N. C. 
C. A. 811. 


Relation to Public 
Welfare Presumed 


In applying this rule, the courts do not 
act upon*’evidence as to what is and 
what is not. so-designed as to promoté 
the public welfare, but, to the contrary, 
every such act is presumed to be in the 
interest of the public welfare if a state 
of facts might possibly exist ‘which 
would justify it. 

“In determining whether the provi- 
sions of a law bring it within the police 
power, it is not necessary for the court 
to find that facts exist which would jus- 
tify such legislation, If a state of facts 
can reasonably be presumed to exist 
which Would justify the legisiation, the 
court must presume that it did exist and 
that the law was passed for that reason. 
If no state of circumstances could exist 
to justify the statute, then it may be 
declared void because in excess of the 
legislative power.” State v. Pitney, 79° 
Wash. 608, 140 Pac. 918, Ann. Cas. 
1916A 209. 


This principle seems to have been 
largely overlooked or disyegarded in the 
Richey case and instead the court there 
assumed that the purpose of the statute 
was monopolistic. 

The other States of the Union have 
uniformly sustained similar legislation. 
Singer v. State, 72 Md. 464, 19 Atl. 1044; 
People ex rel. Nechameus v. Warden, 144 
N. Y. 529, 39 N. E. 686; State ex rel, 
Winkler v. Benzenberg, 101 Wis. 172, 
76 N. W. 345; State v. Gardner, 58 Ohio 
St. 599, 51 N. E. 136; Caven v. Coleman, 
— Tex. —, 96 S. W. 774; Beltz v. City 
of Pittsburgh, 211 Pa. 561, 61 Atl. 78; 
Douglas v. The People, 225 Ill, 536, 80 
N. E. 341; Ex parte Smith, 231 Mo. 111, 
132 S. W. 607; Commonwealth v, Beau- 
lieu, 213 Mass.-438, 99 N. E. 955; City 
of Louisville vy. Coulter, 177 Ky. 242, 197 
S. W, 819; State ex rel. Grantham v. City 
of Memphis, 151 Tenn. 1, 266 S. W. 1038; 
State v. Foss, 147 Minn. 281, 180 N. W. 
104; State v. Malory, 168 La. 742, 128 
So. 310. Some of these cases :efer to 
the Richey case and expressly decline 
to follow it. 

We think our own cases subsequent ih 
time to the Richey case have, in effect, 
overruled it. State v. Walker, 48 Wash, 
8, 92 Pac. 775, 15 Ann. Cas. 257, sus- 
tains a similar law having reference to 
barbers: True, the majority sought to 
distinguish that case from the Richey 
case upon the ground that the barber 
operates directly upon the person, but 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 7.] _ 
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To Be Considered at Forthcoming 
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Cases Under Prohibition Acts Listed | 


by Supreme Court 


Term of Tribunal Reviewed 





The validity of the Jones-Stalker Act, 
increasing maximum penalties and fines 
for violation of the National Prohibition 
Act, an alleged subterfuge by prohibition 
agents to circumvent the requirements 
of the Constitution, a search on an ap- 


propriated, insufficient warrant, and a 
seizure from a company dealing in fruit 
juices of various wine flavors’ for home 
fermentation are issues involved in some 
of the 15 cases arising out of the pro- 
hibition laws which are now on the docket 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States awaiting its convening on Oct. 6. 


In two of the cases the constitutional- 
ity of the act is contested on the grounds 
that it is a delegation of legislative 
power to the judiciary and is so indef- 
inite, ambiguous and uncertain as to be 
unenforceable. Search and seizure ques- 
tions are raised in four cases and the 
revenue acts are drawn into controversy 
in two more. Sufficiency of evidence and 

ictments are involved in others. 

© cases arising from the*same facts, 
McElvogue v. “United States, No. 167, 
and Brown v. United States, No. 168, at- 
tack the constitutionality of. the Jones- 
Stalker Act regulating maximum fines 
and punishments for violations of the 
National Prohibition Act. 


Delegation of Legislative 
Wowers Is Alleged 


Both petitioners, it is set out in the 
petitions, were charged on_ indictments 
of three counts for the sale of liquor. 
Mr. McElvogue pleaded guilty to a count 
of selling 4 ounces of liquor and, fol- 
lowing the dismissal of the other counts 
on motion of the Government, he was 
sentenced under the Jones law to a year 
and a month in the Leavenworth peni- 
tentiary. Mr. Brown pleaded not guilty 
and following a trial was sentenced to 
two years in prison and given a fine 
of $250. 

In the consolidated brief in support of 
both petitions for writs of certiorari, 
neither of which has yet been submitted, 
it is urged that the law is a delegation 
of legislative power to the judge of the 
court trying the case. It is contended 
that the power to determine and define 
the meanings of the separate “grades of 
crime” enumerated in the statute, i. e., 
“cBstal” or “slight violations,” “habitual 
sales,” and “attempts tq~commercialize 
violations of the law,” rests solely in 
the Congress. 

It is further urged that the law, taken 
as a whole, is so ambiguous, indefinite 
and uncertain in its meaning that it can- 
not be enforced. 

An alleged subterfuge to evade the 
search and seizure immunities of the 
Fourth and Fifth Amefidments by Fed- 
eral prohibition agents is involved in the 
ease of Colpo v. Pennsylvania, No. 302. 
The investigation that led to the search, 
it is explained in the petition for a writ 
of certiorari, not yet acted upon, was 
conducted by Federal prohibition officers 
who, subsequently, secured the presence 
of a State officer, swore out a complaint 
before the local officer. The warrartt, as 
issued was directed to the Federal offi- 
cer: Prosecution was in the State courts. 
No evidence of sale was offered in sup- 
port of the warrant. 


Constitutional Immunities 
Relied On by Petitioner 


The petitioner contends in his petition 
that when Federal prohibition agents 
undertook an investigation it was neces- 
sarily an investigation by the United 
States of a violation of the National Pro- 
hibition Act and ander the authority of 
9 pe act. He claims to have thereupon 

ecome entitled to immunities guaran- 
teed by the Federal Constitution and 
that election by the Federal agents to 
disregard the violation of the National 


Prohibition Act was a subterfuge to 


evade the Fourth Amendment. 

The court, in Blanchard v. United 
States, No. 320, if certiorari is granted, 
will be asked to pass upon a conviction 
obtained under the liquor laws for the 
alleged sale of wine by the officer of a 
company that sold fruit juices of various 
wine flavors for home fermentation. The 
particular sale involved three kegs of 
wine which had been returned to the 
company and which were sold to prohi- 
bition agents. One count of the indict- 
ment upon which the conviction was ob- 
tained covered a charge of transporta- 
tion and it is claimed in the petition 
that there was not snfftcient evidence 
presented to the lower court to sustain 
a verdict of guilty. 

In the case of Go-Bart Importing Ge. 
v. United States, No. 111, in which the 
court has granted a petition for a writ 
of certiorari, the court is asked to pass 
upon the seizure of the importing com- 
pany’s documents. According to the pe- 
tition and the Government’s brief in op- 
position, the petitioners contend that the 
search and seizure should not be sus- 
tained, because the agents, in obtaining 
the warrant, made an insufficient com- 
plaint, sppropeated a warrant directed 
to the nited States marshal and 

@searched the premises upon the repre- 
sentation that they had a search warrant. 

Admitting these facts, the Government 
contends that neyertheless the arrest of 

4 the petitioners, who were officers of the 
mene, was lawful, the officers having 
the right of private citizens to arrest 
when they had reasonable grounds to be- 
lieve a felony was being committed. The 
search and seizure is justified as an in- 
cident to this arrest. 


Applicability of Tax 
On Liquor Made Issue 


The issue of whether alcohol, which 
has been diverted to beverage purposes, 
after having been specially denatured to 
facilitate such diversion is subject to the 
tax imposed by section 600 (a) (4) of the 
Revenue Act of 1918, upon , distilled 
spirits diverted to beverage pxrposes is 

resented by the briefs in the case of 
aterloo Distilling Corp. et al. v. United 
States, No. 114, 

Should the court grant the petition 
for a writ of certiorari in this case it 
will also be asked to determine whether 
such “tax” is a pesalty and, therefore, 
not within the contemplation of sections 
3257 and 3281 of the Revised Statutes, 
which provide for the forfeiture of the 
distillery of any distiller who defrauds 
or attempts to defraud the United States 
of tax on spirits distilled by him. From 
this question follows the decision of 
whether a prior conviction of the distiller 
for conspiracy to violate the National 
Prohibition Act bars a suit to forfeit 


"y. distillery. 
he question involved in United States 
* ‘vy. La Franca, No. 74, according to the 





Government’s brief, is the extent of the 
limitations of section 5 of the Willis- 


Campbell Act, barring prosecution under | ; U . 
;ment’s petition for a writ of certiorari. 


the Internal Revenue Laws and under 
the National Prohibition Act in case of 


a former conviction under one or the 
other. The Government seeks to recover 
taxes under section 3244, R. S., as doubled 


tion Act, a penalty for failure to. file a 
return under section 3176, R. S., a spe- 


by section 35 of the National Prohibi- | 








| 





*~ 
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cial tax under section 701 of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1924, as doubled by section 
35 of the National Prohibition Act, and 
for a further penalty of $500 under sec- 
tion 35 of the National Prohibition Act, 
upon retail liquor dealers for selling 
liquor in violation of law. 

It is contended in the brief of the re- 
spondent which opposed certiorari, that 
if the suit for taxes is not barred by 
section 5 of the Willis-Campbell Act, as 
being @ prosecution under the Internal} 
Revenue Laws, it is barred because it is | 
seeking a second punishment against the | 
same defendant for the same act. 


Conviction of Distillery 





|Employe Questioned | 


The court has agreed to hear the case | 
as a result of its grant of the Govern- 


Whether it_is essential that a defend- 


;ant have a proprietary interest in a dis- 


the owner in order to convict him on an; 


| indictment charging the carrying on of 
a business of a distiller without having | of liquor violates the section making it |is to receive the prior conviction as a 
given bond as required by law is a ques-|a criminal offense to maintain a nuisance, |conviction of the case on trial, that it 








granted in the case of Cvitkovic et al. 
v. Unit.1 States, No. 377. 
In the petition for a writ of certiorari 


in the case of Kudy .et al. v. United 
States, No. 392, the court is asked to 
pass upon the search of an automobile, 
stopped by prohibition agents on the De- 
troit-Chicago highway, and the seizure 
of liquor from it. According to the brief 
in support of the petition, which-has not 


,; yet been considered by the court, the of- | 


ficers: who stopped the car and made the 


| search, had only undisclosed advice that 


this particular type of car was coming 
along the highway. They did not have 
the number, never saw the car or its oc- 
cupants before, and had no personal 
knowledge that it was carrying illicit 
spirits. 

Lack of particularity in point of time 
and place is claimed to be the fault of 
an indictment upon the sufficiency of 


j a which the court is asked to pass in the | 
| tillery and not be merely an employe of | petition filed in the case of Malinow v. | S 

jcase of Sapp 2 1g) 
The question of whether a single sale | (2d) 580, holds that the proper practice; vendor under a conditional sales contract, 


United States, No. 407. 
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jin the. petition in Luccioni et al. v. 












the National Prohibition Act, is raised | tion of the accused in the case on trial. | 
_ The right of a finance company, claim- 
United States, No. 447. ing possession of an automobile seized 
The admission of evidence of a prior|for violation of the Revenue StatutesNn ! 
conviction on a plea of guilty, objected|transporting liquir, to prevent for- 
to on the grounds that that provision of|feiture is involved in the case of General | 
the National Prohibition Act is in effect}Motors Acceptance Co. v. United States, 
a bill of attainder and ex post facto in| No. 35. The case comes before the court 
compelling a defendant to be a witness|on a certificate from the Circuit Court 
against himself, is a matter upon which|of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. 


the court will be called to pass in the ° ° 
case of Smith v. United States, No. 417,| Legal Points Raised 
In Confiscation Case 


on the grant of certiorari. 

It is pointed out in the petitioner’s It is explained in the certificate that 
brief in support of the petition that there | an accused person pleaded guilty and was 
is a diversity of opinion upon the ques-/| sentenced under an information charging 
tion of when such evidence might be in-| removal, deposit and concealment of a 
troduced. The Circuit Court of Appeals gallon of whisky in a definitely described 
for the Ninth Circuit, it is stated, holds| automobile, with intent to defraud the| 
that the reception of evidence of a prior| United States of Internal Revenue taxes | 
conviction should be made. during the|thereon. In a subsequent libel proceed- 
trial’ of the Government’s case in chief,| ing in the same court to forfeit the auto- 
while the Circuit Court of Appeals: for| mobile, the finance company, not a party 


the Seventh Circuit, as evidenced by the|to the criminal proceeding, intervened r 


v. United States, 35 Fed} claiming title and right to possession as! 


executed before the date of the offense. 
The record of the criminal case was in- 





tion to be presented if certiorari is|by keeping a place for the violation of should be deferred until after a convic- troduced in support of the libel. 
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LUCKY STRIKE = the finest cigarette you ever smoked, 
made of the finest tobaccos— the Cream of the Crop = 


ryone knows that heat puri- 
fies and so TOASTING removes harmful irritants that 
cause throat irritation and coughing. No wonder 20,679 
physicians have stated LUCKIES to be less irritating! 
Everyone knows that sunshine mellows=—that’s why 
TOASTING includes the use of the Ultra Violet Ray. 
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against irritation— against cough - 
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The certificate presents the two fol- — 
lowing questions: (1) Is the record im 


such a criminal case competent evidence 
against such an intervenor in the libel 
case, of the commission of the crime 
charged and of the use of such automo- 
bile in the commission thereof over the 
objection of the intervenor to the com- 
petency and materiality of the record, 
and (2) if the evidence covered by ques- 
tion 1 is competent and is introd is 
the intervenor estopped from introd Z~ 
evidence that the above crime was not in 
fact committed but that the plea of guilty 
was false and was induced and made as a 
matter of expediency and convenience 
over the objection of the United States 
to the materiality of the offered evidence 
and because the judgment of conviction 
was an adjudication of the use of the 
automobile in violation of the Internal 
Revenue laws, 

Another article of this series, pre- 
senting by subject matter a summary 
of the cases on the docket of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 
which relates to patent and trade- 
mark cases, appears on page 6 of this 
wesue. 





the public, The 


American Tobacco Company has invited Mr. John Hertz to review the 
reports of the distinguished men who have witnessed LUCKY STRIKE’S 
famous Toasting Process. The following is the statement of Mr. Hertz: 


“Quality 





Everything’ 


‘ 


“A champion race horse or a leader in indus- 


of chance. 


Concentration upon quality—that’s what counts. 
When I read the personal reports of your dis- 
tinguished visitors, revealing your use of the 
Ultra Violet Ray in the ‘Toasting’ of the LUCKY 
STRIKE tobaccos, I knew that you were on the 


the Ameri- 
the best.” 
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) : Separate 


ement for Sharing Royalties on Oil and 
Gas Rights Construed Not to Permit 
Division for Tax Purposes 


‘Denver, Colo.—The taxpayer and his 


e wife were not entitled to make separate 


returns of the income from an oil and 
; lease, each reporting one-half 

f, the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
‘the Tenth Circuit held in this case. The 

property was owned by the hus- 
band, but there was an oral: understand- 
that the wife had a one-half interest, 
the opinion explained. 

Two leases were executed, and just 
prior to the execution of the second leaseg 
the husband assigned to his wife an un- 
divided one-half interest in any royalties 


which had been received or would be re- | 


ceived im the future. Under these cir- 
cumstances the husband was required to 
report the entire income derived under 
the second lease, the court ruled. 


J. V. Leypic 
v. f 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL. REVENUE 
Circuit Court of Appeals) Tenth Circuit. 
No. 230, 


Petition to review decision of the Board 
of Tax Appeals. 

L. P. Brooxs (L. A. Hasty and J. B. 
NasH on the brief) for petitioners; 
RANDOLPH C. SHAw (C. M. CHAREST, 
G. A. Youncquist and J. Louis Mon- 
ARCH with him on the brief) for re- 
spondent. 


‘Before CoOTTERAL, PHILLIPS and McDer-! 


mMoTT, Circuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 8, 1930 

COTTERAL, Circuit Judge, delivered the 
opinion of the court. 

Appellant seeks a review of the decision 
of the Board of Tax Appeals. He and 
his wife made separate returns for 1918 
and 1920, of a half royalty interest under 
two oil and gas leases) The Commis- 
sioner found a deficiency because he was 
taxable for both interests. The Board of 
Tax Appeals sustained the tax only un- 
der the second lease and reduced the 
amount to $13,407.98. That decision is 
in controversy. 

The facts as found by the Board are as 
follows: The petitioner is am individual 
Grace Ley- 
dig is his wife. They were married some 
time prior to Jan. 1, 1900, and at the 
time of their marriage, the petitioner had 
$300 or $400 and his wife dhad about 
$100, all of which they imvested in 
livestock and feed. They rented a farm 
and made their home on it. The peti- 
tioner has ever since been engaged as a 
farmer. During all of this time his wife 
has assisted him in various ways with the 
farm work. She drove teams, shocked 
corn and oats, and did chores. She also 
made butter and sold butter and cream. 


On Jan. 2,°1900, petitioner acquired 
title to the farm, in his own name, which 
he had formerly rented, and on Feb. 7, 
1903, he acquired title to am adjoining 
fgrm in his own name. The cash paid 
on account of the purchase of these prop- 
erties amd that used for the satisfaction 
of a mortgage on one of the properties 
was derived from the sale of farm prod- 
ucts. Before the petitioner acquired 
these tracts of land and at the_time he 
acquired them, he and his wife had an 
oral understanding that the wife was to 
have a one-half interest in the property. 


One-half Interest 
Assigned to Wife 


On Mar. 1, 1916, petitiomer and his 
wife e®ecuted an oil and gas lease to 
W. M. Dedrick on a portion of the farm. 
By its terms it was to continue for one 
year and as long as oil or gas should be 
produced from the land, in consideration 
of which the lessee was to deliver free 
in a connected pipe, or if no pipe lines, 
then in tanks, one-eighth of the oil and 
gas. A further stipulation was the les- 
see was to commence drilling within six 
months, otherwise to pay first parties 
$120 to extend the lease for the next 
six months, or the lease was to be termi- 
nated. Oil was struck on the farm in 
July, 1918. On Aug. 3, 1918, petitioner 
and his wife executed a similar lease on 
a differemt portion of the farm to other 
parties, im substantially the same form, 

y which the lessees were to deliver to 
the credit of the lessors one-fourth of the 
oil and one-eighth of the gas produced. 

On Aug. 1, 1919, when petitioner was 
considering the making of the second 
lease he executed an assignment, which 
resulted from the advice of income tax 
advisors, that the oral agreement con- 
cerning the wife’s share in the land be 
put in writing, as follows: 

“Whereas, J. V. Leydig, now holds the 
fee title to the following described prop- 
erty, located and situated in Butler 
County, Kans., to wit: 

“The north half (N%) of section 18 
(sec. 18) township 23 south (twp. 23 S) 
range four (R. 4) East, and, 

“Whereas, the acquisition of the said 


property was due to the joint efforts of upon the theory that such an assignment!$9 150.49 is ca 
the said J. V. Leydig and his wife, Grace |is valid in equity and takes effect when|valuations of 


Leydig, 


“Now, therefore, in consideration of 


the sum of $1, the receipt of which js | ment did not transfer the title to the|it is determi 


hereby acknowledged and love and affec- 
tion existing between and among the 
— hereto, the said J. V. Leydig, 
ereby, and by these presents does as- 
sign, set over, transfer and convey to 
the said Grace Leydig, an undivided one- 
half interest in and to any and all oil 
and gas royalty interests which may 
have been heretofore or shall be in the 


future received or retained by the said| 


J. V. Leydig. 
‘Dated this the first day of August, 
1918.. Sed. J. V. Leydig.” 


Right to Divide 
Royalties Denied 


On the same date, an instrument 
designated as an agreement was signed 
by petitioner and his wife covering the 
same property, as follows: 

“Now, therefore, in consideration of 
the above mentioned assignment and an 
oral agreement existing between the par- 
ties hereto, the said J. V. Leydig, party 
of the first part and Grace Leydig, party 
of the second part, do hereby and by 
these present agree that all monies de- 
rived from the said oil and gas royalty 
interests are the joint property of each 
of the parties hereto, and that said par- 
ies shall have equal access to and own 
he same, share and share alike, and 
may at any time demand an accounting 
for the monies so received or retained.” 


A contention of the petitioner is that 
the wife became a half owner of the land 
when it was acquired and for that reason 
owned one-half of the royalties. The 
ward ruled to the contrary as she fur- 
nished mo consideration therefor and her 
title could not be enforced under the 
Statute of Frauds, The answer was that 
athird party may not question the title 


on either ground, or gainsay the trust 


5 te 


capacity in which petitioner held the title. 
Concededly, he might have made an ef- 
fective gift of a half interest in the land. 
Bing v. wers, 22 Fed. (2) 450, affirmed 
in 26 Fed. (2) 1017. But his acquisition 
and retention of the legal title enabled 
him to assert or disclaim ownership at 
will, and .subjects him to the entire tax 
junder the rule announced in Wehe v. Mc- 
Laughlin, 30 Fed. (2) 217. And the title 
jmay be attacked by the Government in 
|order to hold him as the legal owner for 
income taxes. Rosenwald w. Commis- 
sioner, 33 Fed. (2) 423. 

The pertinent fact was they had an 
oral understanding that the wife was to 
{have a half interest in the farm. This 
impresses us as too unstable a founda- 
tion on which to base actual ownership, 
jconsidering it might readily have been 
vested by the deed to both, or a later 
deed by him, ora definite agreement. 
His title could not successfully be as- 
sailed by the wife. It was as much 
\within his control as if he held it in 
‘trust with power of revocation. In such 
a case the income is taxable to him. 
Corliss v. Bowers, 281 U. S. 376. And 
|her title was not better than if he had 
made an assignment of the income, sub- 
ject to termination by him, when he 
would be liable for the tax. Cohan and 
Harris v. Commissioner, 39 Fed. (2) 540 
and 546. But we interpret the “under- 
standing,”’ as counsel for the Board aptly | 
|say, to import a promise to do some act 
jin the future, and as being only tenta- 
tive—to be carried.out later, meantime 
|the property being his for all purposes. 


” 


> 


‘THE 


Return on Lease Income 


QYLLABI are 


printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 
Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Gross income—Constructive receipt—Royalties from oil and gas lease—Assign- 


ment to wife— 


The taxpayer and his wife executed an oil and gas lease on pro 
he had legal title, but with an oral understanding that the wife ha 
interest; prior to the execution of a second lease the tax 


rty to which 
d a one-half 
yer assigned to his 


wife an undivided one-half interest in any royalties “which may have been 
heretofore or shall be in the future received”; held that the taxpayer was liable 


of Internat Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 

Union Cotton Manufacturing Company 

Overassessments of income and profits 
taxes in favor of the above-named tax- 
payer are determined as follows: 1917, 
$153,599.11; 1918, $91,015.32; 1920, $224,- 
661.11; 1922, $2,874.87. 

The overassessments for the years 
1917 and 1918 are made pursuant to the 
final orders of the United States Board 
of Tax Appeals entered in the instant 
case for these years, Docket Nos. 24275 
and 22458. 

The entire overassessment for 1920 
and $2,741.28 of the overassessment for 
1922 are caused by revisions of the re- 
ported valuations of the opening and clos- 
ing inventories since, after an extensive 
field examination and conferences held 
in the Bureau, it is determined that the 
valuations reported were materially un- 
derstated and that the undervaluations 
of the opening inventories were in excess 
of the undervaluations for the closing in- 





As stated, her title was too indefinite to 
establish her right to royalties from fu- 
jture leases. 
| Passing to the assignment of Aug. 1,| 
}1918, it is to be observed that as to| 
|the second lease'here in question the | 
ltransfer was of a half interest in any | 
joil and gas royalty which should be in 
the future received or retairied/by him. 
The oil and gas belonged to the owner) 
of the land, subject to the contingency 
of being taken by the drilling of an ad- 
|jacent land-owner into the pool. Ohio} 
}Oil Co. wv. Indiana, 177 U. S. 190. His} 
interest was therefore transferable. But 
jhe was careful as before to retain the} 
|title to the land and not transfer it. 
| Royalty as applied to an existing lease | 
consists of a share in the oil and gas 
|produced, but does not include a perpet- 
jual interest in the oil and gas in the 
ground. Bellport v. Harrison, 123 Kan. 
310, 255 Pac. 52. This asignment of 
royalty to accrue from a future lease, not'| 
in terms binding the asignor’s successors | 
jand g@ssigns, did not run with the land} 
jand pass title to the oil and gas in place, 
jas the assignor was not obligated to} 
j|make the lease and might develop the} 
|land for himself, Miller v. Sooy, 120 
\Kan. 81, 242 Pac. 140. 


Present Assignment Under 
Second Lease Negatived 


| 
The assignment of royalty as it af-| 
fected the second lease vested in the wife | 
jone-half of the proceeds of the oil and! 
|gas only when and if he should receive 
them, for practically lessors receive the 
current prices therefor from tank line 
companies. But until the event of pro- 
duction, there would be no. effective 
transfer of royalty, and at that time the} 
tax liability would have attached. This 
view is made clear by the contemporane- | 
|ous agreement of petitioner and his wife, 
jwhich was in terms “that all monies de-| 
| rived from the said oil and gas royalty | 
jinterest are the joint property of each of | 
|the parties hereto.” 
instruments together, we are convinced | 
|there was no present assignment of | 
jroyalty under the second lease. 
| With this understanding of the assign- | 











\ciple that an income tax is under the) 
revenue 
taches to income before it passes to an 
assignee by a transfer effective in the| 
future. Lucas v. Earl, 281 U. S, 111. 
|We hold for this reason the decision of 
\the Board of Tax Appeals should be and 
it is affirmed. 

PHILLIPS, Circuit Judge, dissenting. 

I respectfully dissent from the conclu- 
sion reached by the majority and will un- | 
dertake ta, state my reasons therefor. 

The assignment undertook to transfer 
to.Grace Leydig all of the oil and gas 
royalties, either reserved by existing | 
leases or to be reserved by leases to be} 
executed in the future, on the lands de- 
scribed in such assignment. In the case 
of Miller v. Sooy, 120 Kans. 81, 242 Pac. 
140, the court held that an instrument in| 
|the form of an assignment of a one-half | 
interest in oil royalties, rents 
bonuses to accrue to the assignor under 


any oil and gas lease, which the assignor | 


|might thereafter make on certain land, | 
was valid and enforceable. The con- | 
iclusion of the court in that case is based 


the future lease comes into existence. | 


While the court held that such an assign- 


\oil and gas underlying the land, it ex- 
|pressly held that such 
leffected a valid transfer of an interest | 
jin the royalties reserved in such future 
lease upon such lease coming into exist- 
ence, 


Cases Showing Nature 


Of Interest Cited 


In the case of Bellport-v. Harrison, 123 
|Kans. 310, 255 Pac. 52, the court held 
that: ; 

“The ordinary and legal meaning of 
the word ‘royalty,’ as applied to an exist- 
‘ing oil and gas lease, is the compensa- 
|tion provided in the lease for the privi- 
\lege of drilling and producing oil and 
gas, and consists of a share in the oil 
and gas produced. It does not include a 
perpetual interest in the gil and gas in 
the ground.” 


Va., — W. Va. —, 768. E. 662, the court 
defined “‘royalty” as follows: 

“Generally, its legal import is a tax, 
ja duty, a share imposed like a rent of a 
|farm, for the privilege of using a prop- 
jerty, a portion or sum given the author 
'of a book for the use of his manuscript, 
\to the inventor for the use of his patent, 
to the land-owner for the use of his oil 
and gas.”” 





In Kissick v, Bolton, 134 Iowa 650, 112! 


IN. W. 95, the court held that the word 
|“royalty,” as employed in a coal mining 
jlease, “‘means the sharé of the profit re- 
|served by the owner for permitting the 
removal of the coal and is in the nature 
of rent.”’ 

_The right to receive unacerued royal 
ties is a species of incorporeal heredita- 
jment. It is usually classed as real, as 
|distinguished from personal property. 


|28, 1917, is caused by a recomputation o 


assignment | 


| In Horner v. Philadelphia Co. of W.} 


ventories and result in a net reduction in 
income for each year. Revisions are 


made accordingly. Sections 203, Reve-| \¢ income and profits taxes due for 


nue Acts of 1918 and 1921; articles 1582 


to 1584, inclusive, Regulations 45 (as! 


amended by T. D. 3296, C. B. I-1, 40) and 
62; Appeals of F. N. Johnson Company 
2 B. T. A. 256 Ashtabula Bow Socket 
Company 2 B. T. A. 306. 


The balance of the overassessment for | 


the year 1922 in the amount of $133.59 
results from the allowance of a deduction 
for a loss sustained on the fing disposi- 
tion of a capital asset since if™is deter- 
mined that such deduction was erron- 
eously omitted from the tax return. Sec- 
tion 234(a) (4), Revenue Act of 1921; 
articles 141 and 561, Regulations 62. 


Crescent News and Hotel Company 


Overassessments of income and profits! th 


payer are determined as follows: 1918, 
a 1919, $62,429.83; 1920, $12,- 
88.73. 

The overassessments result from dupli- 
cate assessments caused by the deter- 


affiliated group and the assumption of the 


jtotal tax liability, as agreed upon by 


the respective affiliated corporations, by 
the parent corporation against which de- 
ficiencies in tax have been determined. 


633, as amended by T. D. 4100 (C. B. 
VI-2, 254) and 637, Regulations 45. 
James F. Gallagher 

An overassessment of income tax, pen- 
alty, and interest in favor of the above- 
named taxpayer is determined as fol- 
lows: 1925, 920,216.34. 

Of the overassessment $11,825.81 is 
caused by decreases in the amounts of 
the taxable profits realized from sales 
of real property involving deferred pay- 
ments since, after field investigations 
and conferences held in the Bureau, it is 





Construing these| determined that the profits included in! 


the taxable income in a prior audit 
(which formed the basis for an assess- 
ment of a deficiency in tax) were erro- 
neously overstated. 


165), 45, and 46, Regulations 69; D. M. 


statutes anticipatory and at-|Stevenson v. Commissioner, 9 B. T. A.| 
| $36,518.25; 1927, $12,987.60. 


52. 

The balance of the overassessment in the 
amount of $8,390.53 is due to the remis- 
sion of an ad valorem penalty and a por- 
tion of the interest assessed on a defi- 
ciency in tax, since the determination of 
an overassessment causes proportionate 


reductions of the penalty and inteest.|tions were erroneously disallowed in 
|prior audits for the years 1923, 1925 


Utah-Idaho Sugar Company 
Overassessments of income and profits 
taxes in favor of the above-named tax- 
payer are determined as follows: Period 
Jan. 1, 1917 to Feb. 28, 1917, $134,499.15; 
year ended Feb. 28, 1918, $351.82; 
year ended Feb. 28, 1919, $8,151.02 
year ended Feb. 29, 


| fiscal 
fiscal 
fiscal 
098.73. 

Excess Profits Tax: 


and | ment for the priod Jan, 1, 


1920, $18,- 


1917 to Feb. 
L 
ithe excess profits tax deduction under the 
provisions of article 20, Regulations 41, 
as amendede by T. D. 
V-1, 290). 


Inventories: Of the overassessments|1926 as disclosed in prior audits, which | 
used by revisions in the|resulted in the assessment of deficiencies 
the inventories for the|in tax, were erroneously overstated by 
jyears 1919 and 1920 as computed in ajreason of the inclusion therein of the 
Upon further consideration | income of another taxpayer and that the 
ned that the opening inven-|reported gross income for the year 1927 


prior audit. 
ltory valuation for the year 1919 was 
asanenbaiandpen damned 


iJ. L. 
| 22 


| Vise, 


405; Hopkins v Hopkins, supra; Ards v 


sonal property, an assignment thereof 
is a transfer of an interest in property. 

If the assignment in the instant case 
amounted to merely an agreement upon 
the part of 


oil and gas lease thereafter to be made, 
then he is.clearly liable for the income 
tax accruing on the whole of such in- 
‘come. Corliss v. Bowers, 281 U. S. 376. 


| property when the second lease came into 


so transferred. Bing v. Bowers, (D. C. 


1/1017. 

The assignment employs the words 
|“assign, set-over, transfer and convey,” 
| language commonly employed to transfer 
an interest in real property. It also uses 
the words “royalty interests,” which 
japtly describe the subject matter of a 
grant. It is therefore my opinion that 
the assignment was not a mere agreement 
to pay money in the future, but that on 
\the making of the second lease such as- 
signment affected a transfer to Grace 


|served to the lessors thereunder. 





'State v. Royal Mineral Assn., 132 Minn. 
232, 156 N. W, 128; Den v. Craig, 15 N. 


for income taxes on the whole of the roy- 
alties derived from the second lease. 


Section 240, Revenue Act of 1918; articles | 


: Section 212 (d),! 
|ment and agreement we think it“clear| Revenue Act of 1926; articles 43, 44 as| 
that the controversy falls within the prin-| amended by T. D. 4255 (C. B. VIII-1,| 


| 
| 
| 


} 


\lations 45. 


Miscellaneous: Of the overassessments | _ 
|favor of the above-named taxpayer is 


|of capital assets during the year 1920 
| Since it is determined that the gain com- 
| puted in a prior audit (which formed the 
| basis for an assessment of a deficiensy 
|iIn tax) was materially overstated. Sec- | 
| tion 202, Revenue Act of 1918, and the | 
| regulations promulgated thereunder. 
The balance of the overassessments in| @X@mination of the taxpayer’s account- 
. e amoumt of $2,647.52 is caused by the | ing records and a comprehensive review 
taxes in favor of the above-named tax-| correction of an error which had caused | in the Bureau.’ Section 234(a) (4), Reve- 





| 
| 





The overassess-| 


u 
On the other hand, if such assignment | 
effectuated a transfer of an interest in| 


N. Y.) 22 Fed. (2d) 450; id. 26 Fed. (2d) | 


| from tax under the Revenue Acts of 1921 


utory period of limitations provided there- 


j/nue Acts of 1921 and 1926; articles 101 


\ 


«\after field investigations of the tax- 


3848 (C, B,|reau, it is determined that the gross 


| 


191; Hopkins v. Hopkins, 3 Ont,|inclusion ‘in the gross income of certain 
|223; Cox v. Snyder, 241 Ill. App. 475,|amounts which did not represent tax- 
|It may be the subject of a grant or de-|able income. 
Payn v. Beal, 4 Den. (N. Y.) nome of 1921 and 1926, and 202, Revenue 
I ct of 1926; articles 541, Regulations; 
Watkins Cro. E., 637, 78 E. Reprint 877.|62 and 69, and 1561, Backintiens 69. 
But whether such a right is real or per- | 


| 


t . V. Leydig to pay'| 
Grace Leydig one-half of the future a | enue 


come, which he might receive from an| 


| 
i 
Il 


'existence, then J. V. Leydig is not liable | 
| for the income arising from such interest | 


| 


}Leydig of one-half of the royalties re- | 


It follows that the Board of Tax Ap- | 
peals erred in holding J. V. Leydig liable | 


to tax on all royalties received under the second lease—Leydig v. Commissioner. 
(C. C. A. 10.)—V U. S. Daily, 2288,.Sept. 25, 1930. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Rebatesto Adjust Tax Overassessments 


Awards just annuonced by the Bureaujerroneously understated and the closing| Poses, are machines not specially pro- 
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Duty Decrease 
Ts Granted on 
Bathroom Scales 


Protest Against Assessment 
On Certain Race Horse 
Games Also Sustained by 
Customs Court 


New York, Sept. 24—The Joseph 
Horne Company, of Pittsburgh, has ob- 
tained a ruling from the United States 
Customs Court to the effect that bath- 
room scales, for duty assessment pur- 


inventory valuation for that year and| vided for rather than manufactures of 


both inventory valuations for the year 
1920 were materially overstated. The de- 
crease in the 1920 closing inventory is| 
in excess of that of the opening inven-} 
tory and results in a net reduction of; 
income for that year. Revisions are made 
accordingly. Section 203, Revenue Act 
cf 1918; articles 1582 to’ 1584, inclusive, 
Regulations 45, as amended by T . 
5296 (C. B. I-1, 40); Appeals of F. N. 
Johnson Company 2 B. T. A. 256 and 
Ashtabula Bow Socket Company 2 
B. T. A. 306. 

Invested Capital: The amount of $7,- 
076.78 is caused by adjustments to the 
invested capitals for the years 1918, 1919 
and 1920 to include therein the actual 
ca#h value of certain tangible property | 
at the time paid in since after field ex- 
aminations of the taxpayer’s books of 
accounts and records and consideration 
of all relevant facts and circumstances 
it is determined that portions of the 
amounts disallowed in a prior audit were 
excessive. Section 326 (a) (2), Revenue 
Act of 1918; article 831, Regulations 45. 

Adjustments to the invested capitals | 
fo rthe years 1919 and 1920 on account | 
re- 
ceding years causes $2,967.67 of Phe 
overassessments for those years. Sec- 
tions 326, Revenue Act of 1918, and 1207, 
Revenue Act of 1926; article 845, Regu- 


$4,759.11 results from a recomputation 
of the taxable gain derived from sales 





a duplicate accrual of Liberty bond inter- | 
est for the year 1920. | 


Mrs. Alpha H. Ruf 
Overassessments of income tax in favor 


1923, 


elimination from the taxable incomes re- 
ported in the tax returns of certain 
amounts erroneously included therein 
since, after a field investigation and con- 
ferences held in the Bureau, it is de- 
termined that such amounts are exempt 


and 1924. Allen v. Brandeis et al. (29 
Fed. (2d) 363), T. D. 4256 (C. B. VIII-1, 
243); United States v. Bolster (26 Fed. 
(2d) 760), T. D, 4258 (C. B. VIII-1, 
247). 
French Broad Manufacturing Co. 

An overpayment of income and profits 
taxes in favor of the above-named tax- 
payer is wetermined as follows: 1918, 
$20.500.00. 

The overpayment represents taxes col-| 
lected after the expiration of the stat- | 


for. Section 607, Revenue Act of 1928; 
Russell v. United States (278 U. S. 181). | 

Illinois Merchants Trust Company 
_ Overassessments of income tax and| 
interest in favor of the above-named | 
taxpayer are determined as follows:)| 
1923, $149.63; 1925, $9,624.25; 1926, | 





Of the overassessments the amount of 
$39,276.68 results from the allowance} 
of additional deductions for ordinary | 
and necessary business expenses. After | 
further consideration in the Bureau, it 
is determined that the foregoing deduc- 


and 1926, and that such deduction was | 
understated in the return filed for the 
year 1927. Sections 234(a)(1), Reve-! 


and 561, Regulations 62 and 69; Hib-| 
bard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. v. Com-| 
missioner, 5 B. T. A. 464. 

The amount of $14,691.91 of the over- 
assessments is due to decreases in the 
gross incomes for the above years since, | 


payer’s accounting records and further 
consideration of all the data in the Bu- 


incomes for the years 1923, 1925 and 


was overstated by an excessive profit on 
the sale of certain securities and by the 


Sections 233(a), Revenue 


The overassessment for the year 1927 
to the extent of $1,624.83 is caused by 
th allowance of an additional deduction 
for depreciation. A field examination of 
the taxpayer’s books of accounts and 
‘ disclosed that the amount 
claimed in the return is less than the 
reasonable allowance to which the tax- 
payer is entitled under section 234(a) 
(7), Revenue Act of 1926, and the regu- 


‘metal not specially provided for. 


| 542, 


$5,765.63; | lowance of deductions from the reported | 
| gross income for certain amounts of in- 
The overassessments are caused by} terest, commissions, and miscellaneous 


| for reinsurance since a field examination 


| payment made to the widow in accord-| 





lations promulgated thereunder. 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Sept. 24 
Mary W. Niles, executrix of the estate 
of Alfred S. Niles, Docket No. $3415. 
Salary of a professor in the Law 
School of the University of Maryland 
is not exempt from tax. 
Gertrude D. Walker, Docket No. 35086. 


Where the proof does not show 
that petitioner was engaged in a 
trade or business deduction of at- 
torneys’ fees, salaries to secretary 
and bookkeeper and rent of a room 
used as an “office” are not deductible 
as ordinary and necessary expenses. 

Depreciation is not allowable 
where there is no evidence that the 
property was used in a trade or busi- 
ness. 


The balance of the overassessments’ Russell 


{ Mark H. Sugerman, 


| 


metal not ‘specially provided for. The 
collector’s rate of 40 per cent ad valo- 
rem, under paragraph 399, Tariff Act of 
1922, gis set-aside and duty fixed at 30 


per cent, under paragraph 372. (Protest 
No. 361818-G-903.) 


Bullock’s, Inc., Los Angeles depart- 
ment store, prevailed before the Customs 
Court here in an issue involving the clas- 
sification of certain horse race games. 
The court reaches the conclusion that 
these games were improperly classed by 
the customs appraising officials as toys, 
with duty at 70 pez cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 1414, Tariff Act of 
1922. Duty, the court rules, should have 


| been applied at but 40 per cent ad valo- 


rem, under the provision in paragraph 
399, Act of 1922, for manufactures of 
(Pro- 
test No. 402906-G-8275.) 

Both decisions were written by Chief 
Justice Fischer. 


for the years 1923, 1925 and 1926, 
amounting to $3,686.31, represents the 


jremission of interest assessed on pre- 
‘viously dtermined deficiencies 


i in tax 
since the present overassessments cause 
a proportionate reduction in the interest. 


Toombs and Daily Company 
An overassessment of income tax in 


determined as follows: 1927, $46,204.88. 

Of the overassessment the amount of 
$26,786.82 results from the allowance of 
a deduction for losses incurred through 
embezzlements during the taxable year. 
The amounts of the losses as well as the 
time when sustained have been estab- 
lished and verified after a thorough field 


nue Act of 1926; articles 112, 141, and} 
561, Regulations 69; Peterson Linotyping 
Company v. Commissioner 10 B. T, A. 


The balance of the overassessment 


ordinary and necessary business expenses 
which, after a field investigation of the 
taxpayer’s books of accounts and records, 
it is disclosed were erroneously omitted 
in the return filed. Section 234(a) (1) 
and (2), Revenue Act of 1926; articles 
101, 121, and 561, Regulations 69. 


Century Insurance Company, Ltd. 


Overassessments of income tax in 
favor of the above-named taxpayers are 
determined as follows: 1926, $2,369.37 
1927, $20,387.09. 

Of the overassessments the amount of 
$6,257.77 ‘results from the allowance of 
additional deductions for premiums paid 





: 
| 





of the taxpayer’s accounting records and | 
a review in the Bureau disclosed that 
such amounts were understated in the 
returns filed. Section 246 (a) (7), Rev- 
enue Act of 1926. Appeal of Standard} 
Marine Insurance Company, Ltd., 4 B.| 
T. A. 853. 

The balances of the overassessments 
amounting to $1,208.37 for 1926 and $15,- 
290.32 for 1927 are due, respectively, to 
the allowance of an additional deduction 
for ordinary and necessary expenses and 
to an additional deduction for a net loss 
sustained in the taxable year 1925 since, 
after a field investigation, it is deter- 
mined that the foregoing deductions were 
understated in the returns. Sections 206 
and 247 (a), (b), Revenue Act of 1926; 
article 691, Regulations 69; G. C. M. 
7592 (I. R. B. IX-10, 6). | 

Estate of M. Taylor Pyne Sr. 

Estate of M. Taylor Pyne Sr., Perry} 
R. Pyne 2d, Executor. | 

An overassessment of income tax and} 
interest in favor of the above-named 
taxpayer is determined as follows: 1926, 
$54,407.08. 

Of the overassessment $45,663.46 is 
caused by the allowance of a deduction 
representing the amount of the annual! 


ance with the provisions of her de- 
ceased husband’s will which was errone- 
ously added to the taxable income re- 
ported by the estate in a prior audit 
(which formed the basis for an assess- 
ment of a deficiency in tax) since after 
further consideration it is determined 
that the payments previously made by 
the estate for such purpose exceeded the! 
value of her interest and that this pay- 
ment was included in income subject to 
tax in the tax return of the widow. 
Section 219, Revenue Act of 1926; I. T. 
2480 (C.B. VIII-2, 141). 

The balance of the overassessment in 
the amowmt of $8,743.62 is caused by the 
remission of interest assessed on a de- 
ficiency in tax, since the determination 
of an overassessment causes a propor- 
tionate reduction of the interest. 


Riverside Western Oil Company 


An overpayment of income and profits 
taxes in favor of the above-named tax- 
ayer is determined as follows: 1919, 
35,406.15. 

The overpayment represents taxes col- 
lected after the expiration of the stat- | 
utory period of limitation provided there- 
for. Section 607, Revenue Act of 1928; 
v. United States (278 U. S. 181). 


fs executor, estate 
Philip Sugerman, deceased, Docket No. 
39415. 

In view of all the conditions and 
circumstances surrounding a trans- 
ter, by a father to his sons, of his 
partnership business, it is held that 
such transfer was made in contem- 
plation of death. 

The action of the Commissioner in 

is valuation of certain properties 
at date of death, sustained for lack 
of convincing proof to the con- 
trary. 


mination of the tax liabilities of the, of the above-named taxpayer are de-| amounting to $19,418.06 is due to the al-|in ae Dette, bee eet Sheen other peas 


above-named taxpayer, and of the co1- termined as follows: 
|porations with which it was affiliated dur-| 1924, $26,467.95. 
jing the above years on the basis of an) 
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Bevan, Edwyn Robert. Thoughts on Indian 
discontents. 178 p. London, G. Allen 
& Unwin, 1929. 30-20622 
uilding developer. v. 1-4; Oct. 1927-Aug. 
1929, 4 v., illus. East Stroudsburg, Pa., 
American’ builder publishing corporation, 
1929. 30-12571 


Canada. Dept. of the interior. Dominion 
lands administration. . . . Regulations 
for the disposal of petroleum and natural 
as rights. The property of the crown. 
Printed in 1930, superseding Regulations 
printed in 1928. 386 p. Ottawa, F. A. 
Acland, printer, 1930. * 30-12552 


Carrier, Blanche. How shall_I learn to 
teach religion? Teaching through the ex- 
perience of the pupil. 216 p. N. Y., 
Harper & brothers, 1930. 30-20139 


Cook, Charles F. Another book of Sussex | 
verse, edited by... 236 p. Hove, Sus- 
sex, Combridges, 1928. 30-19967 


Curwood, James Oliver. Son of the forests, 
an autobiography by . - as completed 
by Dorothea A. Bryant. 243 p. Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & co., 1930. 

30-19962 


Elwes, Henry John. Memoirs of: travel, 
sport, and natural history, by the late... 
edited by Edward G. Hawke, with an in- 
troduction by the Right Hon. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell and a chapter on gardening by 
E. A. Bowles. 317 p. London, E. Benn, 
1930. 32-20148 


Gelson, William Edward. . . “Adjust- 
ments for temperature, camber, and de- 
flection, and procedure for setting out 
during erection of the steel arch bridge 
across the Reond nullah at mile 59.25 
on the Kangra Valley railway, India.” 
(The Institution of civil engineers. Se- 
lected engineering papers. no. 82.) 10 
p. illus. London, The Institution, 1929. 

30-12556 

Heating, piping and air conditioning. v. 1. 
May, 1929. 1 v., illus. Chicago, Domestic 
engineering co., 1929. 30-12569 

Herbillon, Jules. . .. Les cultes de Patras, 
avec une prosopographie patreenne. (The 
Johns Hopkins university studies in ar- 
chaeology. no. 5.) 183 p. Baltimore, 
The Johns Hopkins press, 1929. 30-19850 

Horan, Ellamay. Practices of charity for 
boys and girls, a work-book for the in- 
dividual pupil, by... with a foreword-by 
Austin G. Schmidt. 115 p. Chicago, III, 
Loyola university press, 1929. 30-19848 

Horner, Joyce Mary. . The English 
women novelists and their connection with 





. 





Florida Ruling Limits 
Collection of Mileage Tax 


State of Florida: 
Tallahassee, Sept. 24. 


Where an auto transportation com- 
pany is authorized to haul freight only 
one way, the mileage tax should not be 
collected for the return trip, the At- 


torney General of Florida, Fred H. Da- 
vis, has ruled. 

The company’s certificate of conven- 
ience permits it to transport automo- 
biles from Jacksonville to other points 


in the State to Jacksonville, the opinion} 
explained. The constitutionality of the 
mileage tax has been sustained on the 
theory that it is for the privilege cov- 
ered by the certificate of convenience, 
consequently the tax may be imposed 
only' for mileage traveled under the 
certificate, the Attorney General ruled. 


Acquiescences Announced 
In Decisions on Tax Cases 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
announces his acquiescence in decisions 
of thesBoard of Tax Appeals, the titles, 
docket numbers and citations of which 
follow: 


Hunt, Warner D., estate of*, 31968, 19-624. 

Owen, Frank G., estate of*, 19809, 18-539. 

Owen, Leila S.,. administratrix*, 19809, 
18-539. 

Pratt et al., Emily J., executrices*, 25729, 
18-377. 

Wilson, Josephine K., estate of*, 25729, 
18-377, 

*Estate tax decision. 

The Commissioner does not acquiesce 
in the following decisions of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals: 

Chamberlain, Ellen Steele, 16598, 
29479, 19-126. 

Chamberlain, Selah, 16597, 24284, 
19-126. 

City National Bank, 19641, 19-1080. 

Planters National Bank, 22455, 18-705. 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
South Carolina—Report of A. A. Richard- 
son, Chief Game Warden of the State of 

South Carolina, Columbia, 1926-27, 

South Carolina—Report of A. A. Richard- 
son, Chief Game Warden of the State of 
South Carolina, Columbia, 1925-26. 

New Jersey—Annual Report of the Com- 
missioner of Banking and Insurance of 
the State of New Jersey, Department of 
Banking and Insurance, Trenton, 1929. 

Massachusetts—Inland Fish and Game Laws 
of Massachusetts, Department of Conser- 
vation, Boston, 1930. 

Virginia—The Tax Code of Virginia, De- 
partment of Taxation, Division of Pur- 
chase and Printing, Richmond, 1930. 

Virginia—Visit of the Delegation from the 
Virginia State Chamber of Commerce, 
Programme and Itinerary of the Visit and 
Tour in Great Britain, Richmond, 1930. 

| Montana—Montana 1929 Farm Review Edi- 
tion, United States Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, N. A. Olsen, Chief, Co- 
operating with the Montana Department 
of Agriculture, Labor and Industry, He- 
lena, June, 1930. 

Indiana—Roster of State and Local Officers, 
Congressmen, Judges and Prosecuting 
Attorneys of the State of Indiana, Legis- 
lative Bureau of the Indiarfa Library and 
Historical Department, Indianapolis, 1930, 

South Carolina—Seventy-eighth Annual Re- 
port of the South Carolina School for 
the Deaf and the Blind, Paul V, Moore, 
/Chairman, Columbia, 1926. 


24285, 
29480, 


Government Books 
and Publications 


| Documents described under-this heading 

| are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the angeiey Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


Hawaii, Number and Distribution of In- 
habitants—Popular Bulletin, First Se- 
ries, Fifteenth Census of the United 
States: 1930. Bureau of the Census, 
United States Department of Commerce. 
Free at Bureau. 30-26960 

Air Commerce Bulletin—Vol. 2, No. 6, Sep- 
tember 15, 1930. Issued semimonthly by 
the Aeronautics Branch, United States 
Department of Commerce, Free at Aero- 
nautics Branch, (29-26634) 

Cases Decided in the Court of Claims of 





An estate tax paid the State of 
New York is not deductible under 
the 1921 Revenue Act in computing 
the net value of the estate for Fed- 
eral estate tax. 


the United States, June 1, 1929, to Jan- 
uary 31, 1930, with Abstract of Decisions 
of the Supreme Court in Court of Claims 
Cases—Volume Ixviii. Price, $2.00, 
(11-11990) 





| Stakely, Charles Averett, comp. Histor 


| Zworykin, Viladmir Kosma, 


the feminist movement (1688-1797). 
(Smith college studies in modern _lan- 
guage.) 152 p. Northampton, Mass. * 
1980. 30-19968 
Larson, Christian Daa. The creative power 
of the mind and the law that determines 
what we are to accomplish, what we are 
to become, and what the future is to be. 
47 p. Los Angeles, C. D. Larson, 1930. 
30-20140 
Larson, Christian Daa. Successful achieve- 
ment. 48 p. Beverly Hills, Calif., C. D. 
Larson, 1930. 30-19849 
Lever, Abraham Wolf. THe life and teach- 
ing of Jesus, and a summary of the twin 
guides, honest law and natural religion. 
123 p., illus. Lansdowne, Pa., A. W. Lever, . 
1930. 30-19845 
Loomis, Henry Meech. The canning of 
foods, and some tested recipes. Bulletin 
100-A. 107 p., illus. Washington, D. C., 
National canners association, 1929, 
30-12578 
McCormick, Mrs. Anne (O’Hare). / Com- 
munist Russia; the hammer and the 
scythe. 295 p. London, Williams and - 
Norgate, 1929. 


3830-20625 
Molnar, Ferenc. The swan, a romantic com- 
edy in three acts, by .. 


. translated from 
the Hungarian by Melville Baker. An 
acting ed. of the American professional 
production, adapted and arranged to be 
played in three acts and one set, by 
Norman Lee Swartout. (Longmans’ play 
series.) 122 p. N. Y., Longmans, Green 
and co., 1929.' 30-1996 
Neame, Lawrence Elwin. General Herta 
prime minister of the Union of Sou 
Africa since 1924. 288 p. London, Hurst 
& Blackett, Itd., 1930. 30-20623 
Nevill, Ralph Henry. Women of some im- 
portance. 304 p. London, H. Jenkins, 
1929. 3830-20624 
Poel, William. Monthly letters, by . . 
Selected and arranged by A. M.T. 147 p 
London, T. W. Laurie, 1929. 30-19965 
Pritchard, Francis Henry, ed. Great ~ 
says of all nations; two hundred oy 
twenty-nine essays from all periods an F 
countries. 1017 p. London, G. G. Har- 
30-19964 
++. Titles 


rap & co., 1929. 
O’Brien, Sister Mary Bridget. 
of address in Christian Latin epistolog- 
raphy to 543 A. D.. (The Catholic uni- 
versity of America. Patristic studies. 
vol. xxi.) 173 p. Washington, D. C., The 
Catholic university of America, 1930. 
30-19959 
O'Reilly, Patrick J. The light divine in 
parable and allegory; thoughts for Cath- 
olics and non-Catholics, by ... with an 
introductory by the Rt. Rev. Robert J. 
Armstrong. 320 p., illus. Chicago, 
Loyola university press, 1930. 30-20142 
Robinson, Benjamin Willard. The sayings 
of Jesus, their background and interpre- 
tation. 277 p. N. Y., Harper & brothers, 
1930. 30-19843 
Spencer, Willard Wylie. Our knowledge of 
other minds; a study in mental nature, 
existence, and intercourse. 145 p. New 
Haven, Yale university press, 1930. 
30-19842 
f 
the First Baptist church of Montgo Ys 
Alabama, with sketches of the other Bap- 
tist churches of the city and county, in 
papers presented at the hundredth anni- 
versary of the First Baptist church cele- 
brated in Montgomery, November 29-De- 
cember 1, 1929. Together with a reprint 
of the church’s declaration of faith, con- 
stitution, covenant, and by-laws. The his- 
tory written and the papers collected and 
compiled in chapters. 205 p., illus. Mont- 
gomery, Ala., The Paragon press, 1930. 
30-20141 
Woellner, Frederic Philip. The highlands 
of* the mind; a psychological analysis of 
the Sermon on the Mount. 291 p. Pasa- 
dena, Calif., Sunday morning press, 1930. 
30-19847 
Photocells and 
their application, by ... and E. D. Wil- 
son. 209 p., illus. - N. Y, J.’ Wiley & 
sons, 1930. .80-20147 


. 


Permit Requirement 


For Plumbers Upheld 


City Ordinance Called Valia” 


Exercise of Police Power 


[Continued from Page 6.] 

we doubt if an unskilled barber can do 
more real and lasting harm than an un- 
skilled plumber. Diseases imparted by 
a barber are likely to be superficial and 
such as yield readily to treatment, while 
defective plumbing may cause an epi- 
demic of disease in a thickly settled com- 
munity threatening the lives of many. 
When the statute which the Walker case 
upholds is carefully read, we think that 
case, in logical effect, overrules the . 
Richey case. 

In State v. Bowen & Co., 86 Wash. 23, 


/149 Pac, 330, Ann. Cas, 1917B 625, the 
|statute requiring the licensing of com- 


mission merchants was upheld. The 
court there distinguished the Richey case 
on the theory that the board was so con- 
stituted as to render the act monop- 
olistic, but, in its main features, the 
Richey case was there again, in effect, 
overruled by the following language: 

“As a general proposition, the ques- 
tions of the wisdom, necessity, and policy 
of the law are for the legislature to de- 
termine, and if the legislature proceeds 
regularly, violating no other consti- 
tutional restriction or prohibition, the 
qu¢stions of fact as to the wisdom, ne- 
ces8ity, and policy of the law are con- 
clusively determined if a state of facts 
could exist which would justify the leg- 
islation in question. * * * 

“Every possible presumption is in fa- 
vor of the validity of the statute until 
the contrary is shown beyond a reason- 
able doubt.” 

Again, in Sherwood v. Wise, 132 Wash. 
295, 232 Pac. 309, 42 A. L. R. 1219, the 
Richey case was distinguished on the* 
ground that a mere trade such as plumb- 
ing’ was in some manner different from 
a profession such as architecture, but, in 
this day and age, it is not for us to sar? 
that the legislative branch may not be 
as fully justified in dealing with one as 
with the other. Certainly, the journey- 
man plumber may be as dangerous to 
the public health and safety as the archi-. 
tect. In principle we think this case 
again overruled the Richey case. 

In the early history of this sort of 
legislation, there was much fear that ins 
dividual rights might be lost. through 
such enactments, but, in the light of a 
quarter of a century or more of experi- 
ence, we find that such fears have been 
largely removed, and if there be no ar- - 
bitrary features in such an act, it is 
now usually unhesitatingly sustained by 
the courts, 

Unless we now repudiate the doctrine 
quoted from the Pitney and Bowen cases, 
supra, there ig nothing left but to over- 
rule in terms the Richey case. Feeling 
satisfied that we are only publicly ac- 
knowledging that which we have hereto- 
fore done indirectly, we now formally 
overrule State ex rel. Richey v. Smith, 

From what we have said, it logically 
follows that the trial court, through no 
fault of his, but because of our failure 
to formally overrule the Richey case 
heretofore, erred in sustaining the de- 
murrer to the complaints. 

The judgment is reversed and the 
cause remanded with directions to over- 
rule the demurrer and proceed to trial. 

MITCHELL, C. J., MILLARD, PARKER, an 
BEALS, JJ., concur. 
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bout 9,000 years ago and left 
fn Falls in this country probably 
about 25,000 or 30,000 years ago. | That 
is judged from the rate at which Niagara 





Reductions in the freight rates on 
grain and grain products shipped from 
western trunk line territory to eastern 
destinations and for exccct, as provided 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
iv its recent grain rate revision, is sup- 
ported by the State of North Dakota, 
which operates the North Dakota Termi-; 
nal Bxchange and the North Dakota 
Mill & Elevator Association. 


the issues involved in the p ing, and 
reads’ petition as being without proper 
grounds. (Docket No. 17000, Part 7.) 

“Concerning the complaint made by the 
carriers,” said the North Dakota reply, 
“that the order of the Commission will | 
reduce revenues of the carriers so as to 
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* be insufficient to provide for a fair re- 
tum, it is deemed unnecessary to review 
thd) ibeord in this proceeding which has 
been so amply covered, both in brief_and 
through oral argument before the Com- 
mission. ; 
“Sufficient it is to say that there is 
ample evidence in the record to apeert 
the order of the Commission to the effect 
that for years and years - and grain 
roducts have borne, of the general rate 
fe , @ greater burden than other com- 
mites have borne, relatively con- 
sidered, and have produced, separately 
considered, upon the grain rates collected, 
more than a fair return to the carriers. 
_ Railroads Called at Fault. 


“Furthermore,” continued the reply, 
“the carriers consistently and persist- 
ently have failed to recognize the men- 
ace to national welfare, as well as their 
own welfare, in the maintenance cf a 
rate structure applied to grain and grain 
products which has been potential in the 
creation of maladjustments, inequalities 
and preferential conditions, inimical both 
to successful agriculture and the main- 
tenance of a system of adequate trans- 
portation. cm Bs 

“The inequalities and prejudicial rate 
situation that has developed in proc- 
ess of time without consideration by 
the Commission, through the medium 
of a zeneral investigation, required 
not only the levelling of these inequal- 
ities Pend preferential and discriminatory 
conditions, but, as well, a revision of the! 
genera] rate level. ; 

“We assert that upon this record, the 
argument of the carriers concerning the 
application of section 15a, and with re- 
lation to the question of a fair return to 
the carriers, is without merit and has 
been fully and amply considered by the 
Commission in the presentation and con- 
sideration of the tremendous record in 
this proceeding. 

‘Hogging Method’ Alleged 

“In using as a ‘Shibboleth’ the term 
‘fair return,’ and urging the thought of 
confiscation every time the Commission 
prescribes any changed’ rate level, which 
the. carriers ‘think may produce a. lesser 
return they use the ‘hogging method’ of 
simply directing their attention to the 
old rate upon which they fed, without 
attention to what has been happening 
about them or to the sources that have 
been producing, as they themselves say, 
the substantial part of their tonnage. 

“With grain being quoted very recently 
# levels lower than that witnessed for 
two decades, and with the existing de- 
pression not only in agriculture but now 
extending into industry and industrial 
conditions throughout the country, the 
time has come for the carriers, not only 
to devote their attention and to think 
upon means and methods to preserve 
¥ ir tonnage and their revenue returns, 

of only passenger transportation, but 
as well, freight transportation. — 
—~“When it is realized,” emphasized the 
State, “that this proceeding has now 
progressed into its fifth year from its 
inception, and when it.is observed that 
in the interim most of the grain and 
grain products rates, both interstate 
and intrgetate hav., in a large measure, 
been held in abeyance so far as prefer- 
ential ‘and discriminatory specific in- 
stances and cases are concerned, then the 
present attitude of the carriers as public 
service corporations having a public duty 
to perform, cannot well be justified. 

“The Commission has requested the 
carriers to cooperate in giving the order 
of the Commission a trial by making 
its order effective without delay. The 
carriers are answering this request of the 
Commission by seeking further delay and 
by asking that its order rendered after 
nearlv five years of attention, be set 
aside and go for naught. If all the 
shippers, the markets, the parties in- 
terested in this proceeding should adopt 
this same attitude as the carriers, then 
constructive ‘and comprehensive rate 
making becomes impossible, general. in- 
vestigation of no avail, and the Commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction under the law for aid- 
ing in the construction of a better, more 
economical, more efficient and more ade- 
quate transportation, becomes inopera- 
tive.’ 


Bffort to Keep 





Down 
Cotton Price Alleged 
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Georgia Commissioner Asks In- 
quiry Into Short Selling 
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State of Georgia: 

Atlanta, Sepi. 24. 
“There is undoubtedly a conzeried and 
organized effort by certain interests to 
keep the prices of cotton depresscd,” it 
was stated orally by the Georgin Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, Eugene Tal- 
madge, who announced that he had re- 
quested the Secretary of Agriculture to 


The State, on Sept. 23, filed formal|sufficient to ena 


yveply to the petition of western carriers | years i é 
— pas lb and reconsideration of | posited mud and silt. 


urged the Commission to deny the rail-|term given them in all languages. 


!varves j 


being cut back and from the 
rae a the friagara gorge which has 
been cuf-since the ice disappeared from 
eh. Sweden, we know these facts be- 
cause the melting occurring in the Sum- 
mer leads to deposits of silt, leaves and 
what not. These deposits occur year 
after year. The we in oo ~ 

its i ingtime and in Fall. 

ee she one to count the 
f one has a section’ of the de- 


known as varves, a 
They 
akin to es. — 

ich have been largely up show 
Sosetie in this way. The deposits so 
made have been examined minutely in’ 
various lakes and thus the number of 
years from the time these lakes began 
to fill at any place becomes known up 
to within a year or so- of the current 
time, We count these deposits from the 
ust as we ——— py ri 

the number of its rings. 
aa thie eoantry, in the Connecticut 
Valley, for instance, there are plenty of} 
varves. So far, however, we have not 
been able to determine the exact time 
of the growth of any of these but re- 
search work is progressing and no doubt | 
we will soon have full knowledge re-; 
i m. , 

erithe sanietn of the heat increase in 
this country and the rest of the world 
is nothing to get excited about. The 
changes a ready noted have been spread 
through thousands of years. There will 
always, as the years go by, be temporary 
flurries of high or low temperature, for 
a season, for a year,-or for a period of 
years, but the average over any consecu- 
tive 20 years is practically the same as 
over any other, consecutive 20 years of 
whiéh we have any record. 

“While changes in temperature, con- 
sidered in the long run, are taking place, 
they are taking place too slowly to be 
of any immediate importnace. 

“It was decidedly warmer than now- 
adays throyghout probably nine-tenths 
of all geological time and also it was 
drier during that period. What is the 
date of geological time? I would an- 
swer that question this way: The num- 


“These layers are 


are very much 


|ber- of five dollar bills that would pay | 


our public debt is, roughly speaking, the 
number of years that have elapsed since 
there has been an earth at all. That 
means about 4,000,000,000 years ago. 
Most of that period we were without 
very high mountain ranges such as we) 
have ‘today. Land was not very exten- 
sive then. There was no such differ- 
ences between high and low temperature 
figures; there were fewer rains and 
winds could not blow over mountains 
and leave pean, for the moun- 
ins were not there. 

~~. full text of the weekly Weather 
and crop report follows: : 


Week Was Generally Warm 
Except in Central Gulf States 


The week was generally warm, except 
in the central Gulf States, with some 
unusually high temperatures for the sea- 
son in the middle Atlantic area and ia 
the Southwest. In Maryland, Virginia, 
and North Carolina the maximum tem- 
peratures ranged from 90 degrees to 95 
degrees, and over a large area from the 
upper. Mississippi Valley southwestward 
they were 90 degrees to as high as 100 
degrees locally in eastern New Mexico. 
Weekly means were 6 degrees to 11 

rees above normal in the middle ard 
north Atlantic areas, and that there were 
excesses of 4 degrees to 8 degrees in 
much of the central trans-Mississippi sec- 
tion and the far Northwest. In the lower 
Mississippi Valley and some adjoining 
districts temperatures were near the sea- 
sonal average, with deficiencies of 3 de- 
grees to 4 degrees along the Gulf. 

The weekly rainfall was moderate to 
ather heavy generally from North Caro- 
ine and Tennessee southward where from 

one to abvut three inches occurred, Light | 
falls wevé reported from the Virginias,| 
northward and moderate amounts in the 
lower Mississippi Valley, except they 
were heavy to excess along the central | 
Gulf coast; extreme northwestern Florida | 
and extreme southern Alabama had from 
four to nearly eight inches of rainfall. 
Elsewhere the week was largely rainless, 
except for light to generous amounts in| 
central and northern Rocky Mountain 
sections and in the northern Great Basin. | 
Practically no fain occurred between the 
Mississippi River and Rocky Mountains, 
except from southern Arkansas south- 
ward and in parts of southern Texas, 

Except in the Southeastern States, 





principally in Alabama, Georgia and 


parts of Florida, where frequent rains 
interfered with farm operations, the 
week was ideal generally for maturing 
Fall crops and for field work. Consid- 
erable areas, however, continue too dry 
for plowing and seeding, principally the 
Atlantic States from Virginia and West 
Virginia northward and some northern 
S.ctions farther west. 


Most States Practically 
Rainless During Week 


The week was practically rainless over 
most States recently receiving good 
moisture, but conditions in these, as a 
rule, continued satisfactory. Oklahoma, 
much of Texas, Missouri, and southern 
Kentucky again need moisture to pro- 
mote further growth of grass and late 
vegetation that were revived by the 
rains. Elsewhere between the Rocky 
and Appalachian Mountains the soil is 
mostly in good condition, except in some 
Northern States that are still unre- 
lieved; these include principally Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin and Iowa, though a good 
rain would be very: beneficial over the 
entire northern half of the country. In 
the Atlantic area from northern North 
Carolina northward light, local showers 
during the week were helpful, but the 
drought is still largely unrelieved. 

Parts of the Southeast had too much 
rain, especially on lowlands, but in other 
Iecalities of this area showers were help- 
ful, particularly in the Carolinas. Rain 
at the close of the week was beneficial 


jin the far Northwest, though the drought 
is still largely unrelieved in the North| 


Pacific States where seeding is being de- 
layed. There was considerable inter- 
ruption by the prevailing cloudy weather 
to drying fruit in California, but farther 
north conditions were more favorable. 
Small Grains.—While Fall 
and seeding made good advances in 
parts of the Southwest, the central Great 
Plains and some northwestern sections, 
much ground is tgo dry for this work, 
especially in the upper Mississippi Val- 
ley, the Great Lakes region, northern 
Illinois and Indiana and Oklahoma. 
these States rains are urgently needed, 
with some Winter wheat sown in the 
dry soil not germinating. In the Pacifie 
Northwest conditions are also too dry 
for seeding Winter wheat, although in 
parts some is*being sown in dry soil. 


Progress Toward Maturity 
Made by Corn Crop 


Corn.—The week was mostly warm, 
sunny, and practically rainless over the 
Corn Belt. Under these conditions the 
crop made excellent progress toward ma- 
turity and is now largely out of frost 
danger in most sections. About four- 
fifths of the crop is safe in Iowa and 


|the bulk of it is beyond danger in the| 


central Mississippi and Ohio Valley 
States. From one to two weeks of warm 
weather is needed to mature some corn 
in parts of Nebraska and Kansas, but 
much of the crop is now out of danger 
in these States, and it is rather gener- 
ally so in the Atlantic area. Some late 
corn shows improvement since the re- 
cent rainfall in interior valleys. 

Cotton.—Except in the southeastern 
part of the Cotton Belt, there was very 
little rainfall, and moderate to rather 
high temperatures were the rule. The 
western belt was practically rainless and 
cotton continued to open rapidly, with 
conditions ideal for picking and ginning; 
harvest is more than usually advanced 
in most of this section, but there is much 
complaint of short staple in Oklahoma. 

In Arkansas weekly progress was very 
good, with much cotton open; there is 
some improvement in lowland staple 
since the recent rains, but no new bolls. 
In the southeastern belt frequent rains, 
excessive in some localities, were un- 
favorable for the cotton crop; in Ala- 
bama and Georgia, especially, picking 
was interrupted and considerable staple 
was beaten to the ground and stained. 
In the Carolinas~ conditions continued 
rather favorable, and it is expected that 
some late, small bolls will be benefited 
by the additional moisture. 


Sugar Beet Harvest 


Progressing Generally 

Miscellaneous Crops.—Pastures are 
showing improvement throughout most of 
the country east of the Rocky Mountains, 
except locally in the Southwest and some 
trans-Mississippi Valley States. In much 
of the great western grazing area ranges 
are maturing satisfactorily, with live- 
stock and water conditions good. 

Late truck crops have apparently re- 
vived materially in central parts of the 
country, but in the middle Atlantic sec- 
tion many @re poor and some beyond 
recovery. Sugar beet harvest is pro- 
gressing generally; cane made good 
growth, but dry, cool weather is needed. 
Citrus is largely good, except for some 
splitting in Florida. ’ 


Five-yearBuilding Program Urged 
To Solve Problem of Postal Leases 





Postmaster General Submits to President Results of Inquiry 
And Suggests $43,140,000 Plan 
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and before any lease contract is entered 
intéy to make sure that it involves no} 
greater return on the lessor's investment 
thes he is justly entitled to, and that the! 
unit rental rate is reasonably in line with 
ihe prevailing rate in the locality for 
sinm;ilar properties, , 
“jn instances where the construction 
* « special building is required, the De- 
pasc:mint has adopted the practice of se- 
curing. an assignable purchase option 
on the most suitable site, of drawing the 
specificstions for a building to be erected 


. 


- only_at this time 


extend the Federal investigation ef short) on. thay site, and then of advertising for 
selling of farm products in the future) segied competitive bids for the desired 
delivery market to include cotton, lease. >This operates to put all bidders 
Mr. ‘Talmadge stated that his action! 9 exactiy the same footing and assures 
was prompted by ‘Secretary Hyde's in-| the Government the lowest rental possi- 
vestigation of the short sel!lng of wheat.| ble, In connection with leases of this 
Startling Disclosures Pred:<ted kind, jt is now customary to include an 
“Secretary Hyde’s disclosure that ar-| option to the Government to purchase the 

bitrary and systematic short selling of! property st a fair price. ae 
wheat has had an injurious effect on the|' “This is the invariable practice in all 
market price of tha: vroduct sadicates| large projects, so that the Department 
that similar tacties may Dave veea em-| may readily avail itself of any authority 
ployed to dep'es< the ove of various] whien inay be granted for the acquisi- 
other farm products,” Commissioner Tal-| tion o7 puildings specially constructed for 
madge stated. jisemse, Necessarily, this has involved a} 
“There are evi more careful selection of sites, a more 
ing of American cotton has been used| careful planning of the baiidings, and a 
to keep down the price of cotton, not/ more thoroughgoing inspection in the 
but for many years in| process of construction, with a view to 
ultimate ownership by the Government. 


dences that short sell 





i ast.” 


“These changes in practice, coupled 
with the establishment of a special corps 
of post office inspectors to handle all 
lease matters in the field, have had a 
salutary effect, and it is believed that 
the leasing of quarters for post offices 
and post office stations and garages is 
now being administered in the most eco- 
nomical and businesslike manner possi- 
ble. But the system itself, as it is ap- 
plied to extensive quarters required for 
postal uses in the larger cities, is nei- 
ther businesslike nor economical.” 

It is not the Postmaster General’s 
view, however, that the Government 
should invariably own the quarters 
which it requires for postal purposes. 
The report goes on to say: 

“It is not intended to give the im- 
pression that it\would be in the public 
interest to abandon altogether the prac- 
tice of leasing premises for postal pur- 
poses and to embark upon a broad-scale 
program of building or buying.” 

Mr. Brown’s view is that the imme- 
diate problem is the 3853 properties 
leased at annual rates above $6,000, upon 
which the Department is paying a yearly 
rent totalling $8,290,763. It is the leases 
on these properties that the Postmaster 
General considers uneconomical and gen- 
erally disadvantageous to the Govern- 
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Planned in West 


Applications’ Involve Opera- 
tions in California and 


Idaho 


A license for a constructed system of 
four power projects on the north and 
south forks of Battle Creek, in Shasta 
and Tehama Counties, Calif., is sought 
from the Federal Power Commission py 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Co. of San| 
Francisco. 

The projects consist of the so-called 
Shasta, South, Inskip, and/’Volta plants, 
six reservoirs, several canals and eight 
transmission lines. The estimated power 
capacity of the development is 20,400 
horsepower and the power is fed into 
the applicant’s transmission system and 
sold in central and northern California. 

The Grirhes Pass Power Co., Boise, 
Idaho, has also applied to the Commis- 
sion for a license. The license is for 
a transmission line, already built, in 
Boise County, Idaho, and partly in Pay- 
ette National Forest. The line extends 
from a power plant on the south fork 
of Payette River through the town of 
Centerville to Idaho City and to Moun- 
tain Chief Mine, a distance of about 30 
miles, The power is for general purposes 
in towns and mines along the route of. 
the line carrying it. 


North Carolina Farms 
Increase in Number 
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Census Bureau Announces 
Gain of 3.7 Per Cent Dur- 
ing Last Decade 

















There was an increase of 3.7 per cent 
in the number of farms in North Caro- 
lina during the last decade, according to 
a statement just issued by the Bureau of 
the Census. Most of this increase 
| took place’during the first five years of 
the decade, it was stated. @he statement 
follows in full text: 

A farm, for census purposes, includes 
all the land which is directly farmed by 
one person, either by his own labor alone 
or with the assistance of members of his 
household, or hired employes. When a 
landowner has one or more tenants, ren- 
ters, croppers, or managers, the land 
operated by each is considered a “farm.” 
Any tract of land of not less than 3 acres 
}used for agricultural purposes, which 
produced products to the value of $250 
in the preceding calendar year, is classed 
a “farm.” 

The figures for 1930 preliminary and 
subject to correction, follows: 

Total farms Apr. 1, 1930, 279,723; Jan. 
1, 1925, 283,482; Jan. 1, 1920, 269,763; 
decrease, 1925-30. (number) 3,759; (per 
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‘and for miscellaneous purposes. 
was a decreased use of turpentine by| 
and 
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Use More Rosin 
And Turpentine 


Department of Agriculture 
‘Announces Marked In- 
crease of Naval Stores 
Sold Last Year 





Marked increase last year in the in- 
Gustrial use of naval stores, particularly 
in use of turpentine for manufacture of 
paint and varnish was reported in a De- 
partment of Agriculture statement just 
issued. The full text of the statement 
follows: 

A marked increase in the consumption 
of rosin and a noticeable increase in 
the use of turpentine by industrial con- 
cerns during the calendar year, 1929 1s 
disclosed by the figures just made pub- 
lic by the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
and published at the request of producers 
and consumers of naval stores. 

Industrial consumption of rosin in 1929 
increased by 157,384 barrels to 1,104,771 
barrels, about 16 per cent, and consump- 
tion of turpentine reached a total of 
5,622,695 gallons in 1929, an increase 
of 318,596 gallons over 1928, or about 
6 per cent. 

Causes Of Increase_Listed 


The largest increases in the industrial 
use of rosin during 1929 were in the 
manufacture of paper and paper size, 
soap, and paint, and varnish. There was 
an increased use of rosin by all indus- 
tries except the linoleum industry, where 
there was a decided decrease from the 
quantity used in 1928. 

The largest increase in the use of tur- 
pentine in 1929 was in the manufacture 
of paint and varnish. There were also 


jincreases in the use of turpentine by 


jmanufacturers of chemicals and phar- 
maceuticals, paper and paper size, print- 
ing ink, ‘sealing wax, insulations and 
plastics, by shipyards, c&r shops, etc., 
and by makers of shoe polishes, soaps, 
There 


manufacturers of automobiles 
wagons, linoleum, oils and greases, and 
by foundries and manufacturers of 
foundry supplies. 

Stocks of rosin at the southern pri- 
mary ports, distributing points and 
plants of industrial concerns were 
larger than they have been for the last 
two years, while stocks of wood rosin 
} at steam distillation plants were smaller. 
Stocks of turpentine at southern pri- 
mary ports, distributing points, 
plants of industrial concerns were lower 
than for the last two years, but stocks 
at central distributing points were de- 
cidedly greater, as were also the stocks 





cent) 1.3; increase, 1920-30 (number) 
9,960; (per cent) 3.7. 





ment. Eighteen of the 353 leases in this 
group are for main post offices; 34 are 
for railway terminal post offices; 264 
are for station and branch buildings; 
and 37 are for garages. All the prop- 
erties in the group are situated in large 
cities. 
Estimates of Reproduction 

In view of recent charges that the 
owners of buildings leased to the Gov- 
ernment for postal purposes have been 
able to derive excessive profits from 
their. transactions with the Postal Serv- 
ice, the Postmaster General had ap- 
praised on the basis of estimated costs 
of reproduction less depreciation, and 
the findings of the Department’s investi- 
gators were that the net return to the 
owners and lessors from rentals on this 
group of properties, with allowance for 
depreciation, is on the average 6.8 per 
cent of their present sound value. The 
Postmaster eneral reported to the 
President that he was convinced that 
there was no ground for the charge that 
the owners have generally secured an 
exorbitant return on buildings leased to 


| 


| Mr. Brown believes, however, that it 
|}would be much more economical and 
businesslike for the Government to own 
any large properties which it needs for 
post offices and post office stations and 
garages, and he recommended that the 
Department be given the authority and 
~ funds fiecessary to make this pos- 
sible. 


“In the nature of things,” Mr. Brown 
advised the President, “the Govern- 
ment—exempt as it is from local taxes, 
jin a position to secure capital at a mere 
fraction of its cost to private corpora- 
tions and individuals, and providing its 
own fire insurance—can usually own 
such quarters more cheaply than it can 
lease them, and the existing system 
should’ be so modified as to permit the 
Department to acquire them, by purchase 
or construction, or, if need be, by con- 
demnation. This, of course, would ne- 
cessitate special legislative authority and 
the appropriation of substantial sums of 
money in addition to the amounts au- 
thorized under existing public-building 
legislation.” 


Terminal Proximity Vital 


Taking up in detail the 353 leases on 
which the annual rental rate exceeds 
| $6,000, which he referred to in his re- 
|port as “major leases,” the Postmaster 
| General submitted a program to the 
| President which, generally speaking, 
| would involve the acquisition and own- 
ership by the Government of buildings 
to accommodate the postal facilities now 
housed under these leases. He did not 
include in this program the 18 leased 
buildings now used for main post offices, 
pointing out that in these cases Govern- 
ment buildings will ultimately be pro- 
vided under the present Federal build- 
‘ing program. He also excluded from 
his program the 84 buildings leased for 
the Railway Mail Service. 

“So closely related are the activities 
of the terminal railway post offices to 
;train movements,” Mr. Brown said, 
| “that they must be located in, or im- 
mediately adjacent to, the railway sta- 
tions; and the space now occupied for 
terminal post office purposes is in prac- 
tically all cases leased from the railroad 
or terminal companies, and is located 
in the station property. Quarters so 
located are, of course, the most con- 
venient which it would be possible to 
obtain. The rentals now being paid are 
believed to be fair and reasonable and 
to involve a minimum of expense to the 
Government. It is the Department’s 
view that, except as in particular cases 
additional Federal buildings may be- 
come availaple adjacent to railroad sta-| 
tions, it would not be practicable or 
economical to attempt to house terminal 
post office facilities in Government-| 
jowned buildings.” | 

The 264 station and branch leases and | 
the 37 garage leases which are in force 








the Government for post office purposes. | 


tive distillation plants. 
Turpentine Exports Grow 


Exports of turpentine reached a total 
of 16,940,179 gallons, showing an in- 
crease of more than 3,000,000 gallons, 
and there was a slight gain in the ex- 
ports of rosin from the United States 
from Mar. 31, 1929, to Mar. 31, 1930, 
the 12-month period for which export 
and import figures for naval stores are 
;calculated by the Bureau of Foreign 
anc Domestic Commerce, Department 
of Commerce. 

Turpentine and rosin are among the 
most important products of a chemical 
nature exported from this country and 
show an increase in both instances over 
exports for the past three years. Im- 
ports of turpentine and rosin showed 
an increase over the previous year, 
principally to further development of 
the industry in Mexico. Imports from 
France, which were probably at their 
peak in 1925 and 1926, have continued 
small. Mexican naval stores are im- 
ported mostly into Texas and southern 
California, 


as it can be found possible for the Gov- 
lernment to acquire its own buildings. | 

“It is these leases,” Mr. Brown said, 
“which generally result in excessive costs 
for the space occupied.” eee 

In all cases where the buildings occu- 
pied under lease are suitable, considering 
their design, the character of their con- 
struction, their present condition, their 
location, and their size with reference to 
the probable future growth of business, 
the Postmaster General recommends that 


jthe Department be given the authority 


to negotiate with the owners for their 
immediate purchase. He advised the 
President that 78. stations and branch 
buildings and 14 garage belldings fall in 
this category.. The yearly rental on these 
92 properties amounts to $2,145,331, and 
they love a value, according to the De- 
partment’s appraisal, of $19,066,998, al- 
though the Postmaster General estimates 
that their cost to the Government, in 
the event their purchase is authorized, 
would be in the neighborhood of $21,800,- 
000. 

Mr. Brown ptedicted that if this group 
of properties could be purchased by the 
Government at that price, there would 
be a saving amounting to $650,000 a year 
over the 20-year period estimated as the 
average remaining life of the 92 build- 
ings. This is almost one-third of the 
expenditure which would be necessary to 
continue to rent the same properties. 

Total Cost $43,140,000 

As to the 209 major station and garage 
leases which are in effect on bulidings 
which are not suitable for purchase, Mr. 
Brown said, “it would be practicable for 
the Department to select and acquire 
sites and to erect buildings suitable to 
accommodate the facilities now housed 
under these leases, with a view to vacat- 
ing the leased premises as the respective 
leases expire and removing to Govern- 
ment-owned quarters, excepting, of 
course, in the limited number of instances 
where, for reasons already outlined, the 
ownership of quarters by the Govern- 
ment would not be advantageous and 
this is recommended.” 

One hundred and six of these 209 
leases expire in the course of the next 
five years; and the Postmaster General 
estimated that it would cost $21,340,000 
to buy the sites and construct the build- 
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Industrial Plants [Domestic and Foreign Wheat Markets” 


Continue to Be Weak and Unsettled 4 


Agricultural Review Reports Encouragement 





In General Situation Due to Unsettled 
Butter and Poultry Markets 


te 





hit although the bottom fell out of the 
market on most heavy steers. Back of 
the sharp price recessions of all killing 
classes of cattle were excessive runs in. 
Chicago of grain-fed offerings of food, 
and choice grades. More yearlings ~ 
showed up than during any recent pre- 
ceding week and approximately 85. per 
cent of the native cattle receipts at Chi- 
cago graded good and better. ‘ 
A set of poor beef markets and effects 
of the series of Jewish holidays starting, 
this week also added to the depression. 
In sharp contrast with the slumping . 
market on all slaughter classes was a - 
more active and slightly higher market ’ 


Both domestic and foreign wheat mar- | 
kets remained weak and unsettled, in- 
fluenced by heavy marketings of new 
Spring wheat in Canada and increased of- 
ferings of new crop grain from the im- 

ortant producing areas of Europe, the 

epartment of Agrieulture announced in 
“A Glance at the Markets” by its Bu-' 
reau of Agricultural Economics Sept. 23. 
This review of the market says cash 
| Winter wheat markets were independ- 
ently firm under active demand and that 
encouraging developments in whole Sep- 
tember market situation are the firm} 
butter and poultry markets and continued 
downward trend of prices of most feed- 





and | 


at steam distillation plants and destruc-} 


stuffs. 

The full text of the Bureau’s review of 
the situation follows: 

Firm butter and poultry markets and 
the continued downward trend of prices 
of most feedstuffs were encouraging de- 
velopments in the late September mar- 
kets. Prices.of cotton, eggs, and cheese 
were somewhat easier. Grain markets ! 
in general were unsettled but most | 
classes of hay held fairly steady. Price 
declines were registered on many slaugh- 
ter classes of livestock but the demand 
for stocker and feeder cattle broadened 
perceptibly. .Many vegetables declined. 
Potatoes and sweet potatoes lost practi- } 
cally all of their recent grains. 


Cash Winter-wheat Markets 
Were Independently Firm 


Both domestic and foreign wheat mar- 
kets remained weak and unsettled dur- 
ing the third week of Séptember, in- 
fluenced principally by heavy market- 
ings of new Spring wheat in Canada 
and increased offerings of new-crop 
grain from the important producing 
areas of Europe. Cash Winter-wheat 
markets, however, were independently 
firm under an active demand. 

Mills and mixed-feed manufacturers, 
feeders, and shippers were all active 
buyers ,at Kansas City and all grades 
sold readily at advancing prices. Cash 
corn held generally steady, although de- 
}mand was less urgent with feed manu- 
facturers and other buyers turning to 
wheat and barley. Feeding demand for| 
barley at central western markets con-; 
jtinued good both locally and from 
drought areas, where barley is being 
used to supplement the short corn sup- 
plies. ae 
| Bran: led the price decline in wheat 
feeds with Pacific Coast markets rela- 
| tively weaker than those in the central 
| West and in the East. Cottonseed meal 
declined from 50 cents to $2.50 a ton at 
markets east of the Rock Mountains but 
held steady on the Pacific Coast. Re 
ceipts of cottonseed were quite liberal at 
Atlanta and much seed was bringing a 
premium on account of high quality. 

Inquiry from Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Virginia, and Florida was quite good and | 
Fall shipments were reported to Ken-| 
tucky and Tennessee at drought reduction 
rates. Offerings of linseed meal were in 
excess of- demand and prices declined. 
The Minneapolis market was quiet and 
easy. Gluten feed and hominy feed de- 
clined sharply but alfalfa meal prices ad- 
vanced. / 


Demand for Upland 
Prairie Hay Improved 


The demand for Upland prairie hay 
improved with a higher percentage of 
high-grade offerings at the larger termi- 
nal markets. Practically _no demand was 
reported, however, for Midland prairie 
hay. Alfalfa quotations he® about steady 
with light offerings. nquiry from 
drought areas was almost entirely for 
timothy, clover, or alfalfa. F 

The cotton market held practically un- 
changed during the third week of the 
month with an average for Middling %- 
inch cotton in 10 markets, 10.14 cents! 
against 10.20 the previous week, and 
17.85 the same date a year ago. Con- 
siderable interruption to picking was 
caused by rainfall especially in the cen- 
tral States of the Belt but fair progress 
was reported in most sections. 

Domestic and foreign demand was 
fairly good with inquiries directed to al- 
most all grades and lengths of staple. 
However, cottons mostly inquired for 
were in the better grades in the lengths | 
% to 11/82 inches inclusive. According 
to census reports’ domestic consumption 
during August dropped to 352,325 bales, 
or about 206,000 bales below August, 
' 1929. August consumption was the low- 
est for any month since July, 1924, and 
also the lowest August consumption on 
record since 1912. Exports from Aug. 
1 to Sept. 19, amounted to about 860,000 
bales compared with about 700,000 for a 
like period last season. 


Poor Beef Markets 


| Added to Depression 

| What had been for the past month or 
more, an advancing market on grain-fed 
yearling steers and heifers toppled over 
during the third week of September. The 
market for yearlings and heavy cattle 
jalso broke sharply closing irregularly 
50 cents to $1.25 lower at Chicago. In- 
between-grade yearlings were hardest 
mcneuanonenentegtcnincinintninininacenn nD 














annually to the Department for rent. 
| When the program was completed, this 
would reach an amount estimated at $3,- 
700,000 a year, or approximately 8.6 per 
cent of the appropriations for purchase 
and construction. Th:.s, strictly on the 
basis of appropriations, the program ,can 
be paid for out of the rentals which | 
would be saved in the course of the mext 
12 years, leaving the Government with 
title to properties conservatively valued | 
at $28,000,000, after allowance for de- 
preciation.” : 

The five-year program which he rec- 
ommended, would not, Mr, Brown said, 
completely dispose of major post office 
leases of the classes which the Depart- 
ment considers uneconomical and gener- 
ally disadvantageous to the Government. 
At least 90 such leases, he pointed out, 








jabsorb generous 


for stocker and feeder cattle. Demand 
on replacement account was broad. A ™ 
moderate expansion was shown in the 
marketward movement of hogs. Declines 
of from 10 to 25 per cent were showm. | 
in trading in the hog market at Chicago.” 
The heavier declines were quoted on the 
lighter-weight offerings, well-conditioned 
heavy butchers showing but slight loss. 

The slump in fat-lamb values was 
traceable to continued heavy marketjngs 
and to failure of consumptive demand to _ 
supplies of dressed 
lambs at prices in line with higher hoof 
costs. Outlet for feeding lambs was rea- 
sonably broad, such kinds holding nearly 
steady despite liberal supplies and the 
sharp downward trend of fat-lamh—val- 
ues. Thin lambs arrived from Mon- 
tana in large volume and generous move- 
ments were reported en route or ready 
for the market from some sections where 
dry weather is expediting shipments. 

Actual trading in fleeced wools was 
small but quotations held firm. Some 
business was done on strictly combing 
64’s and finer Ohio fleeces at 75 to 77 cents 
scoured basis. A little graded strictly 
combing 64’s and finer territory wools - 
moved at 75 to 78 cents scoured basis. 
Small quantities of Texas 12-months wool 
were sold at 72 to 73 cents scoured basis 
but most offerings of good wools were: : 
held at higher figures. 

More plentiful supplies in many of the 
country’s leading markets and a rather 
indefinite demand were the chief factors 
responsible for further declines in egg 
prices during the third week of Septem- 
ber. Despite the heavier arrivals of poul-. 
try all prices were fully maintained and. 
in a few classes some advances were . 
noted due mostly to the continued active ™ 
demand from both consumptive and spec- 
ulative sources. 


Continued Nervousness 
In Butter Market 


Butter markets continued nervous and 
unsettled through most of the third week - 
of September. Reports in general indi-~ 
cate that a great many of the larger.. 
users of butter are drawing on their 
storage holdings for their current sup- 
ply as these stocks at present price levels | 
return a fair profit. Reports from larger .. 
manufacturing associations indicate that 
the make of butter is declining from.. 
week to week. 

The fairly steady sentiment which 
dominated the cheese markets at Wis- 
consin primary points in mid-September 
continued: through the third. week of 
September. Trading was rather slack. 
and dealers continued to draw on re-. 
frigerator supplies, feeling that an as-, 
sured small profit now was better than « 
taking chances on the future develop- 
ments. The one of the cheese markets * 
at the large distributing centers was, 
barely steady. Price concessions were 
common but most buyers confined their 
orders to actual needs. : 

City potato markets were generally 
lower with a decided decline in Chicago~ 
carlot prices. City values in general 
were still 20 to 35 cents above quotations: 
of early September. Cabbage held about 
steady at shipping points but city mar- 
kets were draggy. Shippers in south- 
eastern Wisconsin received $8 to $10 per: 
ton in bulk, 

Grape markets were rather dull. Mich- 
igan shipping points quoted 4-qt. bas- 
kets of Concord grapes at 12 to 13 cents. - 
Standard grade McIntosh apples were * 
returning $1.50 per bushel basket at 
southwestern Michigan péints. Terminal > 
markets on apples showed very little 
change. Onion and celery markets were: 
weak but lettuce was generally stronger. 


Ona . 
New and — 
Improved 


Schedule 
The f 
Golden Arrow 
to Chicago 


(Schedules effective September 28th.) 





NE of the two leading trains 
to Chicago (the famous 
Liberty Limited is the other), 
The Golden Arrow offers a new 
improved schedyle .:. more than 
30 minutes fasterthan ever before: 
Just another reason for choosing 
the Pennsylvania on your next 
trip to the West. 


Swift luxurious flyers to Chicago 


ings which would be necessary to house, having expiration dates subsequent to 
the activities now taken care of under |June 30, 1935, and involving rental pay- 
these 106 leases. More than one-third | ments of almost $3,000,000 a year, would 
of the amount which would be necessary | still remain in force, to be dealt with as 
to rent privately-owned quarters would they respectively expire. Further ap- 
be saved by the adoption of this part of |propriations of not less than $30,000,- 
the program, Mr. Brown estimated. 000 would be required during the period 
The Postmaster General’s report con-|following June 30, 1935, completely to 
cluded with a statement recapitulating | shift post office stations, branches and 
the appropriations which would be nec-|garages from leased to Government- 
essary to carry out the entire program, |owned quarters. 
For the next five years, the following| If the President approves the Post- 
amounts would be required: 1931, $10,-| master General’s proposals, it is Mr. 
350,000; 1932, $14,650,000; 19838, $8,750,-|Brown’s intention to ask Congress wat 
000; 1934, $4,090,000; and 1935, $5,300,-|the December session for the legislation 
000. The total outlay would be $43,-|necessary to enable the Post Office De- 
140,000. |partment to undertake to carry out the 
President’s Approval Needed | program outlined in his report. Should 














at rates of rental exceeding $6,000 a 
year, however, the Postmaster General 
believes should be terminated as rapidly 


“The appropriation of this sum,” Mr. | Congress promptly grant the required 
Brown said, “would, of course, result in| authority, work ‘on the program would 
a reduction in the appropriations made/be started at once. 





LIBERTY LIMITED 
Leaves Washington ........ +++ 3.25 P.M. 
Arrives Chicago ........+++++++ 9.10 A.M. 


THE GOLDEN ARROW 
Leaves Washington ........... 5.30 P.M. 
Arrives Chicago..........+++++12.00 Noon 


MANHATTAN LIMITED 
Leaves Washington .......... + 7.05 P.M. 
Arrives Chicago .........++s0++ 2.05 P.M. ~ 


Six other trains to Chicago daily 


ALAN B. SMITH, General Passenger 
Agent, 613-14th Street, N. W., W: 
D. C. Telephone National 9140. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD . 




















‘Auto Policy Rate |Lightning Blamed for Fifth 


Raised for 1931 
~ In Massachusetts 


Additional 4 Per Cent Is 
- Levied on Compulsory 
Ziability Insurance for 
Cars in Coming Year 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 

: Boston, Sept. 24. 
' The rates for compulsory automobile 
Viability insurance in Massachusetts for 
1931 will be 4 per cent greater than 
‘those in force during 1930, instead of 6 
per cent as first proposed, according to a 
. statement issued Sept. 22 by the Com- 
~ missioner ‘ of Insurance, Merton L. 
Brown. An order promulgating the 

tates was issued at the same time. 

Mr. Brown states that he has given 
full consideration to all evidence pre- 
sented and to the recommendations of 
Governor Allen, and that he proposes 
immediately to begin work with the idea 
of putting into effect a demerit rating 
plan. 

Thorough Investigation Made 

The statement follows in full text: 

Public hearings were held by the Com- 
missioner of Insurance on Sept. 8 and 9, 

~upon a schedule of premium charges for 

policies and bonds to be issued in con- 
nection. with the registration of motor 
vehicles for or during the year 1931. 
The following statement is submitted in 
connection with ~. schedule of rates 
herewith promulgated. ; 

The tentative schedule published Aug. 
29, 1930, called for an increase of over 
6 per cent ip the existing rate level. I 
have made certain reductions in the rates | 
proposed th y 
made upon consideratio’ 
and information submitted t 
partment. 5 Z 

I have also given cgreful consideration 
to the statements and recommendations 
of his Excellency the Governor as set 


tion of all the data 
o the De- 


AuTHoRIZzED STATEMENTS Ont’ 


PustisHep WitTHout ComMEnT 


Licenses Issued _ |Means to Improve Standards 


Bene 
DAILY 


Tue Unitep STATES 


All Bus Lines 


Of Accidents in Industries|T9 376 Insurance | Jn Insurance Business Outlined Held Subject to 


Assoc 


iation of Industrial Accident Boards Also Told 


States Should Adopt Safety Codes Drawn Up . 
By Bureau of Standards 


Wilmington, Del., Sept. 24.—Eighteen 
per cent of industrial accidents are due to 
defects in lighting installation, it was de- 
clared Sept. 24 by- the Deputy, Labor 
Commissioner of New Jersey, Charles H. 
Weeks, at the convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Industrial Acci- 
dent Boards and Commissions. 

The promulgation of national safety 
codes by the United States Bureau 0 
Standards was commended by Mr. Weeks, 
who said that if the States would adopt 
these codes to bring uniformity it would 
be a step in the right direction. 


Factory inspection has resulted in a,re-j 


duction in time lost by Massachusetts 
workmen through machinery accidents, 
the Director of the Division of Industrial 
Safety of the Massachusetts Department 
of Labor and Industries, John P. Meade; 
stated in an address before the conven- 
tion. In 1919 machinery accidents were 
responsible for 33.6 per cent of all days 
lost because of industrial accidents in the 
State. This percentage gradually de- 
creased until in 1928 it fell to 20.7 per 
cent. 

Greater difficulty is experienced in re- 
ducing nonmachinery accidents, he said, 
because the human equation is involved. 
Handling objects and falls are the lead- 
ing causes of accidents in Massachusetts, 
he declared. : 


Health Hazards Receive 


Attention of Inspectors 


Mr. Meade said that factory inspection 
exercises wide influence in small. plants 
where organized safety work is not gen- 
erally undertaken. Héalth hazards are 
receiving the attention of inspectors, par- 


ereby. These reductions were | ticularly processes involving the use of | 


industrial poisons, such as were found in 
2,500 Massachusetts establishments in 
1929. 

Factory inspection without adequate 
legislative regulation to protect employes 


is useless in a large number of establish- 


forth in his letter of Sept. 12, 1930. The| ments, according to the Director of the | 
recommendations for legislation con-| Division of Inspection of the New York 
tained therein, if adopted by the general |henartment of Labor, James L. Gernon. 
court, should result in a reduction in the |; will take time, he said, to bring the 
amount of money paid for losses, which | average legislature to a realization of | 
is the basis of the premium charges €S-| What the hazards of industry mean. The | 


tablished under the present law. 


Premium Charge 4 Per Cent More 


The schedule herewith announced pro- 
vides for rates lower in the aggregate 
than those set forth in the tentative 
schedule. The new rate schedule pro- 
vides increases over the 1930 schedule, | 
which, computed on the basis of the num- 
ber of motor vehicles registered in 1929, 
will result in each motor vehicle owner 

ing for the ensuing year a premium 
ee that on the average will be about 
4 per cent greater than under the sched- 
ule in force for 1930. ' 

In view of the opinion recently 
handed down by the Attorney General 
to the effect that it is legal to put into 
operation a demerit rating plan under 

- the present compulsory automobile in- 
surance law, I propose immediately to 
begin work with the idea of putting 
this demerit rating plan into effect. 

I have refused to allow an upward 
trend factor based upon the increase 
in the amount of losses each year as 
well as several other factors urged by 
the insurance companies which would 
have resulted in a much greater increase 
in the rates. I regret as strongly as 
any one that the rates must be in- 
.creased, but the burden is upon me to 

perform my duty as Commissioner of 
nsurance. ‘ 

Purpose of Compulsory Law 


The sole purpose of the compulsory 
law is to assure the financial responsi- 
bility of automobile operators so that 
injured persons entitled thereto may col-| 
lect damages. The rates must, there- 
fore, be adequate; otherwise the neces- 
sary money to meet these damages will 
not be available. 

Already several insurance companies 
have been forced into receiverships partly | 
because of rates which now appear to 
have been inadequate with the result) 
that many injured persons entitled to| 
damages may not be fully compensated | 
for their injuries. This unfortunate 
sityation must not occur again if it is| 
possible to avoid it. | 

To place upon the persons who are 
required to insure the burden of another! 
increase in rates is a heavy responsi- 
bility, but the law requires that the rates 
be adequate as well as just, reasonable 
and nondiscriminatory. These require- 
ments must be followed. All the evi- 
dence has been carefully weighed. Ail 
pertinent suggestions have been con- 
sidered. I must do as my conscience 
dictates and as the law demands. I can 
do no more. 

To avoid any possible injustice, I have, 
with my assistants, taken the time again, 
to review and consider carefully and 
thoroughly all data and information, and 
I believe that the rates as now estab- 
lished are as low as it is possible to make 
them without violating the plain provi- 
sions of the law. I regret exceedingly | 
that further decreases cannot now prop-| 
erly be made, ’ | 


+ 


* 





School in Louisiana 


Explains Radio Stand| 


Loyola Upholds Refusal to Sell | 
Time on Its Station 


- The Rev. Wallace A. Burk, priest at 


jhe said. 


final responsibility for industrial safety 
rests with industry itself, according to 
Mr. Gernon. 

“Nothing is so wasteful as industry,” 
“Elimination of inefficiency | 
would greatly reduce accidents.” | 

* Although the accident prevention ac- | 
tivities of many States are confined to 
arbitrary enforcement of mandatory 
laws and regulations, education.is an im- 
portant phase of safety work that should 
not be neglected, according to the Super- 
intendent of the Division of Safety and 
Hygiene of the Ohio Department of In- 
dustrial Relations, Thomas P. Kearns. 


State Neglect of Safety 
Instruction Criticized 


“The State that neglects education of 
its workers along safety lines is not liv- 
ing up to the fundamental principles of 
government,” he declared. | 

The State safety representative must 
be both a teacher and a salesman. The | 
employer must be éducated first, he said. 
Given the safe employer, the foremen 
and employes will fall in line. 

Mr. Kearngrecommended that engi- 
neering colleges give a course on safety. 
He said that State institutions should 


| 


{be required to incorporate a course of 
|safety for all technical students. Such 


courses are now given in six colleges, 
according to R. MacKeown of the Wis- | 
consin Industrial Commission. 

Declaring that he would resent having 
the association go on record that ,insur- | 
ance companies “are putting it over on 
the States” in rate-making procedure for 
workmen’s compensation insurance, the 
Chairman of the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission, Fred M. Wilcox, denied a 
statement that rates are “as high as the 
traffic will bear” at the afternoon ses- 
sion of the convention of the association 
Sept. 23. 

The secretary-treasurer of the associa- 
tion, Ethelbert Stewart, initiated the dis- 
cussion with a recital of rates per $100 
of pay roll charged in New York and 
other States in the structural iron work- | 
ers’ classification. Mr. Stewart said the 
rate in New York is $23.45 as compared 
with $6.50 in Pennsylvania and that 
there is a discrepancy even when differ- 
ences in wage scales are taken into con- 
sideration. He asked why this is so. 

While “not attempting to speak for 
New York,” Gregory C. Kelly, general 
manager of the Delaware-Pennsylvania 
Compensation Rating and Inspection Bu- 
reau, said that in Pennsylvania a five- 
year moving average of loss experience is 
used to determine rates. Trucking and 


;other operations incident to structural 
|iron work are included in that classifica- 


tion, he said. An analysis of underwrit- 
ing methods, which vary in different jur- 
isdictions, would be necessary in his opin- 
ion to determine the accuracy of rates. 


dustrial Commission, pointed out that the 
amount of compensation benefits paid is 


jan important factor, the maximum in} 
| New York being $25 a week as compared 


with $15 in Minnesota. He also said that 
the classification definitions may vary, 
adding that New York, with power to 
regulate rates, would not permit “wool 
to be pulled over its eyes.” 
that Minnesota, with lower benefits than 
New York, pays a rate for structural 
iron work almost as great as New York. 


State Determination 





Loyola University at New Orleans, 
which operates Radio Station WWL, 
has just testified before a Federal Radio 
Commission examinér that the reason 
the station did not sell time on the sta- 
tion to William K. Henderson, operator 
and owner of Station KWKH, in Shreve- 
port, La., was that the school does not 
approve of Mr. Henderson’s language in 
broadcasting. 

Mr. Henderson had _ testified previ- 
ously before the examiner that he had 
tried to buy time on the station for use 
of ‘his own station and that the owners 
of WWL had refused. 

Father Burk said that Station’. WWL 
has been heard in California and Canada 
in denying a statement of Mr. Hender- 
son that ‘the station could not be heard 
outside of the city, Father Burk also 
said that he can count on one hand the 
derogatory letters the University station 

received and said that the people 
of New Orleans have sent petitions to 
the Commission for WWL. 


Of Cost of Accidents 


O. F. McShane, of the Utah Commis- 
sion, expressed the hope that every State 
represented in the association will de- 
termine the cost of accidents, so that it 
will not be necessary to rely upon insur- 
ance associations for this information. 

One of the difficulties is that industries 
are not classified properly, Dr. E. B. 
Patton, of the New York Depart-nent of 
' Labor, declared. The reason for this, he 
said, is that one concern may be engaged 
in two or more lines of business, citing 
the du Pont Company and the Interna- 
tional Paper Co. No States can justify 
all of its classifications, he added. 

Leifur Magnusson, American repre- 
sentative of the International Labor Of- 
fice, asserted that jurisdictional lines and 


being reduced while in others they have 
been split into a large number. Penn- 
sylvania comes in the former group, he 
said, which throws a large volume of 
pay roll actually engaged in less hazard- 
ous occupations into the structural iron 
classification, thus reducing the rate. On 
the other hand. he stated that New York 
includes only structural iron workers in 


f| that classification. 


Classification System 
Averts Discrimination 


‘ Mr. Stewart’s question and the ensu- 
ing discussion followed an address by 
Mr. Kelly in which he stated that the use 
of a classification system to determine 
|rates for various industries removes dis- 
crimination. In each classificatien, of 
which there are about 200 in Delaware 
and Pennsylvania, the same rate applies 
to the whole operative pay roll, with the 
exception of-the office force and outside | 
salesmen. 


The other ‘side of rate making proce- 
dure is the question of compensation costs, 
he asserted, which is arrived at by means 
of accidcat reports. “Detailed informa- 
tion regarding each accident enables a 
check to be made on the classification 
and secondarily, permits a computation 
of anticipated costs when amendments 
are made to the laws changing benefits 
paid ‘to injured employes. 

Existing compensation laws should be 
amended to raise both minimum and 
maximum payments, to provide unlimited 
medical expense, and to extend the limit 
in the period of payments in certain 
types of dependency cases, F. A. Dux- 
bury of the Minnesota Industrial Com- 
mission declared in an address before the 
afternoon session of the convention. 
an his opinion common law theories of 
indemenity and damages have no place 


; 


|in determining what should be the pro- 


visions of compensation laws. Instead, 
e said, the character of the economic 
readjustment that should be the object 
of such laws should be to enable the 
beneficiary to become “an independent 
self-supporting member of society in any 
capacity he may be able to qualify.” 


Basing Compensation 
On Current Conditions 


“I am convinced,” he declared, “that 
any plan of, determining the rate of pe- 
riodic payment, or the number of such 
payments, or the total amount to be 
paid, that assumes to determine as the 
basis of such plan the-economic loss that! 
the beneficiary has suffered by reason 
of the accidental injury is unsound and 
unscientific and not in accord with what 
should be. the purpose and policy of 
compensation laws. The most liberal 
schedule found in any compensation law 
would generally be wholly inadequate 
to indemnify for the pecuniary loss re- 
sulting from the injury, while in some 
particular. cases a law with the lowest 
monetary provision might exceed the 
pecuniary loss or damage resulting-frem 
the injury.” “ 

Compensation. should be -based upon 
economic conditions existing at the time 
of the death or injury and not upon in- 
demnity for probable or even positive 
loss of income in the future, Mr. Dux- 
bury stated. 

Other speakers at the afternoon ses- 
sion were Abel Klaw, of counsel, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., who spoke 
on the rights of employes and employers 
against third parties responsible for ac- 
cidents; the Chief Counsel of the United 
States Employes Compensation Commis- 
sion, W. W.. Warwick, who discussed the 
newer problems of the Commission 


' 


|brought about by administration of thea 
and HarborS 


Federal Longshoremen’s 
Workers’ Compensation Act and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia law; the chairman of 
the Industrial Accident Board of Idaho, | 
Lawrence E. Worstell, who talked about | 
cases involving wilfull misconduct on the | 
part of employes; R. J. Hoage, Deputy | 
Commissioner of the United States Em- 
ployes’ Compensation Commission, who 
stated that the District of Columbia 
Compensation Act is working out satis- 
factorily; the chairman: of the Georsia | 


} 
| 


| Brokers in State Greater Cooperation Between Agents and State Depart- 


California Also Authorizes 
29,294 Agents During 
Month Ended Sept. 15, 
Division Reports 

State of California: 
Sacramento, Sept. 24. 


Licenses were issued to 190 insurance 


brokers in northern California and to| executives, agents and insurance depart-, 


186 in southern California during the 
period Aug. 15-Sept. 15, the State Divi- 
sion of Insurance reported to the meet- 
ing of the Governor’s Council Sept, 22. 
During the month licenses were issued 
to 29,294 insurance agents. 

Two additional insurance companies, 
the Underwriters Casualty Co., Milwau- 
kee, and the Reliable Fire Insurance 


Co., Dayton, Ohio, have been licen¥ed, 
according to the report. A permit to 
sell stock was issued to-the Seaboard 
National Life Insurance Co., in connec- 
tion with the organization of a com- 


pany to write life insurance on the legal! 


reserve plan. , 


The division also reported that the 
business of the Sterling Life, Health 
and Accident Insurance Co., of Los An- 
geles, was reinsured by the Pacific 
States Life Insurance Co., but. the for- 
mal withdrawal of the Sterling Com- 
pany has not been completed because 
of a technical question whi¢h has been 
submitted to the legal adviser of the 
division for his opinion. 


New Jersey Issues 
Radio Station Permit 


News Corporation Author- 
ized to Build and Operate 
Telegraph Unit 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Sept. 24. 


The American Radio News Corpora- 
tion has been given permission by the 
Board of Public Utility Commissioners 
to construct and operate a radio ‘ tele- 
graph station in the borough of ‘Carl- 
stadt, according to an order issued by 


|the Board. 


At the hearing upon the application, 
the Board said, there were no objections 
to the granting of thejpermit, either by 
the borough authorities or by any of the 
broadcasters doing business within the 
State. 

“This station,” the order says, “is not 
an ord‘iary broadcasting station send- 
ing out electromagnetic impulses which 
could be taken. up by anyone and every- 
one, but is to be built to ‘operate on a 
frequency of 96 and 99 kiloeyeles, which 
would. be approximately 3,000. meters. 
The impulses would be picked up by 
special automatic. code receiving ™ma- 
chines which print the messages received, 
these being almost exclusively news 
items. for publication in the newspaper 
offices connected with the system. The 
operation of this system on a wave 
length above 3,000 meters will not re- 
sult in any conflict at all with the recep- 
tion from the regular broadcasting sta- 
tions. : 

“In view~ of the special. character,of 
this equipment, a certificate of pubfic 
onvenience and necessity authorizing 
the construction and operation of this 
station will be duly issued. 

“The station is to be located within 
the Borough of Carlstadt, in the Hacken- 
sack Meadows, on a tract of land contigu- 
ous to the Paterson Plank Road a short 
distance east of the New Jersey-New 
York Railroad. The station is to be op- 
erated at 95 and 99 kilocycles with a 
maximum power of 10 kilowatts. The 
construction is to be commenced within 
30 days after the issuance of the certifi- 


ments Will Eliminate U 
Commissio 


Toronto, Ontario, Sept. 24.—A plea for 
| greater cooperation between the insur- 
ance agents and the insurance depart- 
ments of each State was voiced Sept. 24 
by Col. Howard P. Dunham, Insurance 
Commissioner of Connecticut, in address- 
ing the fourth International Convention 
of Life Underwriters, which is being held 
here. Cooperation between company 


ments, he said, will result in eliminating 
undesirable agents and improving stand- 
jards in the insurance business. 

Col. Dunham brought the greetings 
and best wishes of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. He 
said he was a firm believer in conven- 
tions for insurance company executives, 
agents and even commissioners. Men, 
he said, lose perspective when they stay 
at their tasks for long periods, and at- 
tendance at conventions enables them to 
get a clearer understanding of their 
business. 

Discussing changes in insurance sales- 
manship, Colonel Dunham said: 

‘There has been too much sentimental- 
ity among insurance salesmen in the past 
and the prime, and often the only qual- 
ity in that agent was persistence. These 
uneducated persons built up a hatred of 
insurance methods which has taken years 
to overcome. The public resented their 


1 
| 





ndesirables, Connecticut 
ner Asserts 


past and improve the quality of leader- 
ship in life insurance than any other in- 
stitution connected with the business,” 

He complimented the personnel of the 
association and asked for more coopera- 
tion between the agents and the various 
State and provincial insurance depart- 
ments in the interests of the insuring 
public. ; 

“By becoming better acquainted and 
learning each other’s tasks and prob- 
lems, there will develop a mutual under- 
standing. And when there is understand- 
ing there is no possibility of suspicion 
and conflict,” he said. 

“Insurance company executives and 
agents could further cooperate with the 
State insurance departments in keeping 
an ever-watchful eye upon _ unethical 
practices. It is the slippery agent who 
resorts to every sharp practice that often 
gives the public the wrong impression 
of this great institution of life insurance. 
He should be exterminated. . It should be 
the duty of this organization to encourage 
insurance company managers and agents 
to furnish State departments with exact 
and unbiased information concerning 
every man who leaves the company’s em- 


| 


‘ploy, instead of treating the matter as 
jone of routine, leaving the public and 
janother company unprotected against the 


man who 


is a veritable and constant 
leech, 





very approach. 


“Today presents a far different pic-| 


ture. The up-to-date agent uses facts 
in place of sentimentality—an appeal to 
réason and judgment—and psychological 
approach instead of sheer aggressive- 
ness. With the result that the modern 
agent has come to be recognized as 
among the highest types of salesmen in 
the world. 

“This association of yours has done 
more to break down the barriers of the 


Kansas Ruling Made 


., Just as the legal profession through 
its bar associations operates to raise the 
ethics of the profession, so the agents 
through their associations can exercise a 
powerful influence in the direction of fair 
and equitable business conduct. The in- 


surance agents’ associations have had a| 
prodigious growth in the last decade and ! 


I hope they may ever continue to grow, 
for the larger the membership the 
greater the influence in correcting 
abuses.” 


Insurer Must Reveal 


| OnSupport of Aged Loss Proof Required! 
Commissioners. Told They 
Cannot Accept Property 
In Return for Public Care 





New York Judge Orders De- 
tails Be Provided as 
Policyholder Asks ~ 


Boards of County Commissioners in 
Kansas have no power to contract for 
the support of aged persons during the 
remainder of their lives, in exchange/preme Court of New York, in the action 
|for deeds to real*estate or other prop-|of Tevel Kaleko et al. v. The Century 
erty, the Attorney General, W. A. Smith,|Indemnity Co., arising out of a policy of 
has just stated in a formal letter to|robbery insurance, has directed the com- 
the County Attorney of Coffey County.|pany to state in advance of the trial the 
Persons in impaired financial condition,|requirements of its policy respecting the 
but owning property, should sell their|filing of proofs of loss which it claims 
holdings and use the proceeds for sup-|were not complied with by the assured. 
porting themselves before applying to} The plaintiffs contended that the as- 
the counties for aid, the Attorney Gen-/|sured suffered a $30,000 hold-up at De- 
eral held. troit, Mich., while entering his room in 

His ruling follows in full text: a hotel. The assured had filed a proof 

I have your letter of Sept. 9. In| loss which the company returned, 
response to your inquiry for my opinion claiming that it did not fulfill the re- 


State of New York: 
New York, Sept. 24. 


Justice Richard P. Lydon, of the Su-! 


industrial Commission, Hal M. Stanley,|cate and is to be completed not later 
and H. H. Willoughby, of the Illinois In-|than Dec. 2, 1930, unless a permit for « 
dustrial Commission. further extension of time is issued.” 


F. A. Duxbury, of the Minnesota In- | 


He declared | 





Opinion Involves Policies by 


Installments and Survivors Obtain Profits 


State of Washington: 
| 
;makes certain monthly payments, and 
in the event of his death such payments 
are paid to his beneficiary, the accumu- 
lated profits being held for surviving 
members, has been held by Assistant 
Attorney General Lester T. Parker not 
to be a security, but an: endowment 
Insurance contract having a tontine ele- 
ment. 
|. For this reason, he stated in an opin- 
ion to the State Director of Licenses, 
Charles R. Maybury, that before such 
a contract can be issued in Washington 
it must be authorized by the State In- 
surance Commissioner. 


Mr.’ Parker expressed doubt as tc 
whether or rot the courts of the S’ate 
would uphelJ the contvac:, pointing out 
that some States have cxpressly legis- 
iated against tontine insurance as being 
against pubic policy. His opinion fol- 


| 


| 


Group Insurance Classed as Endowment 
| And Not Security in Washington State 


A contract under which each holder, delinquent for a period of 90 cays the 





Jows in full text: 

You have submitted to us a form of 
contract with a request for our opinion 
on the question of whether or not it is 
a security, and also whether such con- 
tract is legal in this State. 

This contract provides for the cyeation 
of what is designated as a trust fund. 
Each holder of one of these contracts 
pays.the sum of $5 upon the signing of 
the contract and agrees to pay the sum of 
$1 per month thereafter. The company 
issuing the contract, designated as the 
operating company, deducts a stipulated 
amount to pay the expense of operating 
the company. The balance is to be placed 
iff the hands of a reliable trust company 
and invested by it. 





the fact building construction is not sub-| 


ing rates in the structural iron classifi- | member has paid in, provided the mem- 
cation. a ber has kept up all payments; but the 

Mr. Wilcox pointed out that in some | beneficiary receives no part of the ac- 
States the number of classifications is! cumulated profits. If payments become 





t , cti . If any member dies within 10 years| 
ject to interstate competition because of ; from the date of his contract his bene-| 
its fixed situs are responsible for vary-|ficiary receives the amount that the, 


Which Beneficiaries Receive 


Olympia, Sept. 22. 


member forfeits all rights to participate 
in the fund, and what he has paid in 
becomes a part of the fund to be dis- 
tributed to the other members. After 
10 years the surviving members in good 
standing receive 6 per cent interest on 
the amount they have paid in. When 
the number of surviving members is 
reduced to 20 the whole fund, both prin- 
cipal and accumulated profits, is divided 
among them equally. 

In our opinion this contract is a se- 
curity, as that term is defined by the 
Securities Act (sec. 2, chap. 69, L. 
1923). However, we are of the further 
opinion that it is also a contract of in- 
surance, and therefore does not come 
under the supervision of your depart- 
ment, since insurance companies are 
expressly excluded from the operation 
of the Securities Act and are regulated 
entirely by the provisions of the insur- 
ance code. 

Section 7032, Rem. Comp. Stat., de- 
fines insurance as follows: 

Insurance is a “contract whereby one 
party called the “insurer,” for a considera- 
tion, undertakes to pay money or its equiv- 
alent, or to do an act valuable to another 
party ealled the “insured,” or to his “bene- 
ficiary,” upon the happening of the hazard 
or peril insured against, whereby the party 
insured or his beneficiary suffers loss or 
injury. 

Section 7128, Rem. Comp. Stat., classi- 
fies insurance and expressly provides 


that life insurance shall include endow-; 


ments and annuities. ° 

The provision in this contract for the 
payment of a determinable sum to the 
deceased’s beneficiary constitutes, in our 
opinion, an endowment contract, as that 
term is generally understood in insur- 
ance law. The difference between this 
contract and the ordinary insurance 
contract is that the survivors gain in- 
stead of the beneficiaries of the deceased 
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as to whether your Board of County 
Commissioners may legally enter into a 
contract with owners of real estate who 
are in somewhat impaired financial ¢on- 
dition, whereby the county should under- 
take to support and maintain such real 
estate owners for the remainder of their 
lives, and such property owners would 
purport to give to the county a first lien 
upon their real estate to secure repay- 
ment of whatever amount should be ad- 
vanced by the county: 

It is definitely my opinion that Boards 
of County Commissioners have no such 
power. You state a number of reasons 
supporting this view and others could 
possibly be found. 

Need Is Only Justification 

The only thing that justices County 
Commissioners in extending aid, other 
than in emergency cases, is the financial 
inability of the applicants for aid to pro 
vide themselves with the necessities 0 
life. 

These property owners in case of short- 
age of cash assets, should either mort- 
gage or sell their real estate and not 
seek public aid until the real estate had 
been exhausted. 

About the same considerations apply 
to your second inquiry as to whether 
Boards of County Commissioners have 
any authority to accept from property 
owners a deed to their real estate, and in 
consideration to obligate the county to 
care for, maintain and support the 
grantors for the balance of their lives. 
Such an act would not be at all author- 
ized by the law. 





Compulsory Auto Insurance 
Petition Overruled by Court| 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 

Boston, Sept. 24. 
Judge William C. Wait of the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court, Sept. 19, ruled 
adversely on the petition of Samuel G. 
Thorner of Dorchester, that the State 
Insurance Commissioner, Merton L. 
Brown, be restrained from putting into 
effect rates for 1931 for compulsory au- 
tomobile liability insurance until such 


the findings of Commisisoner’ Brown 
made in his tentative schedule of rates. 

The court ruled that the petitioner had 
no authority to file his petition until the 
final rates are published by the Insur- 
ance Commissioner. Assistant Attorney 
General Roger Clapp appeared for Com- 
missioner Brewn in the proceedings be- 
fore Judge Wait. 


members. This is what is known as 
tontine insurance, 
expressly legislated against this form 
of insurance for the reason that it has 
been considered as against public policy. 

There is some doubt in our mind as to 
whether or not the courts of this State 
{would uphold such a contract. How- 
ever, for the purpose of this opinion, 
it is not necessary for us to decide this 


question at this time, since we have; 


reached the conclusion that the contract 
is a contract of insurance and therefore 
comes under the supervision of the In- 
surance Commissioner. 

You are therefore advised that before 
such a contract can lawfully be executed 
in this State the gompany executing it 
must be authorized so to do by the In- 
surance Commissioner and the provisions 
of the insurance code complied with. 


f|compliance with the policy as to the 


|Corp., west of Cross Bay 


time as the.Supreme Court could review: 


Some States have} 


quirements of the policy but not stating 
in nae respects the proof was insuffi- 
cient. 


After the institution of suit the com- 
pany set up as one of its defenses that 
no recovery can be had under the policy 
for the reason that there was not fur- 
nished to it by the assured “proof of 
loss as required by the policy of insur- 
ance. 


Application to the court was then made 
by Alex Davis, of counsel for the plain- 
tiffs, that the company point out in ad- 
vance of the trial what its requirements 
are relative to the filing of proofs of 
loss under its policy. 


The company, represented by Prince 
& Loeb, its counsel, opposed the appli- 
cation, claiming that the company 
should not be called upon to interpret 
the requirements of its policy and con- 
tended that “the burden of showing 


proof. of loss is upon the plaintiffs.” 


Experiment Stations 
Seek Radio Licenses 


Federal Commission Announces 
Applications Received 


Four applications for licenses for new 
special experimental stations were among 
the eight received for other than broad- 
casting purposes by the Federal Radio 
Commission, the Commission announced 
Sept. 28. The applications received on 
that date for broadcasting and other than 
broadcasting purposes were as follows: 


WABC-WBOQ, Atlantic Broadcasting 
Boulevard, New 
York, N. Y., modification of construction 
permit to obtain approval of location se- 
lected for 50 kw. station, one-half mile 
from Wayne, N. J., and an extension of 
completion date to Feb. 1, 1931. 

KGRS, E. B. Gish (Gish Radio Service), 
Colorado and Gulf Highway, Amarillo, Tex., 
modification of construction permit to ex- 
tend completion date on construction per- 
mit to Nov. 1, 1930. 

KFGQ, Boone Biblical College, 924 West 
Second Street, Boone, lowa., modification of 
construction permit to extend completion 
date on construction permit to Nov. 20, 1930. 

WMBD, E. M. Kahler, Owner, Peoria 
Heights Radio Laboratory, 107 E. Glen Ave- 
nue, Peoria Heights, Ill., license to cover 
construction permit issued June 2, 1930, to 
rebuild transmitter. 


KPJM, A. P. Miller and Geo. R, Klahn, 
doing business as Miller & Klahn, Gurley 
at Marina, Prescott, Ariz., modification of 
construction permit to extend completion 
date on construction permit to Oct. 4, 1980. 


KFRC, Don Lee, Inc., 1000 Van Ness Ave- 
nut, San Francisco, Calif., construction per- 
mit to move transmitter to a location to be 
determined, install new equipment, change 
'frequency from 610 ke. to 680 ke., and in- 
crease power from 1 kw. to 50 kw. 


WCC, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
Marion, Mass., license to cover constfuction 
permit for new high frequency transmitter 
—publie coastal service. Calling: 5,525, 11,- 
050, 16,580, 22,100. Working: 6,455, 6,470, 
8,430, 12,640, 12,580, 16,740, 21,860, 21,900 
ke., 40 kw.; also construction permit for 
new high frequency transmitter — public 
coastal service. Frequencies same as above. 
Power 70 kw. 

KIE, RCA Communications, Inc., Kahuku, 
T. H., renewal of public point-to-point li- 
cense; 18.6 ke., 200 kw. 

KGI, RCA Communications, Inc,, Kahuku, 
T. H., renewal of public point-to-point li- 
cense; 18.6 kc., 200 kw. 





We return herewith your correspond- 
ence and the form of contract submitted 
to us. 


| Bell Telephone Laboratories, portable, li- 
jeense’ for special experimental service, 
4,752.5, 6,755, 8,630, 9,170, 9,750, 9,870, 12,- 


SS Se Sen 


State’s Control 


Pennsylvania Public Service 
Commission Starts Action 
Against Interstate Carrier 
To Compel License 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Sept. 24. 


Insisting that a motor carrier has no 
right to. engage in either interstate or 
intrastate transportation over the high- 
ways of Pennsylvania without a certifi- 
cate of public convenience from the Pub- 
lic Service Commission, the Commission 
has ordered-the Waer Bus Company, Inc., 
to cease operating as a common carrier 
of passengers within the Commonwealth. 


Complaint had been filed with the ~ 
Commission by the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Co. et al., alleging that the Waer 
company was operating unlawfully. The 
respondent, according to the Commis- 
sion’s order, operates motor buses be- 
tween Easton and Philadelphia via PAgil- 
lipsburg, N, J., and Riegelsville, N. J 


Certificate Not Requested 


iS “Respondent,” the Commission said, 
has not applied to this Commission for 
a certificate of public convenience. au- 
thorizing its operation in Pennsylvania, 
but contends that its operations in this 
State over the route named involve in- 
terstate commerce solely and that; sijieh 
application is accordingly accticdt. 


“The decisions of the Federal courts, 
however, leave no room for doubt that 
the requirements of the Public Service 
company law must be*complied with 
and proper application and registration 
with the Commission effected, even 
though the operation be wholly in in- 
terstate commerce. Clark v. Poor, 274 
U. S. 554, 47S. Ct. 702; Morris v. 
Duby, 274 U. S. 123, 47 S. Ct. 511; 
Sprout v. City of South Bend, 277 U. S. 
163, 48 S. Ct. 502; American Motor 
Coach System, Inc. v. Philadelphia, 28 
Fed. (2d) 736. 

“In accordance with the provisions of 
the act, the validity of which as applied 
to interstate carriers is recognized by 
the above decisions and others, the Com- 
mission has adopted Rule 14 of its Re- 
vised General Order No. 18, which pro- 


vides: 
Rule Held to Apply to All 

“**Motor vehicle transportation Vom. 
panies operating exclusively in inter- 
state commerce upon filing application 
with the Commission upon form pre- 
scribed and furnished by it and comply- 
ing with such procedure as may be law- 
fully required may be issued certificate 
of public convenience without establish- 

& public convenience and necessity; 
this rule to become null and void when 
jurisdiction over interstate motor vehi- 
cle transportation companies is _as- 
sumed by the Federal Government.’ 

“This rule applies to all interstate 
common carriers of pasengers or 
freight. The respondent has no right 
to engage in either interstate or intra- 
state transportation over the highways 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
without first applying for or obtaining 
the certificate of the Commission. This 
has not been done. It is consequently 
unnecessary to pass upon respondent’s 
contention that it is engaged in inter- 
state commerce, as in any event ¥ 


operations are in violation of law.’’ 
Cotton to Be Withheld 
In Stabilizing Market 


Higher Price Sought by Placing 
1,300,000 Bales in Storage 


The Cotton Stabilization Corporation 
has taken off the market about 1,300,000 - 
bales of cotton and this will be held 
throughout the present season unless the 
price advances to or above the rurchase 
price, E. F. Creekmore, presid¥it of the 
corporation, said in a statement made 
public Sept, 24 by the Federal Farm 
Board. 

The Board’s statement on cotton fol- 
lows in full text: 


The following statement was issued 
by E. F. Creekmore, president, and gen- 
eral manager of the Cotton Stabilization 
Corporation, which has headquarters in 
New Orleans: 

“The present holdings of the Cotton 
Stabilization Corporation, amounting to 
about 1,300,000 bales, will be maintained 
throughout the present cotton season 
ending July 31, 1931, unless the price 
in the meantime advances to or above 
the purchase price. If any part of these 
holdings is sold in order to meet spe- 
cial requirements of mills or for other 
sufficient reasons, the quantity thus sold 
will be replaced immediately by the pur- 
chase of an ecual number of bales, so 
that the total holdings will remain un- 
changed.” 


| 840, 13,390, 10,550, 14,470, 14,590, 16,270, 18 
340, 19,220, 21,060, 17,120, 21,420 ke., 1 kw. 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Ocean Towne 
ship, N. J., license for special experimental 
service. Frequencies same as above; 
power, 5 kw. 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, portable, ». 
cense for special experimental service, 
Power, 1 kw; frequencies same as above. 
_ Bell Telephone Laboratories, Deal, N. J., 
license for special experimental service, 
Power, 20 kw; frequencies same as above. 
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Patented 4 
Heats and Ventilates. 


as coal for the season, Sim- 
plest and safest of all. Uses 
any gas— manufactured, nat- 
ural, bottled or Delco. Heats 
any space, anywhere, room, 
apartment, store, garage or 
hall. 

Write for book and informa- 
tion before buying or repairing 
your heater. 


H. C. FISHER 
23 Einhorn Rd. Worcester, Mass. 


‘ NO boiler, 
furnace, wa- 
ter or elec- 
tricity, 100% 
a utom atic. 

Cheap 
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amissioner of United} 
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Aviation 


britime Freight |Original Plan of Rail Valuation 


Be Impractical 


Discussion of Senator Howell’s Bill Prepared for I. C. C. 
And State Regulatory Bodies Takes Up Amend- 
ment of Present Provisions 


In some respects the situation is vastly 
different today-from what it was when 
the Valuation Act was passe. Then 


railroad values were being used ina very 
considerablemumber of confiseation rate 
Today confistation rate 


Postal Service ~ 


| levels, affectimag many carriers. In such 
; cases it is impossible to adjust _ rates 
Fso that they will produce a particular, 


predetermined percentage of returrn upon 
;any given ammount. Too much devends 
upon economic conditions over which the 
Commission has no control. Amd, in any 
; event, under decisions of the United 
| States Suprerme Court, values long be- 
j fore determjmed require adjustment in 
the light of existing price levels. Even 
if we retain the present law umchanged, 
the task of revaluation is so great that 
|it will nevex be possible to 
current valuation of all the railroads of 
the country. Adjustment will always be 
necessary in the use of any valuations 
| the Commission may have made. 

| The provisions of law which ~ require 
the carriers to supply to the Commission 
‘any information which the Commission 
may require in the administration of the 


obtain a} 


When the Valuation Act was originally 
passed there were no existimg inventories 
of carrier properties and mo complete 
|available data as to carrier investments. 
|These the Commission now has. Invest- 
;ment data as to years prior to valuation 
jit has as fully as it could compile the 


same in pursuante of the ~ requirements 
of section 19a, and as to years subse- 
jquent to valuation, as shown by sworn 
jreturns of carriers in response to ac- 
counting orders of the Commission. 

f such information as to physical 
properties and as to investments had 
been available to the Commission in 
|1913, few would have urged the passage 
of the Valuation Act. With such in- 
formation now availabie, it may well be 
|questioned whether any ‘good purpose 
|wil be served by attempting to make 


(ae 
INDEX 


TODAY'S 
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Shipping 


|perience, can, with justice to shippers 
jand to carriers alike, determine what 
general rate levels should be, upon con- 
sideration, ‘anrong other factors, of the 
| values originally fixed under section 19a, 
|of recorded investments of carriers made 
subsequent to original valuation, and of 
{current price levels, or 
relevant evidence which may be offered. 

It would, accordingly, seem that it 
| would be in the public interest to repeal 
paragraph (f) of section 19a for the pur- 
pose of relieving the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission from a vast amount 
of unnecessary work and expense. 

The Commission, in 


}accounting information, in conjunction 
with values as originally ascertained un- 
der section 19a, whenever it should have 
occasion to use such values. In this con- 
|nection the Commission said: 


of any other | 


| Sitating resort to estimates and. other 
| expedients to bridge a considerable in- 
| terim. This necessarily would result 
| from the physical magnitude of cor- 
| recting the original inventory by elimi- 

nating units retired and adding units in- 
| stalled subsequent to date of valuation, 
and reclassifying the property in accord- 
ance with conditions of use as of the 
|new date, for the purpose of making 
| estimates of reproduction new and re- 
| production less depreciation of ways and 
| structures, There would ‘also have to 
| be: reappraisal of lands for the purpose 


its 37th annuat; Of finding present value. The cost, while 
|report to Congress, suegested the use of | not equaling that involved in the original 


| inventorying and valuing ef the property 
| of the railroads, would raise serious ques- 
| tion as to the propriety thereof. The 
| time which the work would require calls 
| for serious consideration. It would seem 


janocther valuation upon the basis of re- 
production costs ffow current, especially 


| Association of Railroad and Utilities 


atu c | cases, involving railroad rates, 
\Commissioners. (The first part of the me . ee 


|arise.~ Claims of carriers that their 





again become a factor in world | Interstate Commerce Act, would, of “Our experience prompts serious| that the valuation of carrier property 


ng and the 83 lines now operating 
foreign and noncontiguous trades 
United States have in~operation, 
ablished services,a fleet of about | 
ips aggregating nearly 4,000,000; 
tons, excluding tanker tonnage. 
is an increase of 500 per cent in 
rs and nearly 550 per cent in tea- 
ince 1914. 
s further indicated that the value 
erican foreign: trade transported 
erican bottoms has averaged about 
r cent for the past ten years as 
bred ith the annual average of 10] 
ent f@r/the 10 years prior to the | 
H War. The increase in carriage is | 
ecial import when it is pointed out 
he value of the percentage carried | 
merican ships averaged $2,600,- 
0 for the past decade as against a 
00,000 average for the 10 ‘years | 
Hing the war. 
stantigl gains have been made in| 
xpanggon of our foreign trade in| 
s dibre American flag services | 
been inaugurated. It is obvious that | 
ss lies ahead“if we continue with | 
ergy and zeal that motivated our) 
Ss during the pioneering stage. ¥ | 
Her the ferms of the mail contracts | 
have been awarded and those in| 
Bs of award, about 70 new ships| 
g 750,000 gross tons will be: 
ucted during the next eight years | 
will place us in a more favorable | 
bn from a competitive standpoint | 
jurnish the traveling and shipping : 
¢ the best there is to be had in water | 
oortation. | 
transportation of passengers and | 
es in the foreign commerce of the | 
d States has developed into a $1,- | 





discussion, in which the main provisions 
of the ‘bit were considered, appeared in 
the issue of Sept. 24.) 

Continuing,*the discussion says that 


four principal questions are presented | 


by the bill for consideration by the as- 
sociation, which will take up the subject 
at: its annual convention at Charleston, 
S.-C., Nov. 12-15. 


The first of these questions and the | 


discussion thereon follow in full text: 

(a) Does the association favor such 

endment of existing law as will relieve 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
the duty of revaluing the railroads of the 
United States “from time to time” and 
“in like manner,” as such roads were 


| first_valued under section 19a? 


Upon this question the association has 
never heretofore declared itself. ,Actual 
experience, however, has proved that the 
original plan of the Valuation Act can 
not be carried out. That plan was 
to make valuations of all the railroads of 
the country, and thereafter to keep those 
valuations constantly current, so as to be 
available for use at any time. 

When section 19a was originally en- 
acted the immensity of the task of rail- 
road valuation was not understood. The 
idea doubtless was that when the Com- 
mission had once made the original val- 
uations it Would*be a comparatively 
simple task to keep them current by re- 
visions “from time to time.” It is, how- 
ever, now 17 years since the Valuation 
Act was pased. The primary valuation 
is not yet ehded, and little has been 
done towards bringing valuations down 
to date. To make them current “in like 
manner”, will require new inventories 


0,000 business, of which the United ; showing all physical property owned as 
jis entitled to a fair share and| of any new valuation date, with repro- 
|g an only be acquired by placing | duction cost and accrued depregiation 
‘disposal of the traveling Aud ship- | determined as of that date. It will like- 
public facilities at least equal to| wise require reappraisal of lands as of 
urrisheg by our competitors. It is | that date. It is physically impossible 
pated that in the near future ap- | to make revaluations in the manner pre- 
ble gains. will be made in the traf- | scribed in section 19a, and to complete 
| American ships by- the addition of | the task, as of any selected date until 
I'm tonnage now under way. | many years after that date. If the law 
; é |is continued unchanged, and, complied 
| with, it will require a large valuation 
force constantly at work, and the Com- 

mission will never have a current com- 


Dornier Flying Boats 


> Be Completed Next May 


p new Dornier flyirfg boats, the De- 
hent of Commerce has _ been in- 


d, are to be completed in May oi | 


pleted valuation of all roads. 


, wi . 
| Question of Retaining 


| Revaluation Provisions 


lyear. A report trartsmitted by the} The question therefere appears to be 
ant Trade Commissioner at Berlin,} whether the revaluation provisions of 
ouglas Cook, indicates the planes| the Valuation Act. shall be retained, and 
pe powered with Isotta Fraschini| the Commission shall always be devot- 

1,000” motor of 1,000 horsepower | ing its attention, and- spending large 


/it was announced Sept. 24. 
mp Advertising 


Already Considere 


Bitice Department De-| 


ared to Disapprove Idea 


‘ 
> Post Office Department has in 
pus years considered such a .sug- 


om as that which Representative | 


- (Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y., ad- 
d it@fafletter to the Postmaster Gen- 
Sept. 23 of selling space on postage 
bs, but the Department has always 
ed to enter competition with ad- 
King agencies, according to _infor- 
n made available at the office of 
S. Tuton, Sept. 24. 

Celler wrote the Pe=simaster Gen- 
at he merely pointed to this method 
e to reduce the postal deficit, but 
hat he does not necessarily advo- 
it. He said, however, that he is 
ed to the proposal which the Post- 


r General ‘said she would submit | 


ngress during the coming session 
reasing the cost of postage stamps 
e-half cent. (The full text of Mr. 
’s statement was printed in The 
d States Daily of Sept. 23.) f 
following. additional information 
ade available at the office of the 
Assistant Postmaster General: 
previous consideration of such.a 
stion as that submitted by Mr. 
, it has been the belief of the De- 
ent that such a_ practice would 
or less be beneath the dignity of 
epartment. 
thermore, the advertising business 
1 covered, and it is not the inten- 
bf the Post Office Department to 
into competition with such busi- 


Be ‘ 
vould be necessary to change the 
g laws in order to permit the 
mment to sell advertising space on 
s. \ 
one Pine consideration was given 
idea of selling advertising space | 
mp books, since that would require | 
liongregsional authority, but eyen 
dea 49 not well accepted by the | 
tment. | 


Rate Decisions’ 
Announced 


the I. C. C. | 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
ipt. 24 made public decisions in rate/| 
which are summarized as follows: 


20482 and Related Cases.—R. T. Van- 

Company, Incorporated, et al. v. 
ic Coast Line Railroad Company et 
bcided July 12,1930. 1. Rates on clay 
lin, including china clay, in carloads, 
producing points in North Carolina, | 
Carolina, and Georgia, to destina- 
in central, eastern trunk-line, and 
ngland territories found unreasonable 
duly prejudicial. Maximum reason- 
d nonprejudicial rates prescribed for | 
ure ayd reparation awarded. 2. Rates 
d in No. 20409 and No. 20734, on im- | 
china clay, in carloads, from north 


| sums of public.money, in valuation work, 
| without ever being able to secure what 
the act originally aimed at—the cur- 
'yent value, of the carrier properties of 
| the country. . 
| It is to be remembered that the values 
| which the Commission has fixed, and 
lis fixing in its original valuations under 
section 19a, are based substantially on 
| reproduction cost prices as of 1914, ex- 
cept as to lands, which have been valued 
}on the basis of prices current at valua- 
tion dates. This is true alike, of the 
| prosperous and the unprosperous roads. 
It is also to be, kept in mind that 
whatever date may at any time be 
chosen for a revaluation, it will be many 
|years after that date before the new 
| values will be completed and available 
|for use. 

It is a serious question whether any 
| public good will be served by periodic 
| revaluations which attempt to reflect into 
| adjudicated values the reproduction cost 
| prices which from time to time prevail, 
at dates’ selected for revaluations, but 
which will not be the prices in effect 
when the new valuations are finally con- 
| cluded, 


‘Chicago & North Western 


| The Chicago & North. Western Rail- 
\Wway applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on’ Sept. 24 for authority to 
issue and sell $12,000,000 of 4% per cent 
first and*refunding mortgage gold bonds, 
|series C. (Finance Docket No. 8489.) 





'the sale of the bonds to reimburse the 
‘road’s treasury for moneys expended 
| therefrom for additions and betterments 
to the railroad properties during tne 
}years 1926 and 1927. 

| Subject to the Commission’s approval 
ithe bonds will be sold for cash to Kuhn, 
Loeb & Company of New York City at 
97% per cent of par. 

Se Apiaeeanabsadanieanmancedadinimninianlidindiamanmners 
land, Fla., found not unreasonable in the 
past. No finding made for the future. 
Complaint dismissed. 

No. 22414—Santarossa Mosaic & Tile 
Company v. Wabash Railway: Company et 
al. Decided Aug. 20, 1930.. Rate charged 
on a carload of marble chips from Indianap- 
olis, Ind., to Decatur, Ill., found applicable 
and not unrgsonable. Complaint dismised. 

No. 22651—N. B. Baroody y. Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Company. Decided Aug. 


| 8, 1930, Car-rental charges collected on in- 


terstate shipments of bananas in iced or dry 

| refrigerator cars from south Atlantic ports 
to Florence, 8. C., found applicable. 
Plaiht dismissed. 

No. 21483.—Roxana Petroleum Corpora- 
tion y. Alton & Eastern Railroad Company 
et al. Decided Aur. 16, 1930, Rates on 
crude petroleum oil, in tank-car loads, 
from McCamey, Tex., to Roxana, Ill., and 
East Chicago, Ill., found not unreasonable. 
Complaint dismissed. 

No. 22520.—Savannah CGreosoting Com- 
pany v. Southern Railway Company. De- 
cided Aug. 16, 1930. Nonabsorption of 
switching charges at Port Wentworth, Ga., 
on numeroug carloads of crossti:s moving 
between Pott Wentworth and Carolina 
points found unlawful. Reparation awarded. 

No. 22240.—S. A. Hoit, Assignee of the 
Arkansas Basket Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., v. Missouri Pacific Railroad Company. 
Decided Sept. 11, 1930.~ Rates on logs, in 
carloads, from Oak Grove, La., and Roland, 
Okla., to Little Rock, Ark,, found unreason- 
able. Reparation awarded, Complainant 
not shown to\have been damaged by any 


Com- 





ce ports to destinations in the States 
Jersey,:New York, and in New} 
d, found unreasonable, except from 
ork, N, Y., to Montclair and Ridge- | 
. J. Maximum reasonable rates pre- | 
for the future and_ reparation | 

d, | 
b1643.—Jas. G. Yeates Company et al. | 
‘oast Line Railroad Company | 

i Bug. 7, 1930. Rates on vitri- | 
rick, in carloads, from Alton, 
on and Augusta, Ga., to Lake- 


undue prejudice that may have existed. 

No, 22538 and Related Cases.—Archer- 
Danielse Midland Company v. Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad Company et al. 
Decided Sept, 11, 1930. Rates on linseed 
oil, in carloads, from Minneapolis, Minn., 
North Milwaukee, Wis., Toledo, Ohio, Chi- 
cago, Ill, and Buffalo, N. Y., to certain 
destinations in Georgia, Alabgma and Ten- 
nessee found unreasonable. Reasonable 
basis of rates prescribed for the future 
and reparation awarded, 


Seeks Bond Issue Permit | 


It is proposed to use the proceeds from | 


| rates are inadequate are adjudicated in- 


| stead before the Interstate Commerce 
; Commission, either under section 1 or 


| under section 13, 


| day, in rate regulation, is for the 


The principal use of railroad.values to- 
in- 
; formation of the Interstate Commerce 


j course, remain unaffected by a _ repeal 
of said paragraph (f), requiring revalua- 
tions “from time to time,’ and the car- 
, Tiers would continue to file reports show- 
ing property additions and retirements, 
and the net changes in investment cost 


thereof; and __the Commission could con-| 


| pile and keep the.same always available 


Commission in the fixing of general rate : for use. 
eee SSS sess 


‘in view of the fact that we appear to 
|have entered upon an era of rapidly 
changing commodity prices, which may 
jseriously affect reproduction costs be- 


| valuation. 





justified that the Commission, in the 
‘light of 


fore it will be possible to complete a re-} 
The conclusion would accordingly seem | 


its special knowledge and ex-| 


|doubts as to the practicability of pro- 
| ceeding in ‘like manner’ in bringing valu- 
jations down to date. There must be 
|general recognition of the fact that em- 
ployment of the methods used in making 
the basic valuation would be cumbersome. 
The results would be unsatisfactory be- 
;cause valuation would always be greatly 
in arrears of the time of its use, neces- 


IT’S AS EASY- and natural to enjoy the fragrant smiildness of a Camel 
Cigarette as it is to admire beauty when you see it. 


Camels are made, and always have been made, for discriminating 


smokers—the people whose keen judgment unerringly selects the best. 
But that doesm’t mean you have to be an expert to enjoy Camels! The 
delicate, mellow fragrance of those choice sun-ripened tobaccos is some: 


thing that anybody can appreciate. Clamels.are 2zaturally smooth and 
mild—never parched nor insipid. 


Why is there such aswing to CamelsP Because more and more smokers 
are learning the difference between true mildness and mere flatness. 
Give yourself the luxury of a cigarette that’s always pleasant smoking. 


“EASY TO LISTEN TO”"—CAMEL. PLEASURE HOUR 
Wednesday evenings on N.B.C. metwork, WIZ and 


§ 


associated otations. Consult your local radio time table, 


| can only justify its original’ cost and 
|any subsequent expenditures by being 
| more approximately “current than could 
possibly result if methods employed in 
the original valuation must be applied 
to, subsequent valuations.” 
The other three questions and the 

discussion thereon will appear in the 

| issue of Sept. 26. 


~~ 


© 1930, R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co., Wisston-Salem, N. C, 
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Prepared by the Department of Commerce of the United States Government 


BUILDING CONTRACTS (DAILY AVERAGE) 
JAN. FEB. MAR, APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT, NOV. DEC. 


40 


Building contracts furnish a very close estimate of general business activity. The figures for the 
daily Daina for building contracts awarded are compiled by the F W. Dodge Corporation from 
contracts awarded in small towns and rural districts as well as in large cities in 37 States. 


The amount of coal produced is a basic inditation of the status of the various manufacturing 
industries. The movement in the production of bituminous coal is on the authority of the Bureau 
of Mines and is based on telegraphic returns furnished by the American Railway Association. 
The figures represent the daily average for the week as measured by the number of working days. 


LUMBER PRODUCTION + 


The index numbers are compiled by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce from figures 

furnished by the Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. hey represent the cut oLapproximately 

672 identical mills, the index number being based on a three-year average for the week shown. 
Relation is to weeklyrqyerages 1927-1929 per week shown. 


The activity of steel mills is an index of general business conditions, since it figures in the basis 
of building extension, as well as in railroad equipment and automotive vehicles. The figures are 
made up on the basis of statistics compiled by the Wall Street Journal. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION (DAILY AVERAGE) 
150 2AN: FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. D 
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Petroleum being a commodity on which transportation depends, to say nothing of the use of the 
by-products by the chemical industry, is considered an important index of the business situation 
in general. The figureses shown above furnish an index built up from information compiled 

- by the American Petroleum Institute. ‘ 


Employment gues in this region show the extent to whichs e general American public is buying 
automobiles. Figures here are given on a basis of data obtained from the Detroit Board of Cgm- 
merce, covering about two-thirds of the working population of that city. Figures shown here 

are for bimonthly periods. 


FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
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The movement of freight is one of the principal indicators of prosperity. This chart shows how 
much merchandise is moving on the railroads and how it is moving. The figures are from the 
American Railway Association, generally exclusive of Canadian roads 


IRON AND STEEL, COMPOSITE PRICE 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


This chart is an indication of basic costs in @ basic industry. It is from figures compiled by the 
Iron Trade Review and is based on the price of pig iron, billets, slabs, steel bars, plates, structural 
shapes, black galvanized and blue annealed sheets, tin plate, wire nails and black pipe 


COPPER PRICE, ELECTROLYTIC 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR.’ MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC, 
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Electrolytic copper, the most representative type of the metal used in many lnducties, shows the 
trend of the entire industry. The price represents electrolytic copper and is compiled by the 
Engineering and Mining Journal on a daily average price at the refineries. 


~ 


KEY TO THE CHARTS 


(Issued by the Department of Commerce.) 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. . 
« The figures from which the charts are made are obtained from 
reliable private, as well.as Governmental sources. The actual week 
for aH items does not always end on the same day, but in the main, 
it is a comparison for the same period. 3 
To make more easy the comparison between different items 
“which are regarded as important and to chart series expressed in 
different units, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
accepted relative numbers, often known as “Index Numbers.” As 
a general basis the monthly average for the years 1923-1925 has 
been taken for convenience as 100. sWhen the movement of quanti- 
ties or values for any week is greater than this basis, the relative 
number is greater than 100; if the movement is less, the relative 
number is smaller. 
These increases and decreases are shown on the charts by 
‘variations above or below the line assumed to be 100:' The data 
is plotted for the week ending September 23, where available. 


CHART LEGEND: 1929 weceees 1930 me 


-CATTLE RECEIPTS 


The receipts of cattle and calves reflect the condition in the meat, hide and leather industry, as 
well as the industries depending on the by-products. The’ figures used are compiled by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture. 


‘The receipts of hogs show the general condition of the industries concerned not only with the 

respective meat products (pork, ham and bacon), but with lard and various by-products. The 

figures used in this chart are compiled by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department 
of Agriculture and represént receipt of hogs at the principal primary markets. 


: WHEAT PRICE No. 2’HARD WINTER 
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The Wholesale price of No. 2 Hard Winter Wheat at Kansas City gives a picture of the Auctua- 
tions in the neighboring producing centers. This price is compiled by the Department of 
Agriculture and represents a daily average of cash sales weighted by the number of cars sold. 


The receipts of wheat at principal primary markets is an indicator, not only of the conditions o 
crops but of the prosperity of the agricultural classes. The figures are supplied by ‘‘Bradstreet’s”” 
and represent the movement of wheat at 12 important distributing centers. 


COTTON RECEIPTS 


LDS 


The receipts of cotton furnish a picture of prosperity for a large class of citizens. ‘Receipts in to 

sight’ of cotton are compiled by the New Orleans Cotton Exchange. Imports and exports: 

ere received from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; consumption, ginnings and 
domestic stocks from the Bureau of the Census. Linters are not included. 


COTTON PRICE MIDDLING, NEW YORK 
BO CAN FEB._MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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The price of middling cotton on the New York market is a barometer of the trend of wholesale 
prices. The chart is based on information supplied to the Department of Commerce by the New 
York Cotton Exchange and represents an average of daily prices for the wee shown. 


FISHER’S WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 


The wholesale price index as compiled by Pro enor Irving Fisher, Yale University, the well- 
known economist, and appearing in the weekly da reparts. the “Index Number Institute" 
eflects the fluctuations of the wholesale prices of principa SeReT cs in the various metro- 


politan markets. 


100 


STOCK PRICES 


100 


i ices, indication of investing conditions. The data-from which the 
e Ree ak vrneaiued are Oi the oethanity of the Annalist. It includes only sales on the New 
" York/Stock Exchange. : 


The prices paid for bonds reflect the investment of money by cautious investors and therefore 

considered by many authorities as one of the most accurate indicators of general business con- 

ditions. The figures given in this chart are compiled by the Wall Street Journal and are the prices ; 
paid for leading bonds during the period given. 


ee BROKERS’ LOANS 
EB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


: activity of the New York market. The chart shown above is built up 
= ae poser ray Magee be Ae etens Board: It represents the amount of brokers’ loans 
outstanding in Federal Reserve member —_ 
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CALL MONEY RATES 
N. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEE. 


Call Money rates represent short time loans directly reflecting the activities of the stock market 

and the supply of available money for investment purposes. The interest rates as shown above 

are compiled by the Wall Street woae “ Sy wpe = rates charged for call money in the 
lew market. 


TIME MONEY RATES 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV_DEC 
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The rates for time money. indicate borrowing for long-time investment. They therefore afford a 

picture of the activities of the New York stock market and varius investing centers. The ‘ie 

formation is compiled by the Wall Street Journal and represents rates charged on borrowing !@r_ 
long-time investment (90 days or more) as apart from “‘demand" and “‘call’’ money. 


LOANS AND DISCOUNTS F. R. MEMBER BANKS 


iti ber banks in the Federal Reserve System always offers an accurate picture 
The condiiey ot ae ee oe The chart covers loans and investments and is compiled 


by the Federal Reserve Board to represent the total amount of loans and investments in dollars. 


as made by reporting member banks of the Federal Reserve System. 


DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 


JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. “SEP. OCT, NOV. DEC. 
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t th 1 of checks presented for payment at banks in the United States 
ee er cee at New York. The omission of New York City was purposely made to elimin- 
ate the violent Auctuations of the stock market there. 


t Ratio pictures the ratio of deposits and notes to the total reserves in. the 

Ths Fete eee oeaber tae. This is always an important indication of general business 
conditions. The chart is compiled by the —— Reserve Board and is shown in its report each 
week. ; 


, ingle indicator of the state of basiness in general at any one time is the number 
na pg eaten ae manelontysing eqegrans. as well as trading concerns. 


i fait ade regularly by un & Company and are the basis of 
Compiteliens of wee ere a cross section of our economic life. 
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Farm Credit 


Business Recession. Termed Inevitable 


Breathing Spell in Industrial Growth For Aiding Labor | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Jepartment of Commerce Specialist Tells Personal Finance Com- 
panies’ Convention No Important Industrial or Commercial 
Enterprise Has Collapsed 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


he law of supply and demand and by 
ine availability of capital, we might have 
nticipated a situation such as_ that 
thich confronts the world today. 

The present depression will serve as a 
ecessary breathing spell in the race for 
industrial development. It will also al- 
bw time for considering ,at what speed 
nd under what conditiohs the balance 
f the race shall be run. Such breathing 
pells are as inevitable as they are nec- | 
ssary, since the ‘race is a free-for-all | 
ontest, with no umpires or referees. | 
nly by actual experience will the world | 
learn what nations are to run, what in- 
lustries shall be entered, and how the 
ace shall be conducted. As yet we ahve 
had only the trial heats. ~— 

It s@obld be remembered that the orig- 
al industrial revolution did not gain 
ts beneficial objectives at once; many 
\djustments in the political and social 
rder as well as in the economic system. 
had to be worked out in the light of ex; 
herience. We should, therefore, be pre- 
bared to face changes which an ,even| 
treater revolution in industry will un-, 


oubtedly effect. : 
Inflation of International 
! 


Credit Is Considered 


I should like to say mere on this sub- | 
eet but I am anxious at this time to 
bring up the point of the effects of in- 
ernational credit inflation. As I stated! 

few minutes ago, the_latter factor 
should be given greater attention and T) 
should like to have the benefit of the 
reactions of competent experts to what 
| shall say on this point. 


The depression has continued for about 

year. It has assumed proportions and 
as had a duration greater than anyone 
nticipated at the outset. Many thought| 
t first we were going to have a minor 
‘ecession similar to those we had in early 
924 and late 1927. It was generally 
elt last Fall that, although the ensuing | 
ecession might be more severe than the 
parlier ones had been, because of the 
Seravaging features of the stock market 
boom, it” would not develop into a deep 
lepression, such as we have already had. 
Commodity prices in general had not 
risen. The business of the country had 
been largely conducted on a _ hand-to- 
mouth basis, thus avoiding excessive in- 
entories and tying-up of capital. The 
videspread adoption of scientific manage- 
ment, simplification of standards, mass 
broduction, etc., and the development of 
ew processes and inventions had greatly 
mproved the efficiéncy and strengthened 
he position of industry. Most people 
were, therefore, led to believe that noth- 
ng really serious could happen to Amer- 
lean prosperity. 


| 


Economic Structure Discloses 
o Fundamental Weakness 


Thes@ forecasts, it now appears, did| 
ot assign sufficient importance to the 
psychological effects that the reaction in 
the stock market would have upon gen- 
eral public nor to certain cther factors. 
‘oo many of our people were in the mar- 
ket @ind too many of them had made 
iprofits—paper profits—and were feeling 
affluent. The inevitable decline in se- 
urity prices came as a great shock, and 
any persons appear not to have shaken 
off the gloom which such disappointment | 
generates, 


The mental processes of individuals are 
obscure enough but the why and where-| 
or mass psychology is almost un- 
athomable. I would seem that a study | 
of business developments rejuires a pro- 
found kiiowledge of psychology as well as 
a clear understanding of ecunomics. 

An examination of our present econo- 
mic situation discloses no fundamental 
eakness in the structure of industry. 
So far as I am aware, there has been) 
ino collapse of any important manufac- | 
uring, mercantile, transportation, or 
banking enterprise. Other major eco- 
momic depressions were brought on or 
were accompanied by such collapses, 
but this one has not had such concomi-| 
tants. 

As a matter of* fact, our economic 
structure has withstood the stress of the 
ast depression remarkably well—far'! 

tter igdeed than it did that of the de- 
pression of 1920-21. This country and 
he countries of Europe are, of course, in 
much better physical condition now than 
they were 10 years ago, just following 
the conclusion of the devastating World 
War and are, therefore, better able to 
endure an economic crisis, 


Change in Mental Outlook 
Of Europeans Produced 


In this connection it would be well to 
recail how badly off Europe was during 
the period 1921-24. None of the Euro- 
pean countries were then on a sound 
currency basis; none had a balanced 
budget, and most of them were increas- 
ing Weir public debt instead of curtail- 
ing it; the main task of rehabilitating 
their industriey had only been started; 
ditiogh. jen to be in a hopeless con- 





ditiog. JThen came the Dawes Plan, with, 
its adjustment of the reparations prob- 
lem. This and other factors produced 
a change in the mental outlook of Eu- 
ropeans (another evidence of mass psy- 
chology). Europe took fresh courage | 
and began to apply itself more assidu- 
ously and more ‘wholeheartedly to the! 
solution of its major economic prob- 
lems. | 

The transformation that has occurred | 
n the European economic situation in 
recent years is one of the marvels of | 
the age. Whereas after the Civil War 
it took this. Country 14 years to get 
back to a sound currency basis, prac- 
tically every country of Europe had 
returned to some form of the gold 
Standard within 10 years after the close 
of the World:War. The fiscal systems 
of nearly all the countries were placed 
on a sound footing. Industry took on; 
new life. | 





American Loans 


Important Factor 

In short, Europe made remarkable 
economic progress during that period. 

In the recovery of Europe, American 
loans and credits played a very impor- 
we part. It must be remembered that 
thé currencies of most of the European 
countries were restored to a sound basis 
via the gold-exchange standard. In this 
respect, the recommendations of the 
Geno nference of 1921 were closely 
‘oll d, the consensus of expert financial 
>pigin then being that relatively few 


‘ 


‘ 


+countries were in a position to return tof 


the full, unrestricted gold standard within 
a reasonable period of time and that it 
would be far better for most countries 
to adopt the gold-exchange standard in 
whole or in part. The principal differ- 
ence between at absolute gold standard 
for currency -and a gold-exchange stand- 
ard lies in the fact that under the latter 
the-reserve may consist of funds on de- 
posit or invested in short-term loans in 
the money markets of conuntries which 
permit the unrestricted entry and with- 
drawal of gold. 

At the outset of this movement Europe 
was not in a position to add to its de- 
pleted stocks of gold, since the balance 
of international payments of the several 
European nations was not favorable. 
For the same reason these countries, 
with possibly a few exceptions, were not 
able to acquire a large volume of for- 
eign exchange and there was no prospect 
of their being able to do so until their 
industries were restored. .And their in- 
dustrial position could not readily be im- 
proved until their currencies had been 
placed on a sound basis and the volume 
of credit increased. The only way to 
break through this vicious cirele within 


}any reasonable period of time was to 


adopt the gold exchange standard and 
to hope that the_United States, the only 
important country then on an absolute 
gold standard, would issue foreign loans 


During the period of international | 
credit ease that prevailed until our stock 
market entered upon the last phase of 
its boom, international prices of com- 
modities remained fairly stable, all 
things considered. This stability was 
hailed as a good sign, particularly in 
Europe, 4vhich had long been fearful 
that prices would decline steadily, if 
not sharply, and that the decline would 
| occur before Europe had quickened and 
|improved its production of commodities | 
;—had, in short, completed the work of 
economic rehabilitation. e 

Under the cover of comparative stabil- 
lity of prices of commodities, production | 
| was greatly increased in practically every | 
|part of the world. As so often happens | 
|when prices are what we commonly call| 
i“good,” production got out of hand—pro- 
lceeded too far.- And so the world is} 
faced today with what some describe as 
i“overproduction” and qthers, as “under- | 
|consumption,” in almost every line of} 
|commodities. ‘ | 
| Factors, other than easy credit, have | 
of course entered into the situation. The 
jefforts made by a number of countries— | 
jin particular, thpse established under the 
|peace treaties—to develop their produc- | 
tion of foodstuffs, raw materials and 
‘manufactures by means of tariffs, trade 
(restrictions, subsidies, etc., as well as by 
|more rational measures, also contributed | 
to the increase of production. Much -has! 
‘been said about the latter factor. but 


and credits on a large scale. |little, if any attention, has been pafd to 
The United States did its part. A the international easing of credit as a 
huge volume of long-term foreign loans|result of the widespread adoption of the 


‘for the foreign central banks, foreign 


and of short-term credits were placed in 
this country. A considerable proportion 
of the proceeds of these loans was left 
here in the form of deposits with our 


banks or of investments, in bankers’ ac- | 


ceptances or other prime short-term ob- 
ligations. Such deposits and short-term 
mvestments being convertible into gold 
on demand could be counted as part of 
the currency reserves of foreign central 
banks that adopted. the gold-exchange 
standard in whole or in part. Thus, the 
American investing public provided the 
gold-exchange that was so vitally needed 
for the restoration of sound currencies, 
which were further buttressed by the 


credits privately placed with our leading | 


banks and bankers, including the, Fed- 


eral Reserve Bank of New York in sev-| 


eral instances, 
Results Said to 


Have Exceeded Expectations 


The tonic effect of this injection of 
dollar exchange into the circulating 
system of world trade exceeded expec- 
tations. Further large injections were 
made year after year, in response to the 
improvement which the earlier ones had 
accomplished. Not only did we con- 
tinue to absorb a large volume of for-| 
eign securities, but. we also invested 
large sums directly. in foreign enter- 
prises, which was a further evidence of 
our confidence in the permanency of the 
recovery of countries which were in a 
less fortunate condition than the United} 
States. 

Then came the culmination of the long- 
continued boom in our stock market. 
During the last year of this boom, as we 
all know, the demand for time and call 
loans against securities became so great 
as to bring about a sharp rise in interest 
rates. The high interest rates, in turn, 
made it increasingly difficult for our in- 
vestment bankers to bring out new for- 
eign issues. The volume-of such issues 
dropped sharply. In addition, with in- 
terest rates so high at home our bank- 
ers withdrew large amounts of the funds 
they had on deposit with foreign banks. 
And, to make matters still more difficult | 


funds were sent to New York to take 
advantage of our exceptionally high in- 
terest ratés. Exchange on New York 
went to a premium in practically every 
foreign money market and, since we 
were no longer creating a large amount 
of dollar exchange by means of long 
term loans to foreign governments and | 
corporations, there was nothing for the | 
forgign central banks to do but to draw 
on their short term deposits in our mar- 
ket or to ship gold to the United States. 


Thus, the process- that had contrib- 
uted so greatly to the easing of inter- 
national credit over a period of four or, 
five years was reversed within a single | 
year. In this manner the principal sup- 
port to the maintenance of the gold-ex- 
change standard on a scale never before 
attempted was largely withdrawn or 
weakened, for it must be clear to all} 





jthat the maintenance of the gold-ex-'| 


change standard on such a scale re-! 
quired the creation for a further period! 
of a large volume of dollar exchange. | 


|, Even though the efficacy of the meas- | 


ure has been impaired by the shrinkage 
in new supplies of dollar exchange, 
great good has been accomplished. The 
economic situation of Europe now as| 


compared with that of only six years | 
ago is convincing proof of this. 


U7 S. Treasury 
Statement 


Sept. 22 
Made Public Sept. 24 





Receipts 


Customs receipts . 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
revenue .. 
Miscellaneous receipts .. 


$2,200,781.32 


10,923,202.10 
internal 


2,af7 905.05 
612,879.97 
Total ordinary receipts $16,134,769.34 


Public debt receipts 168,100.00 
* Balance previous day 329,779,380.52 


Total .... $346,082,249.86 
Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt ... 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal <- 
Operations in special ac- 
counts ... 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund 
Civil-service retirment fund 
Investment of trust funds 


$6,661,541.79 
1,018,823.11 
479,945.98 
12,154.71 


2,189,771.81 


165,864.42 
27,822.54 
* $58,714.12 
Total ordinary expendi- 
tures 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures 


$10,914,638.48 


319,328.00 
. + 334,848,283.38 


Total .....ceeeeess0++ .$346,082,249,86 


*. 


|ductive enterprises and thus to avert an 


‘greater than the action—that a depres- 


ithe fatuous overoptimism ofa year ago. 


|lation continues to grow in numbers 
land that human wants expand. 


|job of getting on with its work, but 


‘is very complex and is becoming more 


| ascertained ‘und hereby 


| Augtria (schilling) 
| France (franc) 
| Germany 


| Netherlands (guilder) acon : PP ; 


| Japan 


| Cuba (peso) 


| Chile (peso) 


gold-exchange standard; without which | 
trade restrictions and subsidies could not 
|have led to increased production on so| 
large a scale. \ 

In my humble opinion, which, I might 
‘add, is a purely personal one, the sharp 
decline in commodity prices the world} 
lover during the past year‘is largely a 
jresult of the shift from a widespread 
to a more restricted use of the gold- 
lexchange standard. International bal- 
jances of payments are now being set- 
tled more largely in actual gold since 
fresh supplies of gold exchahge have de- 
clined in volume, due to lessened foreign 
\lending and investing. With the export 
of gold, credit has to be restricted, prices | 
| declined. 

The decline in prices has been the} 
;sharper because of the fact that it was 
belated. Instead of a sharp decline 
occurring in a single year there would 
probably have been a gradual decline 
|extending over a period of several years, | 
jhad the transition from a very liberal 
use of the gold-exchange standard been 
less abrupt. Moreover, a gradual de- 
|cline in prices would have tended to dis- | 
courage investment of capital in new pro- 





overproduction of commodities, which 
would have tended to keep prices on a 
more stable basis. 


Depression Declared 
Difficult to Combat 


It is a law of physics that “action and 
reaction are equal and opposite in direc- 
tion.” In the field of business psychology, 
it would appear that the reaction is 


sion is apt to go farther than a boom. 
Certainly the gloom that’ pervades the 
minds of so many people today is some- 
thing more formidable to combat than: 


In times like these, too many forget 


} 
that the “world do move,” that its popu- 





We 
ought to remember that every so often 
the werld, in its optimism, overdoes the 


that, after a period of readjustmént— 
a sort of breathing spell—it proceeds 
to move forward again. Our civilization 


so. It is no simple task to keep thé 
numerous elements of production and 
distribution in, perfect balance at all 
times. 

Adjustments are being made to the 
changes resulting .from what I have 
called ‘‘the superindustrial revolution,” 
from the shift from the gold exchange 
standard, as well as from the other fac- | 
tors that have entered into the present 
world-wide depression. The process of 
adjustment has been going on for nearly 
a year. Whether that task is nearing 
completion or not no one can say with 
certainty:> We can be certain, however, 
that the necessary adjustments will be 
made and that industry and trade will 
then resume their onward march with 
sure, if not rapid, pace. 


| Foreign Exchange 


New York, Sept. 24.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York ‘today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion:522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpése of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United nee we have 

cert#iy to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 


14.1111 
13.9396 
7219 
2.9676 
26.7636 
486.0426 
2.5172 
3.9268 
23.8197 
1.2954 
17.5081 
5.2369 
40.3145 
26.7552 
11.2000 
4.4885 
5960 
10.7140 
26.8648 
19.4008 
1.7705 
82.4375 
40.2678 
29.2500 
29.1250 
35.9832 
49.4171 
56.1250 


Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) .......... 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ...ee-++ 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finlandp (markka) 


(reichsmark ) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 


Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) ....yeeeeee: ees 
Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain’ (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

(yen) aha s che aeeeaee 
Singapore (dollar) ..... rere 
Canada (dollar) 


Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 


Brazil (milreis) | 


10,2937 | 
12.1281 | 


Uruguay (peso) 82.0713 | 


\friends in the community. | 
fully realize the importance of maintain- 





Colombia (peso) ... 
Bar silver .......%: 


96.5300 
36.7500 


+sought Sept. 


Louisiana Plans 


Situation Shown: 


Governor Huey Long Says 
Program of Public /im- 
provements Will Solve) 
Problem for State 


State of Louisiana: 
Baton Rouge, Sept. 24. | 


“The tide of a new prosperity has! 
begun to flower—an upward movement! 
likely to be greater than any we have 
known before,” is the statement made 
Sept. 23 by Governor Huey P. Long.} 
This is true, according to his statement, | 
“at least so far as Louisiana is con- 
cerned.” 

Governor Long referred to the pro- 
gram of public. improvement involving 
an expenditure of over $100,000,000 just’ 
adopted by the State Legislature in 
special session. “‘Louisiana’s plan, and 
forward step,” he declared, “if followed 
immediately by all other States, will solve 
all problems of unemployment and de- 
pression for two years to come.” 

The Governor’s statement follows 
full text: 

At least so far as Louisiana is con-| 
cerned, the tide of a new prosperity has 
begun to flower—an upward movement; 
likely to be greater than any we have 
known before. 


Legislature Adjourned 


With the adjou*nment of the Legis- 
lature Monday, Louisiana launched suc- 
cessfully a program of public improve- 
ment involving the almost immediate | 
expenditure of something like $1365,- 
000,000. , 

The work'to be done is in anticipation | 
of the rapid growth we know is coming 
to our State as a result of Federal flood 
control; as a result of the completion of 
lakes to gulf waterway, opening through 
Louisiana a route whereby the commerce 
of Chicago and the miidle West can} 
reach the world markets; and as a result 
of a growing appreciation of the possi- 
bilities of the State’s natural resources. 

The various enabling acts were passed 
at a harmonious eight-day session of the 
Legislature, which I called for the pur- 
pose immediately after my election as 
United States Senator. Before I take my 
seat in Washington this program will be 
well under way toward completion. 

Program Explained 


It provides: $68,000,000 to 


in| 


bos will 


be added. at least; $5,000,000 in Federal | G 





aid for the ¢onstruction of 3,000 miles 
of hard-surfaced highways linking to-| 
gether every important community in the | 
State, together with an additional $7,-| 
000,000 each year for farm-to-market| 
road construction. 

Seven million to make possible the im- 
mediate construction of the $19,000,000 


jvehicular and railroad bridge across tne 


Mississippi at New Orleans. Five million 
for a new State capitol building at Baton 
Rouge. 

Two millions a year for improving 
the position of the ports of New Or- 
leans and. Lake Charles, to increase 
their facilities for taking care of their 
growing world trade—a program which 
at New Orleans includes the building of 
three new public wharves—and for the 
building of additional ‘country school- 
houses. 

Four million five hundred thousand 
for the City of New Orleans, including 
$1,000,000 for the rehabilitation of the 
public markets. 

Airport Included 

One million for a public airport on 
the Lake Pontchartrain front of New 
Orleans. Sixty-five thousand to com- 
plete purchase of right of way for the 
intracoastal canal. a 

The people of Louisiana will unques- 
tionably place their approval on these 
projects, ost of which require constitu- 
tional amendments, at an election in No- 
vember. 

Louisiana’s plan, and forward step, if 
followed immediately by all other States, 
will solve all problems of unemployment 
and depression for the two years to come, 
Why cannot all other States lay aside 
their internal political strife and adopt 
similar programs? 


Bank Commissioner 
Tenders Resignation 


New Hampshire Officer Yields 
To Governor’s Request 


State of New Hampshire: 

Concord, Sept. 24. 
The Bank Commissioner of the" State 
of New Hampshire, Arthur E. Dole, re- 
signed Sept. 24, following the request of 
Governor Charles W. Tobey and his 
Council that he do so. (United States 


| Daily, V, 2243.) 


His resignation was asked last week 
in connection with the recent closing of 
the Merrimack River Savings Bank, in 
Manchester. 

Mr. Dole’s letter of resignation follows 


jin full text: 


In regard to the recent conference 
with you in regard to the examinations 
of the Merrimack River Savings Bank, 
of Manchester, and in connection with 


|the failure of that bank you asked for 


my resignation, which met me with sur- 
prise, and I refused. 

Since then, I have given most earnest 
consideration and careful thought to the 
situation, and have consulted with my 
They and I 


ing the integrity of the. Savings Bank 
Department and its standing among the 
people of the State. 

The publicity given the whole situa- 


|tion has unquestionably tended to under- 


mine public confidence in my Depart- 
ment. Personally, I am not conscious of 
any neglect on my part or on the part 
of my associates in connection with the 
examinations of the bank in question. 
But, whatever may be my own feelings, 
they must be subordinated to the public 
good, afid I therefore tender my resigna- 
tion as Bank Commissioner, to take ef- 
fect at your pleasure. 


B. & O. Seeks to Abandon 


Line in West Virgin 


la 


Authority to abandon “ve and one-half 
miles of its line Sf railroad between 
Flat Woods and Sutton, W. Va., was 
3 by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad in an application filed with the 


‘ 


Security Issues 


School Devoted 


‘ 
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State Finaneée 


to Problems 


Reserve Banks 


Of Farmers in Tropics Favored Ready to Aid in 


Inter-A 


’ 


Establishment of a graduate school 
of tropical agriculture in Porto Rico, 
as proposed by the National Research 
Council of Washington, D.'C., was ap- 
proved in one of numerous resolitions 
adopted by the Inter-American Con- 
ference on Agriculture, Forestry and 
Animal Industry Sept. 20. Publica- 
tion of the report of the resolutions 
committee began in the issue of Sept. 
22, was continued in the issues of Sept. 
23 and Sept. 24 and proceeds in full 
text as follows: . 


Supplementary resolution: 


The Conference submits to the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan Amerie Union 
the following list of experts which should 
be taken into consideration for the. selec- 
tion of the 21 initial members of the 
technical board. Inasmuch as this list 
does not include all the experts who 
might render efficient cooperation, the 
Conference invites the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union to select 


lother names not given here in case it 


deems it advisable. 


Argentina.—Entomology, Sr. Carlos 
Lizer y Trelles and Sr, Ing. Eduardo 
Blanchard; livestock, Dr. Nicolas BR. Suarez, 
Sr. Ing. Ruben Bence Pieres and Sr. Anibal 
Fenandez Beyro; sugar cane, Sr. William 
Cross; cereals, Sr. Raymundo Nieves; 
botany,- Sr. Jose Molfino; micology, Sr. 
Juan Marchinatto. 


Brazil.—Agricultfral economics, ~Snhr. 
Decio de Paula Machado; plant pathology, 
Snhr. Jose Vizioli; entomology, Dr. Da 
Costa Lima. 


Colombia.—Rice and corn, Dr., Carlos 
Duran Castro; entomology, Sr. Harold Bal- 
lou; cereals, Sr. Rafael Camacho; __live- 
stock, Sr. Fidel Ochoa. 


Costa Rica.—Rural education, Sr. Modesto 
Martinez and Sr. Berardo Iglesias. 

Cuba.—Agnricultural économics, :Sr. Luis 
Marino Perez; livestock, Sr. Armando 
Rodriquez Caceres; soils, Sr. 
Bonazzi; entomology, Sr. S. L. Van Dine. 


Chile.—Plant pathology, Dr. Alberto Graf 


Marin; entomology, Sr. Carlos Stuardo; 
zootechnics, Sr. German Greve; pomology, 
Sr. Luis Bastidas; soils, Sr. Victor Valen- 


zuela; genetics, Sr. Manuel Elgueta; micol- 
Sr. 


ogy, Sr. Marcial Espinosa; 
Fernando Avendano. 


Ecuador.—Agricultural 
Abelardo Pachano. 


dairying, 


education, 


El Salvador.—Coffee, Sr. Francisco Reyes, 
Felix 


Hijo, Sr. Carlos Renzon and Sr. 


| Choussy. 


Estados Unidos.—Plant pathology 
. P. Ahern; 
Alsberg; soils, Mr. 
cane, Dr. E. WBrandes; standardization, 
Dr. George K. Burgess; coffee, Dr. Carlos 

Chardon; plant biology, Dr. 
statistics, Dr. 


E. Dana Durand; plant 
pathology, Dr. 


B. T. Galloway; tropical 
agriculture, Dr. Robert A. Harper; 
pathology, Dr. R. J. Haskell and Dr. John 
R. Johnson; soils, Dr. C. F. Marbut; live- 
stock, Dr. John R. Mohler; agricultural 
economics, Dr. Edward G. Montgomery; 
| agricultural economics, Dr. Mills A. Olsen; 
‘entomology, Dr. Dwight W. Pierce; live- 
stock,’ Mr. George W. Rommell; forestry, 
Maj. R. Y. Stuart; plant pathology, Dr. 
William A. Taylor; livestock, Dr. E. W 
Sheets; agricultural statistics, Mr. 
M. Estabrook. 


Honduras.—Fruit culture, Sr. Luis Landa, 
Dr. Wilson Pepenoe, Sr. Ing. Pompilio 
Ortega and Sr. Rafael Davila. 

Mexico.—Forestry, Dr. Sergio Barojas; 
agronomy, Sr. Julio Riquelme Inda; ento- 
mology, Ing. Alfonse Madariaga; botany 
and pathology, Prof. Guillermo Gandara; 
zoology and entomology, Prof. Leopoldo de 
la Barredo; arboriculture and genetics, Ing. 
Jesus Rulfo. 

Nicaragua.—Agronomy, Sr. Salvador. Ber- 
relli; agricultural economics, Sr. Angel 
| Caligari. 

Panama.—Entomology, Sr. James Zetek; 
livestock, Sr. Carlos J. Quintero; agronomy, 
Sr. Horacio Sosa. 

Paraguay.—Plant 
lermo Tell Bertoni; 
Osuna. 4 

Peru.—Sugar cane, Sr. F. Lopez. Domin- 
guez; agricultural cooperation, Sr. Gerardo 
Klinge. 

Republica Dominicana.—Soils, Er. Joaquin 
Marrero; cacao, Sr. R. Ciferri. 

Venezuela.—Agricultural cooperation, Sr. 
Roberto Alamo Ibarra; agronomy, Sr. Guil- 
lermo Delgado Palacio. 


Moral Support Offered 


Porto Rican School 


36. The Inter-American Conference 
on Agriculture, Forestry and Animal In- 
dustry. 
| Whereas, the National Research Coun- 
| cil of Washington, D. C., has included in 
‘its program of scientific development the 
establishment of a graduate school of 


Leon 


Guil- 
Tomas 


pathology, Sr. 
livestock, Sr. 


| 


| 





.| tropical. agriculture, in which a corps of 


specialists on tropical agriculture shall 
be formed, and that after_an investiga- 
tion carried out by the Biological and 
Agricultural Division of that high body, 
it was recémmended to locate said agri- 
cultural school in Porto Rico; and 


Whereas, the Legislature of Porto 
Rico has already appropriated sufficient 
funds for the establishment of that 
school, as forming part of the University 
jof Porto Rico in cooperation with the 
University of Cornell; 

Be it resolved, that the Conference ap- 
proves the decision taken by the Insular 
Government, and that due to the im- 
{portance and necessity of that school, it 
is hereby declared as of Pan American 
importance and that the Conference ex- 
tends to“that institution its moral sup- 
| port, 

37. The First Inter-American Confer- 
ence on Agriculttre, Forestry and Ani- 
mal Industry requests the Pan American 
Union to use its influence to unite the 
Latin American scientific workers in a 
great association similar to the Ameri- 
can \Assbciation for the Advancement of 
Science. \ 

The undersigned believe that this is 
the best manner of encouraging the co- 
operation among the Latin American sci- 
entific workers and at the same time is 
an excellent means of serving the lofty 
ideals underlying the Pan American 
Union. 


Appointment of Official 
Delegate Recommended 


88. The Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture recommends to the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union 
the advisability of writing to the gov- 
ernments of the countries members of 
the Union, requesting the appointment 
of a special official delegate who will be 


‘ 





| Interstate Commerce Commission. (Fi- 
| nance Docket No: 8485.) 

| The line in question traverses . a 
| sparsely settled territory, which also is 
| served by othe? B. & O. branches, and 
| by paved highways, making it unneces- 
sary to continue operation, the applica- 
tion stated, 


A. 


merican Conference in Resolutions Also Considers 
Plan to Establish Agricultural Bank With 
National Branches 


| 

in direct and constant communication 
with the respective National Committees 
of Cooperation ‘and with the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, and at the same time, with 
all the official and _ private organizations 
dealin,;; with agriculture, forestry and 
animal industry of the corresponding 
countries. . 
89. Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture, Forestry and Animal In- 
dustry resolves: Since the term “agri- 
;culture,” broadly speaking, includes the 
| subjects of forestry and animal industry, 
|the name of this Conference shall in the 
‘future ‘be shortened and simplified by} 
|omitting the words “Forestry and Ani- 
;mal Industry” so as to read: “Inter- 

| American Coriference on Agriculture.” 

40. The Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture resolves: That a standard 
system of weights and measures be 
adopted to be used in all statistics, re- 
ports, pamphlets and works in general 
which should come under inter-American 
cooperation in accordance with the aims 
|and spirit of this Conference. 

41. The First Inter-American Confer- } 
ence on Agriculture recommends that the 
Pan American Union lend its influence t 
unite the scientific workers* of Lati 
America in one great association similar | 
to the American Association for the Ad- |! 
vancement of Science. 


The Conference believes that this is 
both the best way to encourage and pro- 
mote“cooperation among Latin American 
scientists and a sure means of serving! 





Crop Marketing 


Credit Available at Lowest 
Rate\in History, Accord- 
ing to Statement by Fed- 
eral Reserve Board ' 


The Federal reserve banks through- 
out the country have ample facilities 
for financing the marketing of crops 
this year, and this credit is being made 
available in the several reserve districts 
at the lowest rates in history, according 
to a statement Sept. 24 by the Federal 
Reserve Board following its regular Fall 
seocerenes with governors of the 12 

anks. 


The Board’s announcement follows in 
full text: 


At a preliminary conference held by 
the Federal Reserve Board in connec- 
tion with the regular Fall meeting of 
the govern@rs and chairmen of the 12 
Federal reserve banks, a comprehensive. 
review was made of the agricultural, 
general economic and credit situation 
throughout the country. Being the sea- 
son of usual marketing of the country’s 
crops, reports were made with particu- 
lar reference to the status of agricul- 
tural staples in each of the Federal re- 
serve districts, and there was spetial 
discussion of the conditions affecting 
their marketing and financing. 

Credit Available 


The Board was assured and satisfied 
that in each of the 12 Federal reserve 


~ 


the high ideals which the Pan American| districts ample credit facilities are avail- 


Modesto | 


Sr. 


and 
physiology, Dr. .A. F. Woods; forestry, Dr. 
3 food chemistry, Dr. Carl L. 
H. H. Bennett; sugar 


William | 
Crocker; fibrous plants, Dr. L. H. Dewey; | 


plant 


Union upholds. 


42; The Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture recommends that special in- 
terest be attached to studies for the pur- 
pose of bringing about the utilization in 
the management of ‘farms of such tech- 
nical agricultural improvement as ma- 
chinery, new varieties of’ commodities, 
power, etc., and that an effort be made 
to establish agriculture on better paying 
bases, applying to that end all the knowl- 
edge accumulated through research on 
agricultural e¢onomics and in the field 
of rural sociology. 


43. The Inter-American Conference on 
‘Agriculture believes that a real and most 
important service would be rendered to 
the welfare of all the American republics 
if it contributes its full support to the 
solution of the great agricultural and 
economic problems of overproduction, 
which affects the principal agricultural 
products and raw materials produced by 
the countries of America, such as sugar, 
coffee, cereals, cotton, meats and others. 

It haS been proven in actual practice 
that overproduction of articles of great 
;export trade cannot be solved by the in- 
dividual action of a single country, even 
if it be the principal producer, but re- 
quires concerted international action. 


Concerted International 


| Action to Be Sought 


Therefore, each one of the American 
industries in which‘there has been cre- 
ated and still persists an unbalanced sit- 


_ 


‘| uation between the world’s supply and 


consumption, with grave consequences 
for the present and future « ' each indus- 
try, must endeavor to” arrive, through 
concerted international action, and at the 
earliest possible moment, to.a readjust- 
ment of those factors, usually known as 
supply and demand. 


This action, as regards the sugar in- 


port countries, could take three forms: 
First, the stabilization of the exports of 
each country during a short period of 
time, in order that the surpluses may be 
absorbed, basing such stabilization on the 


country; second, by not stimulating fur- 
ther than it is already the production 
of such article, until the world’s surplus 


bringing about the greatest possible con- 
sumption of the commodity in all coun- 
tries, and particularly in those parts of 
|the world, such-as the Far East, where 
a great expansion of consumption is pos- 
sible, undertaking this campaign through 
cooperative action. 
To be continued in the issue of 
Sept. 26. 


dustry and applied only to the great ex- | 


normal export figures attained by each | 


shall have disappeared, and third, by} 





able for financing the marketing of the 
crops, and that such facilities are being 
provided by the banks and other agencies 
| concerned in the orderly marketing of 
j agricultural commodities. The 12 Fed- 
eral reserve banks through Pediseounts 
for their member banks, loans to Fed- 
|eral Intermediate Credit Banks on agri- 
cultural paper of cooperative associ- 
ations and purchases of bankers’ accept- 
ances covering agricultural commodities, 
are making their resources available for. 
the marketing of the country’s crops at 
the lowest rates in the history of the 
system. 

It was the view of the conference that 
the extension of credit to support the 
orderly marketing of crops—at all times 
an important function of the Federal 
reserve banks—is of special importance 
at the present time. To that end, the 
Federal Reserve Board was assured that 
the Federal reserve banks will continue, 
their efforts to acquaint their communi- 
ties with the facilities of the system and 
the disposition of the management of 
those banks to meet the problems con-, 
nected with the marketing of the crops. 


National 
Electric Power 


Company 


Largest unit in the 
Middle W est Utilities 
System, with subsidi- 
aries in 15 states from 


Maine to Florida. 


57 William Street 
New York, N. Y. 








PRICES OF BONDS 
(Exclusive of Convertible Bonds) 
63 Bonds of 21 Public UMiities- eccuse 
10 Associated System Bonds 
@aAverage price of the three bonds of three 


1924 1926 


1927 


1928 1929 1930 193i 


Due to exchange, calls, or maturities the number of issues outstanding varied from year 
to year. Tig average price of bonds for cach year represented above is computed in terms 
of a 3% bond maturing 30 years later. 


These Bonds A re 
U nderpriced | 


O 


UR analysis of Associated Gas ‘and Electric 
System Bonds and 63 similar bonds of 21 


cpmparable situations proves conclusively that— 


Associated Bonds are Underpriced 


Tests used by banks, insurance companies and 
investment banking houses, show that Associated 
System Bonds consistently make a better show- 
ing than the other bonds as a group. ‘ 


Seven plate charts, illustrating the results of 
our analysis, together with full explanation, are 


yours for the asking. 


Write for Analysis D. 


General Utility Securities 


lacorporated 


61 Brbadway 


New York 
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Tbe Weekly Index 
‘The 


ds published in every Monday issue. 

‘reference used is the Yearly Index 

which is consecutive beginning with 
March 4 of each year. 
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Indirect Cost of Accidents 


in Industrial Plants +. + «+ 


Introduction of Safety Methods Found to Go 
Hand in Hand With Decrease in Production 
Costs and Rise in Efficiency 


By F. S. CRAWFORD 


District Engineer, Federal Bureau of Mines 


LARGE NUMBER of operators 

A of various industries in the 
United States do not appear to 
realize the great returns in dollars and 
cents which resultefrom intelligently 
directed safety work. Managers of coal 
mines, metal mines, open-pit mines, 
quarries, steel mills, cement mills, oil 
refineries, iron works, or other indus- 


trial operations, ‘should by all means. 


realize the great waste resulting from 
accidents, in order to appreciate the 
necessity for a continuous accident- 
prevention policy. 

While the prevention of accidents is 
worth while from the humanitarian 
standpoint alone, it has an equally im- 
portant economic side, and before our 
mining industrial operations will be 
made as safe as they should be, it is 
apparent that this dollars and cents 
viewpoint must be given full recogni- 
tion in order to bring before many of 
the:men who run the industries the 
great importance of this phase of in- 
dustrial management. 

There is a tendency upon the part é6f 
the operator who has not given thought 
to the cost of accidents to insure his 
company against compensation losses 
and against catastrophes for which he 
can secure insurance, and think he has 
done his duty as an executive. Even 
though industrial operations were not 
compelled to pay compensation, and 
even if the management were not 
moved by humanitarian motives to try 
to stop accidents, it would pay many 
times over to carry on accident preven- 
tion work vigorously and continuously. 

A 


In some parts of the United States, 
the State compensation and insurance 
requirements are such that. the opera- 
tor does not receive a reduction in his 
insurance rate per men employed upon 
having made safety installations or 
upon having achieved a reduction of 
accidents in his plant. Under such con- 
ditions the management frequently 
does not feel encouraged to exert much 
effort in bettering the accident rate. 

However, when the responsible offi- 
cials of a company realize the much 
greater harm to an operation which 
results from doing no accident-preven- 
tion work, and the great benefit in re- 
duced costs which usually follows ef- 
fective safety work, they should be in- 
clined to do almost everything possible 
to reduce accidents, regardless of con- 
siderations as to accident compensa- 
tions. There are enough indirect costs 
resulting from accidents to wreck many 
types of business; excessive accidents 
result in disorganization and failure, 
while immunity from accidents usually 
means a smoothly running efficient or- 
ganization. 

There are those who say that “while 
it is all very fine and humanitarian, 


North Carolina 
State Judicial 
Conference _,, 


Edward C. Seawell 


Secretary, Judicial Con- 
ference, State of North 
Carolina 


THE North Carolina Judicial Confer- 

ence was created by act of the North 
Carolina General Assembly, session of 
1925. (Chap. 284, Public Laws 1925.) 

The president of the Conference is 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
The secretary to the Conference is the 
Clerk of the Supreme Court. Its mem- 
bership is composed of the entire Su- 
preme and Superior Court, the emer- 
gency judges and 20 members of the 
bar, appointed by the Governor, one 
from each judicial district. 

At the first meeting of the Confer- 
ence it was divided by the president 
into six committees, as follows: Judi- 
cial system, process and pleadings, 
juries, trials, appeals and rules of prac- 
tice. The membership ef the commit- 
tees was by appointment and was, in so 
far as possible, of balanced geographic 
distribution for the convenience of the 
members. 

The committees reduced their sug- 
gestions to the proper form for legis- 
lative enactment and reported them to 
the Conference. The president of the 
Conference embodied ‘the bills finally 
approved by the Conference in his re- 
port to the Governor, who submitted 
the recommendations to the General 
Assembly. 

Intensive and painstaking work was, 
done by the members of the Conference 
and the submissions made to the Gen- 
eral Assembly on its behalf were in- 


wr 


tended to make improvements of im- 


portance in the transaction of much 
legal business. 

The meetings of the Conference were 
twice a year, the last of June and De- 
cember, for the first two years, “but 
since then the meetings have only been 
annually. The actual expense involved 
by the members in attending the meet- 
ings is paid by the State. 


still it costs money to hire safety engi- 
neers and inspectors and to conduct 
safety drives, and to carry on continu- 
ous educational work.” They say, “We 
are in business to make a profit, and if 
we spend a large amount of our profit 
on safety work and welfare work of 
various kinds, there will not be enough 
left.to run the business, and soon there 
will be no business left in which to do 
safety work.” 

Others say, “This safety business is 
overdone.” If accident prevention does 
not pay its way in dollars and cents, 
there is at least some excuse for its 
neglect by executives forced through 
economic pressure to pay the closest 
possible attention to the visible costs 
of production. There is no question of 
the necessity of maintaining production 
and to holding costs so that the product 
can be sold at a profit and the company 
continue in business; otherwise, as has 
been said, there will be no plant in 
which to do safety work and no occa- 
sion to pay compensation of any kind. 

a 


The operator must be brought to 
realize, however, that safety and effi- 
ciency go together and do not exist 
separately. When the manager of a 
plant realizes this, he-loses no time in 
starting accident-prevention work. Op- 
erators of mines which have the lowest 


‘ accident rates find that with the de- 


crease in the number of accidents theré 
is usually a decrease in costs and rise 
in efficiency. This is realized to be the 
only logical outcome after a considera- 
tion of all the indirect costs resulting 
from accidents. Some of these costs 
are summarized. below. 


In the first place there is a direct 

loss of time due to the absence of a 
slightly injured man securing first-aid 
treatment, due to the extended absence 
of seriously injured workman, due to 
the distraction of the attention of other 
employes at the time of the accident, 
and due to necessary assistance given 
to the imjured man. 
‘ In addition there is an indirect loss 
of time resulting from hiring and train- 
ing of new employes, from men han- 
dling spoiled material, from repair men 
or mechanics repairing damaged equip- 
ment, and from preparation of accident 
reports and attending hearings. 


There are contingent costs which 
must be considered resulting from the 
shut-down of part or all of operation 
due to a catastrophe, and from the loss 
of good will from interruption to con- 
tinuous operation and inability to de- 
liver products. . 

Then there is a resulting waste of 
material and damage to equipment by 
new employes during a training period, 
by injured employes who attempt to 
keep on working, by employes dis- 
tracted from work by accidents, and by 
the injured person at the time of the 
accident. 

Overhead costs increase due to ma- 
chinery being put out of service on ac- 
count of accidents, due to decreased 
volume of production from the working 
place of the injured man, due to de- 
creased volume of production from 
working places and machines of dis- 
tracted employes, due to decreased pro- 
duction from machines operated by in- 
experienced employes replacing injured 
employes, and due to the decreased pro- 
ductive ability of the injured employe 


who is able to return to work directly — 


after treatment. 

Accidents cost money far beyond the 
medical bills, compensation and insur- 
ance premiums paid; in fact, some au- 
thorities now hold that the ultimate 
cost of accidents is four or five times 
the amount paid out in compensation, 
medical cost, and insurance. 

Through the disorganization of a 
smoothly running department, by acci- 
dents, many extra costs creep in. These 
costs may be reduced to some extent by 
standardization of some operations and 
training employes so that each one has 
an understudy, but even in standard- 
ized operations, it is impossible to have 
idle trained operators waiting to fill 
the vacancy caused by an accident. 
Men must usually be shifted from jobs 
with which they are familiar to com- 
paratively unfamiliar jobs, and produc- 
tion suffers for a time. 

4 


Constant vigilance in keeping down 
costs and keeping the plant going at a 
profit is the superintendent’s job. When 
he realizes that safety work is a major 
part of his operation and sets forces to 
work to bring down the accident rate, 
he almost invariably discovers that he 


- has a cleaner plant, a more smoothly 


running and contented organization, 
and lower costs, in spite of the money 
expended for safety work. 

By searching for the causes of acci- 
dents, guarding against them by all 
known means, both meehanical and by 
changes in operating methods, and by 
doing the most important thing of all— 
educating all of his employes in safe 
methods of working and to a conscious 
desire to work safely—he does a serv- 
ice to both his employes and to his com- 
peny. including those who expect divi- 

ends. 


. 
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Proposal Is Viewed by West 


Virginia Auditor as Dangerous‘ Concentration of Authority 
By EDGAR C. LAWSON 


Auditor, State of West Virginia 


NDER the present budget system 
in West. Virginia the Board of 
Public ‘Works, consisting of the 

seven State elective officers, makes up 
what is commonly known as the Budget 
Commission. It is proposed to do away 
with this Commission and transfer to 
the Governor the sole power of budget 
making. I am opposed to the amend- 
ment. 

Under our system of government it is 
necessary to delegate authority and 
power. All power springs. from the 
people. They are willing to maintain 
and support officers to administer gov- 
ernmental affairs, but they are not will- 
ing to support the policy of too much 
concentration of power. 

There are those who hold to the 
theory of consolidation, claiming that 
it makes for efficiency in government, 
but this thought is challenged by the 
possibility of harm that may come from 
the abuse of the people’s trust. To 
place the whole power of-budget mak- 
ing in the hands of one man places in 
his care the entire fiscal affairs of the 
State. Millions of dollars are, in a way, 
at his disposal. 

We take great pride in the fact that 
all our Governors have been honest, 
conscientious and capable gentlemen, 
but suppose that by some turn of fate 
a Governor should be elected who was 
not possessed of these qualities. Irrep- 
arable damage could be done that would 
take years ‘o outlive. 

There is always the danger of an at- 
tempt to build up a political organiza- 
tion at the cost of the taxpayers, 
through the power of a one-man gov? 
ernment. Naturally, it can be fairly 
assumed, there would be dealing for 
favors and muc" political “back 
scratching.” Placing the sole power of 
budget making with one man carries 
with it more potential elements for evil 
than any other yet advanced in this 
State. , 


» tion. 


The flow of power from the people 
should never be concentrated to the ex- 
tent of giving any one person the entire 
responsibility of the whole fiscal affairs 
of a great State. 

Suppose a Governor should be elected 
by a party opposite to the party repre- 
sented by the remainder of the State 
officials. ‘(This occurred not so many 
years ago.) In such event friction and 
animosities might arise over appropria- 
tions for the various State departments, 
Which, would -result\in a grave condi- 
The machinery of government 

ight be completely stopped. 

ne* cannot visualize the harm that 
could come from a bitter controversy 
between the Governor, representing one 
party, and the other State officials rep- 
resenting another party. I mention 
some of the things that might happen 
and maintain that there is no good rea- 
son to place ourselves in a position to 
invite them. 

The combined and collective experi- 
ence of all our State officials is cer- 
tainly of more worth than that of any 
one man, be he ever so able. Take, for 
example, the large financial institutions 
of the country today. They are not con- 
trolled or regulated by one man, but 
by boards of directors whose combined 
judgment, of course, is greater and 
more desirable than the judgment or 
action, of any one man. 


The members of the Board of Public 
Works are, in effect, the directors of 
the State’s affairs. They meet and dis- 
cuss the various questions coming be- 
fore them, profiting by each other's ex- 


periences and ability. They know the ~ 


needs and wants of their various de- 
partments, and by contact have a good 
working knowledge of all the fiscal 
matters of the State which they have 
successfully carried on, and I see no 
reason for a change. 


Typhoid Fever Preca ills 


Dry Weather Accentuates ‘Dangers 


By R. H. RILEY 
* Director, Department of Health, State of Maryland 


O AVOID typhoid fever and other 
intestinal diseases, drinking wa- 
ter should be boiled unless one is 
sure that his water supply is free from 
contamination. eo 
Because of the drought, the possibil- 
ity of contamination from surface 
drainage is much greater than it is dur- 
ing a normal season. Even a long 
rainy spel] would not decrease the dan- 
ger. A heavy rainfall following such 
a prolonged drought is likely to wash 
accumulated filth into water courses 
and unprotected water supplies. 
Largely from this cause, there has 
been an increase in typhoid all over 
the country. We have had one severe 
outbreak in Maryland this season, but 
it was due to contaminated milk, not 
water. Through the early discovery of 
the sources and their ‘correction, the 


outbreak was brought under control 
and was confined to one section. In 
connection with it, all users of milk 
from unprotected sources, were urged 
to boil their milk. And that advice 
holds good at any time. It is equally 
important for drinking water from 
questionable sources to be boiled. 

Typhoid fever is one of the diseases 
that leaves a trail of danger to others. 
Persons who have made a-good recov- 
ery may continue to discharge the 
germs and so be a source of infection 
to others. We <all such persons “car- 
riers.” 

If one has not been vaccinated 
against typhoid fever within the last 
year or two he should go to his doctor 
for the three inoculations that are 
necessary to protect him against the 


, disease. ' 
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Wholesale Grocer:as Asset 


to Community 
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Business Viewed as Vital Factor in ‘Eco- 
nomic Life of Localities in Which It Is Sit- 


uated Despite 


Advent of Chain Stores , 


‘ 


By RANSOM R. GILBERT 


Foodstuffs Division, Department of Commerce e 


HE WHOLESALE GROCER ‘is a 

vital factor within the commu- 

nity that he serves. 
because of the class of merchandise 
that is his stock in trade, and vital sec- 
ondarily by reason of his volume of 
sales, his employment of wage earners, 
and his commercial standing. 

As an agent in such a function, the 
wholesale grocer, as we have known 
him, has done more to prolong life with 
the supplying of good foods, than any 
other agency. It has been the pride of 
the wholesale grocer to select with the 
utmost care, the quality of the items 
that he offers for sale. . Especially is 
this true, if he brands those products 
with his own name or label. 

A 

He has been an important factor in 
the building up.of what. has become 
great manufacturin institutions, 
through his part in furnishing them an 
economical and efficient means of dis- 
tribution, when those firms were in the 
infant industry stage. 

He has had a decided place in assist- 
ing the canning industry to a more 
stable financial condition. There were 
days when the lowly canner was all 
that the word lowly conveys. ‘When he 
was without sufficient financial means 
and he went to the wholesale grocer, 
through his brokers, six months and a 
year ahead of his canning season, and 
sold his entire anticipated pack on con- 
tracts. He would then take those con- 
tracts to his banker and with such se- 
curity obtain the money to carry on his 
canning activity. Upon the completion 
of the packing season, the wholesale 
grocer took into his warehouses an an- 
ticipated 12 months’ supply of such 
commodities. 

Under such practices, the wholesale 
grocer’s business, especially with sea- 
sonably supplied products, became a 
highly speculative one. He studied and 
knew his markets of supply and antici- 
pated the demands to be made upon 
him. He drove sharp bargains, and the 
greater the needs of the canner finan- 
cially, the more sharp were the bar- 
gains. 

The wholesale grocer could and 
would figure upon a_profit from ex- 
pected market advances. In justice, it 
must be stated that quite often he had 
to pocket losses from market declines. 

In those same days-he was the sole 
source of supply for the individual re- 
tail grocer, who many times was a per- 
son who had moved into town from a 
farm which did not pay. 

This is a day of a new order of 
things. Many of the old things have 
passed away, of which the two most 
outstanding are: (a) No longer is the 
wholesale grocery business a specula- 
tive one, but a merchandising proposi- 
tion; (b) that he no longer occupies 
the wholesale grocery distribution field, 
as his own right and property. 

Assuming that the time of demarca- 
tion was during or immediately after 
the Great War, it came upon the whole- 
sale grocery business on a solid basis. 
Then speculation, in the sense it had 
been known, was removed and losses 
from inflated war values of inventory 
resulted that erased completely many 
of these solid institutions from the 
field. e 
Should there have been a need for 
the banks of the country to have called 
in their grocery loans, in the six-year 
period following the war, at least 50 
per cent of the wholesale grocers 
would have been forced to have closed 


, their doors. 


It.was a hard and trying experience 
for the men at the head of these insti- 
tutions to forget their speculative prac- 
Many lost the zest: of 
the game with this change, and many 
could not adapt themselves to such a 
new order of things. So that with all 
respect due to those giants of the in- 
dustry in those building days, it has 
taken a period of years to teach a new 
and oncoming generation the new prin- 
ciples of the business. 


A . 

Competition among wholesale grocers 
as they were once operating was not so 
menacing, but rather good for the in- 
dustry. But at the same war period 
the chain store factér became a men- 
acing one, to the wholesale grocer. A 
new form of so-called monster appeared 
in the arena of commercial activity. 
Many thought that it called for combat 
and went out to give battle, and.as a 
rule rather disastrously. 

With the advent of the chain store 
and its distribution depots, a replace- 
ment of many unsightly and unsanitary 
retail stores with attractive, cleanly 
and pleasing ones, another real condi- 
tion had to be met and has lead to many 
financially bloody battles and elimina- 
tions. While the battles lessen daily 
yet there have been and will continue 
to be many casualties. y 

A nicer way to view the matter is te 
admit that both the chain stores with 
their central depot of supply, and the 
individual retail grocer with his needs 
furnished by the wholesale grocer, have 
a definite and active field of operation. 

On this basis I am assuming that 
there is a definite place for the whole- 


Most vital ~ 


sale grocer. For not as many, rela- 
tively, as there once were, but those 
that are have a real place, a real func- 
tion, and a degree of success is assured 
them when they economically and sci- 
entifically perform that function. 

An outstanding problem facing th 
wholesale grocer is that the gréater 
number_of the wholesale grocers are 
operating in buildings and in locations 
that aré no longer suited to their 
needs. This has been brought about 
from a number of reasons. 

One is that the jobber no longer i“ 
need to buy. and store his year’s ne 
of seasonably packed items. Hence he 
no longer has the need for the immense 
storage floor space that such practices 
required.| I have in mind a firm. that 
operates in a building of five floors, 
basement and subbasement, a total of 
88,117 square feet of floor space. One- 
half of this floor space would be ade- 
quate for their needs today. 

Another factor is that when their 
buildings were constructed, they -were 
logically situated at the edge of the 
commercial areas, but the growth of 
cities and commercial districts has in 
time placed their buildings within rey. 
tail areas. Thus the so-called rental ° 
expense has been increased by reason 
of the increased real estate and build- 
ing values, and attending expense has 
mounted by the growing inaceessibili~y 
of inlet and outlet. ; ; 

A i 

In the prewar period the wholesale 
grocer went to unbounded limits for his 
sales volume. Through the years, with 
the exception of the few firms who pur- 
posefully have sought nation-wide dis- 
tribution, he has been driven closer and 
closer to his own bailiwick. While in 
many instances this has been. looked 
upon as a calamity, yet in a measure it 
has been beneficial. For it has led to 
a greater development of the local field. 

The wholesale grocer may distribute’ 
his wares within his own city and its 
environs far more economically than in 
any other district. Therefore, it is but 
logical that this source of trade should 
be developed. to its nth degree. 


Surveys should be made of the local: 
food distribution. These surveys should 
encompass the sour¢es of;supply and 
the destinations; the number, types and 
possibly the desirability of the retail 
outlets, for the local city and its nat- 
ural trade area. They should include 
the types as to the kinds of commod- 
ities and the quality of each quantity 
distributed and where. ‘ 

With such information, many a 
wholesale grocer will have reliable in- 
formation as to his field, or even if he 
has a field, and if so how he may better 
develop it, to his own advancement and 
to his community’s interest. For every 
effort to stabilize any angle of com- 
mercial activity helps the community 
as a whole. : 


State Supervision | 
of Homes for 
Infants 


wr 


By 
Lillian J. Johnson, 


Director, Child Welfare 
Bureau, State of 
Nebraska 


ONE OF THE problems confronting 

the Bureau of Child Welfare is that 
of the unlicensed boarding home. The 
State law providesthat whoever “has 
in his or her custody or control, at any 
one time, two or more infants under 
the age of two years, unattended by 
parents or guardians, for the purpose 
of providing them with care, food and 
lodging, except infants related to him 
or her by blood or marriage, shall be 
deemed to maintain a maternity board- 
ing home” and is subject to State 
license. 

Qften a well-intentioned woman, un- 
familiar:-with State laws, accepts babies * 
for care without any knowledge that 
she is doing so illegally. A mother who 
has brought up her own children sees 
in the admission of a strange child into 
her home no problems other than those 
she has daily met with he? own child. 
Actually many other problems exist. 

Not infrequently the person who pre- 
fers the independent boarding home to 
organized social work service does so 
because he has a reason for not giving © 
the facts which will be required by any 
standard agency. Consequently, many 
a boarding home mother has been made 
an unconscious party to most involved 
deceptions. 

The Staté law intended that State 
supervision should eliminate these 
abuses and should protect the child 
that must be cared for out of its.own 
home. If the boarding mother. cannot 
give proper care, license is withheld; 
and where she is licensed she is ad- 
vised regarding the number of children 
she can keep adequately and is given 
the advantage of the Bureau’s experi- 
ence with this type of problem in order 
that she may protect herself, her fam- 


ily and the children she has under care, , 
aw 
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nnual Cumulative Index .¢ ‘ 


is issued, after March 4 of each year, 
at the conclusion of each volume. “This cumu- ' 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in” 
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